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“The Log & The Isle & Rest” 











WirH the fragrance of ‘“* LUCKY STRIKE” you and your pipe will be welcome, boat- 


ing, riding, fishing, golfing, on the veranda 
handled ; 
strength always. 


LUCKY STRIKE 


The curing process is secret and valuable. — 
. LUCKY STRIKE ” the largest selling trand of sliced cut tobacco in the world. 
Pocket size, tin box, 10c. 


made * 
A cool smoke with no waste. 
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BARNARD STEVENS 


A SUMMER 
NECESSITY 


For comfort and economy LITHOLIN 
Waterproofed Linen Collars and Cuffs 
are almost indispensable, especially in 
warm weather, Wiped with a damp 
cloth they are as clean as when new, 
with the original whiteness, and 
never wilt, crack nor fray. Cutsshow 
only a tew of the Litholin styles. 


Collars 25¢: Cuffs soc: 


If not at your dealers send us style, 
size and number wanted, with remit- . 
tance, and we will mail to your address, 
postpaid. Descriptive illustrated cata- 
logue of full line sent FREE on request 


THE FIBERLOID COMPANY 
Dept. 37 
7 Waverly Place, New York City 







CORNELL 
As 
ANN ARBOR 


WEST POINT 


VASSAR 











anywhere. The thin, even slices are easily 


look good, smell good, are good. You can reckon on the same quality, same 


Sliced Plug 
Pipe Tobacco 


That and our selection of choice leaf has 
















WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


THE 2ECOGNIZEO STANDARD 
“MRE Th Name is 


stamped on every < 
loop — = 


The 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass, U.S.A. 





ALWAYS EASY qd 


BOSTON 





| 





BLACK & Wet 
® SCOTCH WHISKY 


GUARANTEED UNDER THE FOOD AND DRUGS ACT 


SERIAL NO. 2110 


Bm JAMES BUCHANAN & (0. LID 
= = _DISTILLERS 


ARTHUR J. BILLIN, U.S.MGR. 
#9 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











‘The September Number of 


FIELD AND STREAM 


Will Be The Most Notable Issue So Far Published 
DON’T MISS IT! 








The Cover Design, by E. V. Brewer, is a hunting scene in full color, entitled 
**Patsy’s Bad Break on the Opening Day.”’ Itisa “dead center shot.’’ Somuch 
for the cover; here are some of the good things that follow : 


PRAIRIE CHICKEN SHOOTING AS IT IS TODAY 
‘ By Chas. Askins 


THE MODERN SHOTGUN By ‘Dick Swiveller”’ 
Favorite models of the Past and Present—Growing popularity of small gauges and 


light weights—Single triggers and ejectors—Guns designed expressly for women, and how 
they are made to fit the user. 











IN THE ELK COUNTRY By G. A. Waggoner 
SHORE BIRD SHOOTING By Frederick Arthur 





A veteran sportsman volunteers to instruct the novice in the numerous little kinks and 
tricks that are conducive to success in this most delightful sport. 


THE CORDUROY PORTAGE By Sid Howard 


The mention of this author’s name is ‘‘ nuff ced.” 


REALLY ROUGHING IT IN NEW BRUNSWICK 
By Douglas W. Clinch 


Moose lore and other practical information, gathered in many seasons’ experience in 
the forests where this largest and shyest of American game animals still abounds. 


IN THE DEAD RIVER REGION By P. C. Kirkbride 











SPORT IN THE KOOTENAI MOUNTAINS 
By Bert M. Williams 


A splendid big game region in the far Northwest, which in reality is reasonably 
easy of access, 


THE ENGLISH RETRIEVER AND HIS WORK IN 
AMERICA By R. Leckie-Ewing 


With much other informational matter pertaining to the hunting season. Is your name on our subscription list ? 

















FILL OUT THIS BLANK AND SEND IT TO-DAY! 





FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING Co., 
35 West 2lst StreEET, NEw York 
Enclosed find $1.50, for which please send Figtp aNnp Stream to the 
following address for one year beginning with the number 
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FOR SALE—Foxhounds, beagles, coon and rabbit hounds, 
Airmount Kennels, Toughkenamon, Pa, Established1892. 


THOROUGHBRED DOGS of every description at fair 
and reasonable prices, Write your wants. Our dog book 
is free. Kennels Perfection, Harrisburg, Pa. 








GLEAM GLADSTONE eleven months old. Sire Count A. 
Gladstone. Dam Lady A. Gladstone, A rare opportu- 
nity. Price, $35.00. G. A. South, Casselton, N. Dak. 


COCKER SPANIELS by son of famous champion. Nothing 
better for a companion or to work in the woods, Prices 
reasonable and sure to please. F. R. Longworthy, Clinton,Me. 








FOR SALE—Fifty choice hound pups also fox and rabbit 
hounds. Stamp for answer. Hillside Kennels, Enos- 
burg Falls, Vt. 
SETTERS AND POINTERS—We are ‘offering a “number 
of the finest trained dogs and youngsters we | Pn ever 
bred at quick sale prices. State your wants out. Our 
dog book 1s free, Kennels Perfection, Harrisburg, 


FOR SALE—Pedigreed registered blood — “to 
breeding. Dr. Ward, Centreville, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—Some good English, Irish 











Irish, Llewellin and 
Gordon setter pups and dogs, spaniels and retrievers. 
English pointers, the kind that hunt, point, hold, retrieve 
ena do the business. Also two bloodhounds. Enclose 
soemee for lists. Write Thoroughbred Kennels, Atlantic, lowa. 


FOR SALE—Column’s Lingfield Bragg puppies four months 
old. One exceptionally marked male pup. Geo, Sell, 

Sycamore, Ill. 

FOR SALE—Trained coon, fox and rabbit hounds. Com- 
rade Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio. : 

AIREDALE TERRIERS—Oaklawn Ranger at stud, Fee, 
$15.00. A grand IMPORTED Airedale and a potent sire 

of WINNERS. Send for printed folder, Puppies of the 

most approved breeding for sale. Oaklawn Kennels, Mar- 

shalltown, Towa. 

POINTER PUPS by Keiser of Kent and Nellmark. Also 
a brood bitch, J. H, Bormann, 256th St. and B’way., 

New Y York City. 

OUR CHESAPEAKE retrievers were awarded first } prize 
at World’s Fair. J. G. Morris & Son, Easton, Md. 


BEAGLES AND RABBIT HOUNDS bred for handsome 

appearance and hunting qualities from the best blood 
obtainable, at prices about one-half their real value. Don’t 
buy until you get our list. Our dog book is free. Kennels 
Perfection, Harrisburg, Pa. 























LIVE JACK } gg for stock propagating purposes and 
coursing Large lots a pce in-tail and 
mallard dndet i ‘nent Medford Farm, Nickerson, " 


KENNEL 
PET STOCK> LIVE GAME 


Advertisements will be inserted under this 
classification for FIVE CENT 
Numbers and Initials count 
as words. No advertisements accepted for less 
than fifty cents. Cash must accompany order. 
Special rate for display advertising for 
breeders under this classification, $3.75 per 
inch, $2.00 one-half-inch. Cash must accom- 





S a word for 





















Pedigreed Fexhounds— 121.073." 

also Trained Coon Hounds and Still Cover Dogs, Rabbit Hounds and 

Squirrel Dogs. As fine trained dogs as live. Fully guaranteed. State 
Address —, D. HOPKINS, Imboden, Ark. 













THE UTILITY KENNELS 
Highyred English Setters and Pointers, thoroughly trained and un- 
trained. Bitches in whelp and puppies. Place orders now for your 
season's shooting dog and companion or for puppy for self-educ NY 


Address CHAS. A. HALEY, Bath, 














FINNIGAN’S Shooting Dogs 


For 32 years the leading shooting dog trainer of 
America. Trained and superior working pointers 
and setters broken to hunt to the gun on part- 
ridge, woodcock and quail. We ask fair prices 
for the quality, no cheap trained dogs at any 


price. 
FINNIGAN KENNELS, Greene, N. Y. 











ENGLISH SETTERS 


Fine litter puppies, Dam Maud Lillian 

For Sale Danstone, No. 11075. _ Sire Lingfield 

Brood Bitch ior sale, regis« 

AT STUD, Lingfield Bragg’s 
White for particulars. 


Menominee, Mich. 


Bragg’s Jack, No. 103404. 
tered and well broken. 
Jack, No. 103404, Fee, $15.00. 


F, BE. HARRISON, 














GORDON SETTERS 


Mason A., 84202. Also several fine 
For Sale puppies ‘eligible for registration: 
males. $25; females, $20. At stud, Ch. Teddy A. 
$0875. $20; Mason A., 84202, $15; Brigand A. 106033, 
1S. 
Mrs. B. W. Andrews, Woodbury, N. J. 





LIVE GAME of all kinds for stocking —\ Send for 
price list to Wenz & Mackensen, Yard 

THOROUGHLY TRAINED DOGS on quail for prairie 
or covert shooting. n also work a few on Woodcock. 

Terms reasonable. Lock 'Laddie Kennels, Doniphan, Pa. 























RED CROSS | | Universatty, used and acknow- 
Animal "Healing “Pocus 


ANTISEPTIC Known to Medical Science. 
any AL NC Easily Applied. See Directions 
Effects d 
POWDER | | mene eis eee’ cat emenentcure 


thrush, galls, bruises and abrasions of all 
kinds. Allays itching, irritation and in- 
flammation caused by vermin or germ life, 
Immediately destroys fleas and fice. 

Used by leading kennels and ‘stables 
throughout the country. Manufactured by 


RED CROSS POWDER CO. 
Park Row Bidg., Dept. P., NEW YORK 


For sale by drug- 
handling veter- 

inary supplies, dog 
fanciers and retai 
harness dealers. 

Prices, 50c., $1.00, 
$4.50 Can. Sent 
prepaid. 























Satisfaction or Money Back. 


The HABERLEIN 


Dog Remedies 
No Experiments. Tried endepproved! Forty Years’ Experience. 





DISTEMPER CURE Panentsare-wa 

MANGE CURE... meng eee aia “ 3 Single R 

ECZEMA CURE............... ee 7) cont’ by, mall pre- 

oS cS eaaie sean — eh. a 

TONIC PLS. nolL! he Segelction wit be 

yt la Pee bisa awces = on receipt of only 
REPELLER AND DISINF..__.. -50 

SCENT RESTORER AND INTENSIF. |: ‘50 $3. 50 

Rvs 

Directions for successful t d 

Send stamp for pete ey fe 


ED. F. HABERLEIN ~ McPherson, Kan, 
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FIELD AND STREAM A 





Alice Roosevelt’s+ 
BOSTON TERRIER “FASHION” 
was bred and sold by Fred’k E. Rice. 

Champion Fosco, at Stud, Fee, $25. 
Champion Fosco has beaten every Bos- 
ton Terrier Dog that has been exhibit- 
ed thisseason. Puppies and grown dogs 
for sale. Pedigreed and registration 
guaranteed. FRED’K E. RICE, 

Pennsylvania Hot ys 
35th Street, cor. 8th Avenue, NewYork 











If you want an ideal companion or a real stock getter, 
write me for price, photo and pedigree of the 


BOSTON TERRIER 


MURRAY’S CHRISTIE, No. 89956. 
He is by “ King Richard”’ out of a “ Bobs” bitch, 
vee 184 lbs., golden brindle, picely marked, 3 kink 
ARTHUR C. TY: 


SIRIUS KENNELS, New Britain, Conn. 








At Stud 
MILNSHAW MASHER 


FEB $15.00 
ALWAYS ON HAND: French Bulls, Pomer- 
— Yorkshire Terriers and Griffon Brux- 
eliots. 


JULES FEROND, 
236 West 46th Street, New York 


@Mulnshaw Masher TELEPHONE: 4439 BRYANT | 




















Irish Terriers at Stud 
Champion Borthwick Tormentor—Best Irish Ter- 
rier in America. Fee, $25. Blarney Gamecock— 
A splendid terrier, beautiful coat, long head and 
an Irishman. Fee, $20. Courtland Danby—Win- 
ner of eighteen 1st prizes before he was a year 


old. Fee, $15. 
A few select puppies usually for sale as well as older dogs of 


DVERTISING SECTION 





“CHAMPION KIMBERLY” 
Cne of the Champion-Fed Champions 


Dr. J. H. Foquet, who has used CHAMPION 
DOG BISCUIT for the past five years, writes: 
ST. PAUL BREAD CO. 


St. Paul, Minn. Oil City, Pa., April 25, 1907. 
Dear Sirs—I have used your Dog B‘scuit in my kennels 
for several years and find my dogs relish it, and thrive on 
it better than any food I have ever used. Respectfully, 
KIMRERLY KENNELS, 
Dr. J. H. Foquet, Oil City, Pa. 


Send for Free Sample and Booklet 


ST. PAUL BREAD COMPANY 
559 VIEW STREET, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
New York Selling Agents: 
H. D. Robinson & Co., 125 Front Street, New York 








the best breeding. Address all communications to 
JOHN G. BATES, Cedarhurst, L. I. 























Griffons Bruxellois 


The Kingcote Kennels of Hempstead is the largest 
exhibitor of this quaint and fashionable toy breed. 
Puppies by Champion Kingcote Boerke for sale, as 

as some excellent breeding stock. 


KINGCOTE KENNELS, Mempstead, L. 8. 










FASHION’S DOG 
Royally bred, registered ENGLISH BULL 





DOGS at reasonable prices for the best im- 
ported stock. The best tempered pets in the 
canine world. Write for prices and par- 
ticulars. 


NAIROD KENNELS (Restetered) 
515 Second Street, Brooklyn, N. 





























GEDNEY FARM KENNELS 


DALMATIANS 





Attention, Bulldog Men 
We have imported at —_ Sia the 
heavyweight bull og. 2 
who has on several occasions defeated the Philadel- 
phia sensation, Mohomet. If you want 
anything in the bulldog line, write to 


GOTHAM KENNELS, 48 East s1st St., NEW YORE 








best kennel of Dalmatians in this trye D 
tians are the best watch 2 oad all Send com- 


panien. B - AL oe oe equipage is sak aad without 
ro stoc 
} 7 See sale, Send fe for reeding. stoek ric Teel 


SIX DOGS AT STUD 
FEES, $15 TO $30 





Gedney Farm Kennels 
F. Appleton, Manager White Plaine, WN. Y. 





The Farm Kennels the 1 and ——— 
have largest 














USEFUL ORNAMENTAL 


GERMAN conven. Doc Cotsen & PLATES, the finest made, soc. 
Artistic, raised an ign, high finish, new process faz 
—e ior to the old style of engraving on plate. 


on 

ee area 
(e) ms o4x3! dogs, 9-16 x 2 1-4 inch for the 
smaller breeds. eee THER KENNEL COLLAR, 6oc. 
wus MOST smevicuanee COLLAR MADE. Best quality 


eather, solid ickness strap, hand-made and handsome! 

foil, eke tect Sa att eal sy nae ts claro 
’ » On ly sixty cents. 

above attached will be made and sent complete for $1.00. 


amg {0 lock, ey mag by lock and key, 25 cts. extra, Sizes 25 to 22 in, 
ED. HABERLEIN, JR. | McPherson, Kan. 











Please say you saw it 


in Field and Stream 












FIELD AND STREAM ADVERTISING SECTION 


OLD GRIST MILL 
DOG BREA 


— 1S THE 


FOOD 


*‘A MEDICINE CHEST IN EVERY BOTTLE” 


T’S PATENT DOG CAKES OLEO CANINE 


ae are the B E S T Is the only reliable all-round remedy for 
and CHEAPEST | | DOGS AND PUPPIES. 


| It cures the ordinary ailments of canines when all other 
, We also manufacture spe- dog remedies utterly fail. Trial bottle 25 cents. Standard 

cially prepared foods for DOGS, | | size 50 cents. If segt by mail 65 cents. 

PUPPIES, CATS, RABBITS, 


POULTRY, PIGEONS, | OLEO DOG SOAP Patiiag better made. 


GAME, BIRDS, FISH. 2 é 2 
Booklets for the asking. Advice fre<ly given. | 




















SPRAT 


Send for Catalogue, “ Dog Culture’’ which contains Agents wanted everywhere. 


Practical chapters on the feeding, kenneling and general 
management of dogs; also chapters on cats. THE OLEO REMEDY COMPANY 























132 East 23d Street New York City 
SPRATT’S PATENT (Am.) LTD. sian Wat 2s Ege 
NEWARK, N. J. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. St. Louts, Mo. “ 
CLEVELAND, OHIO BosTON, MASS, MONTREAL, CAN. = #3 O O 4 . 
ON 








Dog Diseases 
AND HOW TO FBED 


Mailed FREE to any address by the auther. 
M. CLAY GLOVER, D. V.5., = 1278 Brostway,N. Y. | 
DS eee . . 
DON’T MISS 
“The English Retriever 
and His Work in America” 
By R. Leckie-Ewing 
IN THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER 














‘‘A MEDICINE CHEST IN EVERY BOTTLE” 


Then You Want The 
“A m a t e u r T r a i n e r “ OL EO CU REINE | 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN } Prospectors, Miners, Fishermen, Automobile, 

A plain, practical and concise, yet thorough, guide Motor Boat and Yacht Owners, Etc. 
in the art of training, handling and the correcting of It is the best emergency remedy ever offered to these 
faults of hunting dogs. Acknowledged by authorities liable to accidents and injuries when a doctor is not to 
and amateurs alike the most practical book on train- be had. 
inz ever published. The author is a trainer of over In case of accidents the saving of life often depends 
30 years’ experience. , : | upon the instant application of some remedial agent. 

Not a large volume of pastime reading matter, but | OLEO CUREINE fills the bill completely. It may save 
guaranteed to contain the most practical information your life. Don’t wait until you are injured seriously, 
on the subject at any price. Sent postpaid on receipt | and then wish you had a bottle or can. ‘ 
of price—paper cover, $1.00; finely cloth bound Price 25 cents per bottle. If sent by mail, 35 cents. 
and gold embossed, $1.50. | Half pint can $1.25. Ask your Sporting Goods dealer for it. 

} 


FIELD AND rua PumnepENe co. THE OLEO REMEDY COMPANY, Mfg. Chemists 
35 West 2ist Street, New York 132 East 23d Street NEW YORK CITY 
BOOKLETS FOR THE ASKING 








~ Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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SALE ~ WANT 
AND EXCHANGE 


Advertisem this classification are 
~~ 32 a word foreach insertion. Numbers 

















FOR SALE—A well-stocked and fully equipped §Trout 
Hatchery located convenient to railroad stations. For 
further particulars address Hayes Creek Trout Co., Ltd., 
Freeland, Pa. 
FOR SALE—My private collection of mounted | birds, com- 
prising 17 cases, containing some 500 specimens, besides 
some 20 odd specimens not in cases. For particulars, apply 
to H. Austen, Halifax, N.S. Reference by permission to 
Wm. Brewster, Esq., Cambridge, Mass. ne 
FOR SALE—New Ithaca gun; all modern improvements. 
Address ‘‘Gun Bargain,” care FireLp AND STREAM Office. 
CASH PAID for old Gold, , Silver, Platinum; old and modern 
Revolvers and Cameras. Kleinman, No, 250 Eighth Ave., 
New York City. , 
WANTED—February 1906 copies of Firtp aNp STREAM. 
Address FreLtp AND STREAM Office. 


BROTHER, I have discovered the root that will surely 
cure that tohecse habit and indigestion, Let me write 
you about it. . H. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 


PIANO FOR 8 ae New and at a bargain price. 
B., care Frevp AND STREAM Office. 

FOR SALE—Camp wagon, complete “with fittings, at a 
bargain. Further 7» ee address Stephen Van Rens- 

selaer, West Orange, N. ; sailed 

FOR SALE—Prehistoric “Tpdian Stone Relics, Old Pistols. 
Illustrated list free. N. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 

AUTOMOBILES—Orient Buckboard for sale. 
runabout. X, care FreLD AND STREAM. « 

kb : > HEAD, an extra large and fine mounted specimen, 
killed in Montana. $200. Address B., care FIELD ANDSTREAM. 


FOR EXCHANGE—Double-barrelled  ten- -gauge shotgun 
for No, 3 or 3-4 kodak. C,. H. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 
FOR SALE—Beautiful Irish Setter Puppies. Send 4 cents 

for illustrated catalogue. 


~ Address 


Also new 








C. P. Hubbard, Atlantic, Iowa. 


WANTED—A position as manager or overseer of a sporting 

estate or game preserve, by a gentleman who is a thoroug 
sportsman, and has shot bot sores a small game in Texas, 
Virginia, N.C., N. W. Canada, B.C., Africa, and the old 
country. Ralph Smith, Flat Rock, N C. 


WANTED—Very old _ shot-guns, muzzle-loaders. Send 
description and prices. B, care Fretp AND STREAM. 


lt HE ANGLER’S GUIDE, just out, 200 pages, illustrated; 

handsomest and most practical angler’s book ever pub- 
lished. Portraits, histories, local names, etc., of all the 
marine and inland species; 2,000 fishing resorts. Everything 
about fishes and fishing. By mail, 50 cents. Address 
Nassau Publishing Co., Richmond Hill, L. I 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE. 


Don't forget, you can come to “Astoria in September and 
October on any railroad from Kansas City, Omaha, St, Paul 
and all other Missouri River territory for $25.00; from 
St. Louis, $30.00; from Chicago, $33.00, and from New York, 
$50.00. Astoria is the historic port at the mouth of the 
Columbia River, founded in 1811 by John Jacob Astor, where 
everybody now wants to go to make a fortune.Its scenery 
from every direction is indescribable, and there is an abun- 
dance of hunting and fishing the year round. As a Summer 
resort it is without an equal, Address Chamber of Com- 
merce, room 417, Astoria, Oregon, for free literature. 


56 ACRES and house in “mountain” section of Florida, ona 
beautiful lake, hunting, fishing and boating, perfect 
climate, $2,000. C, care Frevp AND STREAM. 


40 ACRES on Flathead Lake, Montana, improved, famous 
hunting and fishing locality. B, care Freitp anp STREAM. 
80 ACRES in Cass County, Minnesota, in the heart of a 
sportsman’s paradise, no improvements, $800. McF., 
care FreELD AND STREAM. 


FAMOUS duck pass in Minnesota, $20,000. W, care FreLp 
AND STREAM. 





























IN ADIRONDACKS—70 acres of land, 35-acre lake with 
fish hatchery and well stocked, al! improvements, $10,000. 
D, care Fretp AND STREAM. 


6,000 ACRES in Massachusetts, containing 40 ponds and 
lakes, well timbered, game and fish plentiful, $5 per acre. 
E,, care Fretp anp STREAM. 


3,500 ACRES Adirondack Preserve, 11 miles from station, 
improvements, on beautiful lake, $17,000. Also other 
desirable hunting properties. O., care Fietp anp STREAM. 


I have a desirable place for some sportsman looking for 
a home in this State. Also severa! large acreage properties 
that would make idea! preserves or shooting boxes. Address 
Plummer F. Jones, Avonia, Virginia. 


LONG ISLAND. 
20 acres in the woods. Goo 
for particulars, Farm Rureau, 150 Nassau St., 





Grand place for a bungalow or camp; 
shooting. Only $2,200. Write 
New York City 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE near Bridgeport; 65 miles from 
New York City. Trolley to within 4 mile of property. 
Grounds 20 acres, water frontage of 1,200 feet on the beau- 
tiful Housatonic River, House built at'a cost of $6,000; barn, 
stable, carriage-house and other buildings, Fruit in abun- 
dance, Good shooting for duck, rail and ruffed grouse; good 
fishing for striped bass, bluefish, etc.; splendid boating. 
J., care Fretp AND STREAM. 
WANTED—Sporting pro 
lowest price. Address ‘ 
AND STREAM. 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


ITS PURITY HAS! MADE IT FAMOUS 


9 1 OO Trrewnrens $75 
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EDWARD A. POUCHER 


Our cover this month shows a characteristic design by 
Edward A, Poucher, who has made a specialty of decorative 
illustrations and illustrative decorations. Mr. Poucher_ is 
one of the few artists now working in New York who is native 
to the city and has always worked and studied here. He 
has been particularly fortunate, we think, in his excellent 
delineation of the island on our cover, which seems to ex- 
actly fit the picture conjured up by the writer’s description 
in the‘ ‘Log of the Isle of Rest.” Other work by Mr. Poucher 
will appear in forthcoming issues of Freup AND STREAM. 
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THE LOG OF THE ISLE OF REST 
By EDWIN C. DICKENSON 


Monpay, AuGustT Ist. 

AM lord of all I survey. I have 

come into my kingdom. This morning 

my boatman landed me on the island 
and left me in solitary state amid my 
pile of ¢mpedimenta. My first impressions 
bear me out in the confidence | had 
placed in my doctor’s ability to find a 
place where rest alone was possible. I 
‘an realize now why he laughed when I 
suggested a retired shore resort or a 
mountain hotel. Compared with the 
island either of these places would be a 
howling Bedlam. 

Three thousand miles and more of old 
ocean roll unbroken between me and 
Kurope and the bracing breeze sweeps 
over the island uncontaminated by the 
sweat of land. 

Shoreward the mainland is three miles 
away; the nearest habitation a mile far- 
ther. Every Wednesday and Saturday 
my boatman is to come out with pro- 
visions and water—for they tell me there 
is no drinking-water on the island—and 
bring me news of the greater world. Out- 
side of him I probably shall not see a 
human face from one month’s end to the 
other, for this is a deserted bit of coast 
and the waters about the island little 
frequented, the doctor tells me. 

My “‘castle”’ is of logs, in the rough, out- 
side, smoothed to a semblance of plank 


within. But the cracks and chinks are 
filled and the roof shingled and water- 
tight. What more can a man want? 
There are but two rooms in the cabin, a 
main room where I am to prepare my 
meals and eat them, and generally have 
my being, when I am forced indoors by 
inclement weather, and a bedroom at 
the end of the cabin furthest from the 
door, which reminds me much of a 
“stateroom” I once saw aboard a 
lumber schooner—small and dark and 
low, with a plank bunk built into the 
wall on which I am to sleep long hours 
with nothing between me and the hard 
board but straw and a blanket or two, 
while Nature rejuvenates my tired brain. 
There is but one window in the cabin 
and that is in the living-room. In this 
room, too, are a stove, rusty but still 
serviceable, a rude table, a chair or two 
of like primitive construction, and, with 
the exception of my pans and dishes, 
nothing more. Yet as I sit at my table 
and write by the light of a candle, | 
find this very simplicity a source of 
delight—in its novelty, at least. 
Already I have cooked and eaten two 
meals. Did anything ever taste as good 
as these? Crisp bacon and hard-tack 
with delicious coffee, and in the evening, 
part of a chicken I procured ashore, 
disappeared with a rapidity and relish 
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that fairly startled me. What cravings 
of appetite this salt air has created in me. 
And this is life—so simple, so satisfying. 

To-morrow | shall explore my island, 
for | have taken a lease of it without 
previous examination, yet I have faith 
to believe I shall be satisfied with it, 
for my doctor knows whereof he speaks, 
I find, as a rule. 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST SRD. 

When I first contemplated coming here 
I wondered a little how I would kill time. 
I pictured the dullness and monotony of 
an existence where I should be thrown 
altogether on my own resources for 
amusement; where I was not to be al- 
lowed my books for company; where 
I was forbidden even to think. 

Wonder of wonders, now I scarcely find 
the time even to write this log which | 
promised myself faithfully I would keep 
with assiduous regularity. It seems, 
as I think it over, that 1 spend most of 
my time eating and sleeping. In the 
interval I fish some, dig clams, catch crabs 
and live, in general, a delightfully no- 
madic existence, and this is but my third 
day on the island! 

Once at least every day, and some 
days twice, I bathe in the salt water, 
swimming far out to sea in the glorious 
brine, farther than I ought, I fear, in 
view of the fact that there is no one about 
on whom I could depend for aid in case 
I were taken with a sudden cramp. But 
this is but illustrative of the happy care- 
lessness of the life I lead. 

Yesterday I made a voyage of discov- 
ery—on land. I was surprised at the cir- 
cumference of the island. Irom shore 
it looks to be scarcely more than a sandy 
atoll, crowned with a few storm-stunted 
trees. But the sand is all shoreward. 
On the side facing the sea, granite cliffs 
rise, in some places steeply, in others in 
a gentle slope, from the water’s edge. 
Here there is excitement in climbing over 
and around the huge boulders which 
some giant hand has strewn along this 
sea front and the jagged, jutting rocks 
forced out during some great convulsion 
of Nature’s forces. And again there is 


the flavor of romance here, for it is said 
that this was once a favorite landing- 
place of the hero-pirate Kidd. 
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It was on this wild side of the island 
that | happened upon the spring. I had 
been told that fresh water was not to be 
found upon the island, even the doctor 
asserted this, and he had lived for weeks 
at a time on it. So | laughed in boyish 
delight when, prying curiously into every 
suggestion of a cave along the rocky sea- 
front, | came upon a crevice seamed in 
the face of a sloping wall of rock, in which 
I heard the music of trickling water. | 
climbed down the rough, irregular walls 
of this into cool, shaded depths, and stood, 
at last, beside a stream of such clearness 
that it did not even shadow the white 
rock beneath it. I tasted and found it 
delightfully cool and sweet contrasted 
with that which is brought me in casks 
from the mainland. A few yards away 
the crevice ended and from a slit in the 
blank wall burst the little stream and fell 
into a little cup-shaped basin which in 
turn fed the one I had heard. 

My joy in this discovery was far greater 
than [ have felt in winning many a hard 
fought legal battle. 

After I had climbed out into the sun- 
light above again, | completed my round 
of the island and arrived at the cabin to 
find that my boatman had come and gone, 
leaving my provisions before the cabin 
door. So, for another two days at least, 
it seems, I am not to see a human face. 

THurspay, AuGUsT 4TH. 
inter woman! This morning my 
Iden was invaded. I ought to be sorry 
for this fact, I suppose, in the light of what 
I have thought and said along these lines; 
but in consideration of the other fact that 
this invasion was the means of saving my 
life, possibly I may be pardoned when | 
say that Iam not; although I do regret 

the obligations it has placed me under. 

At high-tide this morning | donned my 
bathing suit and plunged, as is my cus- 
tom, from the rocks on the seaward side 
of the island. 

After the first shock I found the water 
delightful and swam easily and tirelessly 
out from shore without thought of dis- 
tance or time. So, when I came to turn 
about and make for the island, I found 
that I was further from it than I had 
ever been before. Whether it is that 
there is a stronger tide the further one 
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gets from the shore, or whether 1 had 
over-estimated my strength, | do not 
know, but enough to say that before | 
had completed half the distance back | 
felt the first symptoms of exhaustion, and 
when the island lay still a hundred yards 
or more away I could barely keep my 
head above water, and every muscle in 
my body cried out in agony at the strug- 
gle, while my tired lungs ached with 
pain. If I feared for my life, who will 
blame me? So far as I knew, in fact, as 
I had every reason to believe, there was 
not a soul within miles of me on whom 
1 could call for assistance. Yet, because 
one hopes against hope at such a time, I 
cried out in my despair, and cast one long- 
ing glance about me in the hope that 
there might be some floating object to 
sustain my weight. If ever I felt that 
Providence had a hand in my destiny it 
was at this moment. Not a hundred 
yards away, her bow pointed fairly for 
me and slipping easily along before the 
light breeze, was a small craft of the type 
known as ‘‘catboat.”” In the stern was 
a single occupant—a_ girl. I waved 
feebly and my head went under in conse- 
quence. But when the blessed air came 
again to my aching lungs the boat was 
alongside, and as I stretched an arm out, 
a hand caught mine. It was a small 
hand, but it was strong and it seemed to 
me veritably like that of an angel from 
heaven. Blindly I reached out with the 
other hand and caught the gunwale of 
the low-sided boat. I shook the water 
from my eyes and looked up into those of 
my rescuer. I saw dimly, then, but they 
were blue and beautiful and very much 
embarrassed. I did not have the breath 
to utter my thanks, but if ever eyes 
showed gratitude I know mine did as 
they met the tender blue ones above me. 
The girl would have tried to lift me into 
the boat, but I sueceeded in gasping out 
that in a minute or two I would regain 
sufficient strength to climb over the low 
rail. L clune there for some minutes, 
then climbed wearily over the rail and lay 
exhausted in the dry bottom of the 
boat, which the girl at onee headed 
for the island. 

We had reached the jetty in 
and the girl brought her boat 


silence 
gently 
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alongside. I got up to leave it, once 
more myself, and proceeded to express 
my gratitude for her timely assistance. 

‘You owe me nothing,” she said gen- 
erously; “it was your good fortune and 
mine that I happened to be near.” 

“My life is not much, it is true,” I 
replied, with attempt at lightness; “but 
such as it is, it is yours to command.” 

“You must promise me,” I added, 
gravely, “that if you are ever in need of 
a friend you will come to me. Will you 
promise?” 


I am at least twenty years her 
senior, and probably look more. It was 
not as though I was younger.  Reluc- 


tantly she promised and we shook hands 
to bind the bargain, as it were. Then | 
shoved her boat’s bow from the jetty and 
watched the light craft slip rapidly away. 

To night, for some strange reason, | 
have a longing once more for human com- 
panionship. 

SaTuRDAY, AUGUST 6TH. 

This morning my boatman came over 
with water and provisions. I did not 
mention the finding of my spring to him 
and let him roll up my water cask as 
usual, for I intend that this shall be a 
secret. The thought of this clear, limpid 
spring scattered about with broken glass, 
tomato-cans and the traces in general 
which picnickers leave behind them, is 
peculiarly abhorrent to me now. 

l'urthest from my intention, too, was it 
to say anything of my narrow escape from 
drowning to this only human communi- 
cant I have, but one of the first inquiries 
the fellow made was concerning my health 
after my rescue. It seems that Miss 
Archer—for that is the name of my fair 
rescuer—commissioned him to inquire 
as to this, and informed him to some ex- 
tent, at least, of the facts of the case. | 
think she did this that he might warn 
me from future danger in my bathing, 
for he read me a long lecture on the 
treacherous nature of the currents and 
eddies about the island. 

3ut he is close-mouthed enough about 
other matters. When I attempted to learn 
more about Miss Archer his answers were 
surprisingly monosyllabic and beyond 
discovering that she was the daughter of 
the owner of the island, which I have 
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now named “The Isle of Rest,” I 
learned nothing of importance. 

I fear that it was the novelty of the 
life which has attracted me_ hitherto, 
for now I am beginning to grow distinctly 
restless—to desire to get back once more 
to the great, moving world, and not feel 
that | am stagnating. For the first time 
the hours today seemed to drag slowly 
by. Iam afraid, too, that the amount 
of thinking I do would bring down the 
wrath of my doctor did he but know of it. 

However, my health has improved 
wonderfully, without doubt. A few 
more weeks of this, I feel, will be sufficient 
to warrant my return to the profession. 

I’ripay, AuGusT 12TH. 

Man proposes and God disposes. For 
nearly a week now, I have neglected my 
log, and each day’s neglect made the 
morrow’s easier. I suppose the reason 
for this lies in that I have been so occu- 
pied in the living of my life that I have 
not had the time or desire to record it, 
that I have been seeing life on a grander, 
if simpler, scale—in a deeper measure; 
and certainly if, as Emerson says, ‘‘re- 
flection is good for the soul,” then my 
soul must have been vastly benefited this 
week. 

But there has come a time when my 
very being is so surcharged with exper- 
ience, emotions, that it seems as though 
I must have a confidant—materialize 
these, as it were, even if it be but the 
putting of them in black and white. 

In my innermost soul I know that 
Marian is a choice flower of girlhood; that 
her cheek, in spite of the tan of the wind 
and sea, is as softly colored as Nature’s 
most beautiful blossoms; that her eyes 
are of a blue that one sometimes sees in 
the afternoon sky, or in the breeze-stirred 
sea; that her glorious crown of hair is a 
deep, lustrous brown, of which I have 
never seen the like. I know that she is tall, 
almost as tall as myself, and lithe; that 
she moves with the easy grace that comes 
alone with a perfect form; yet I do not 
realize these things until I set them down, 
until I tell them to someone, even though 
it be but myself; and, after all, it is right 
that this should be so, for it is not the 
sweetness of her body, but that of her 
personality which is conveyed subtly 


to my senses when I am with her, for all 
these things are but the incidents of one 
great power, and that is Love. 

Now that I have expressed myself I 
feel relieved of mind; not only this, but 
conscious of the fact that even if one be in 
love one must not neglect one’s resolves 
altogether, so I have determined to write 
up this log so far as my memory will 
permit. 

Last Monday—I think it was Mon- 
day—Marian—she was Miss Archer then, 
however—landed on the island from her 
vatboat with a companion, a gentleman. 
He was young and good-looking, and al- 
though I had seen the girl but once and 
am, as Iehave said, much older than she 
and somewhat sophisticated, I had sup- 
posed, yet these facts made me distinctly 
envious of him. 

My relief, then, was in proportion, when 
the young girl introduced him as an 
agent for some yacht club which desired 
to purchase the island and use it as a 
station, and asked my permission to show 
him over it. Yet it was the first time | 
had known that the island was for sale 
and it seemed to me almost as though my 
roof was being sold over my head, for I 
had come to love this bit of rock, sand 
and trees. I decided then and there to 
outbid the yacht club if they decided to 
buy. 

While the agent was energetically 
quartering the island I took the oppor- 
tunity to engage her in quite a conversa- 
tion, in which she told me much of 
herself. Living by the sea has given her 
a frankness which her college education 
has tempered into delightful ingenuous- 
ness. She told me, half unconsciously, 
I think—of her simple life in the village, 
of her going away to school, her mother’s 
death, and of how she keeps house for 
her father, who, I believe, conducts the 
general store of the village. Not being 
able to leave his business, he sent her with 
the agent—a rather unconventional thing 
to do, T should say. 

When the inspection of the island was 
completed and the two—the beautiful 
young girl and the spruce young man, 
had sailed away together, I felt lonely— 
and envious. 

Tuesday was a day of unmitigated bore- 
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dom. I felt indisposed for work of any 
kind, and as I have nothing to read on 
the island, I felt very much like a pris- 
oner. I think this feeling led me to 
take the resolve I did, and that was that 
I would go ashore the following day with 
my boatman and charter some manner of 
craft. I never realized until this day, 
what chances I was taking in having no 
means of communication with the main- 
land with the exception of the semi- 
weekly visits of my boatman. 

Acting on this determination, Wednes- 
day, I discarded the disreputable looking 
flannels [ affect on the island, and getting 
into a more presentable suit of light 
crash, met my boatman at the jetty as 
he landed and informed him that I was 
going ashore with him. 

I could see he was surprised, but 
whether at my appearance or intention, 
I could not say and cared less. 

It is a long pull from the island to the 
mainland. I decided on the way over 
that my craft must be a sailboat. I 
have had some experience in yachting 
and entertained no fear of my ability to 
manage a craft of this kind. 

My boatman knew of just such a boat 
as I wanted and when we landed at the 
village, he took me to her. She was 
indeed an ideal boat for my purpose—a 
knockabout of some twenty feet in length. 
Her lines were full and clean, and a neat 
cabin gave her the appearance of being 
quite a little ship. She lies at anchor in 
the cove in the lee of the island as I write, 
for I sailed her back that day and found 
her up to my expectations in every 
respect. 

The boat transaction over, I went to 
the village post-office, and there, as luck 
would have it, I met Miss Archer. I 
obtained her permission and walked with 
her through the quiet, shaded streets of 
the old village to her home. We got along 
famously, after I had agreed not to refer 
to the rescue again. 

When we arrived at her home, which 
is a large, pleasantly situated farm-house, 
she invited me in, but I plead the neces- 
sity of an early return to the island and 
excused myself. On the way back to my 


boat, I met a tall, rather slender old gen- 
tleman, who nodded pleasantly to me and 
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inquired how I enjoyed myself on the 
island. After some conversation, _ it 
turned out that it was the owner himself, 
to whom I was talking. Naturally enough, 
it was not my first thought on learning 
his name, that he was the owner of the 
island, but that he was the father of 
my young friend. 

“T understand you desire to sell the 
island, Mr. Archer,” I said. 

“Yes,” he replied, “I am negotiating 
for its sale.” 

“But you have made no positive agree- 
ment?” 

“No,” he answered, simply. 

“What is the price you ask?” 

“Ten thousand,” he replied. 

“Can I have the refusal of it for one 
week?” I asked. 

He agreed to this after some hesitation 
and further said that he would not men- 
tion my name in connection with the 
matter. 

So I returned to the island in a fair 
way to be its owner. Why I should pay 
this considerable sum for a bit of granite 
and sand of no possible commercial value, 
I could not tell even myself, except the 
fact that I had grown fond of it. 

So much for yesterday. Late this 
morning I strolled to the sea side of the 
island. What was my surprise on reach- 
ing the cliffs to see the figure of a woman 
seated on the rocks at their foot. Pulled 
up on the shelving granite, near at hand 
was the familiar catboat of Miss Archer. 
This revealed the identity of the visitor. 
As I looked closer, I saw that her elbows 
were on her knees and her face in her 
hands, and that her whole body was 
shaking, apparently, with weeping. 

Should I leave her undisturbed in her 
privacy, or should I try to comfort her? 
The memory of how she had saved my 
life, but more of the charming person- 
ality of the girl, decided me. I made my 
way down to her. The wash of the waves 
drowned the sound of my footsteps, and 
it was not until I stood beside her that she 
lifted a startled, tear-stained face to me. 
I had seen that she was beautiful before, 
but now as she looked up at me with 
flushed cheeks and eyes shining through 
her tears, I fairly caught my breath. 

“You are in trouble, my young friend,” 
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I said, seating myself by her and looking 
out to sea. She did not answer me, but 
she did not move away. What subtle 
flood of sympathy was there between us? 
We sat so for many minutes, and neither 
spoke, yet I knew she was comforted, as 
she told me afterwards. 

After a time she grew calmer, and then 
she told me, between soft catches in her 
young, sweet voice, that she had come 
for a farewell visit to the island; that 
her father would be forced to sell it, such 
was the state of his finances; and that 
she loved it as she loved no other spot 
on earth. 

So she confided in me, little dreaming 
that I was the prospective purchaser, 
and when she had finished I had taken a 
small, brown hand in mine and as it lay 
there trustfully, something broke the 
reserve in me and I told her of myself— 
the story of a lonely man, who had never 
known the love of a woman; had never 
cared for it, so busy had I been with my 
ambitions, and later, their realization in 
the profession; of the change which had 
come over me since I had known her; and 
finally, that I loved her and wanted her 
to marry me. So this great passion of 
my life surprised me as it did the young 
girl, and came to my lips when my mind 
had refused to admit of its existence. 

What a strange thing is woman! For 
a long while the girl said not a word, the 
pain in her face alone warned me of fail- 
ure. But I was not one to lose easily; 
my passion broke out afresh. 

She listened to my words of love; 
scoffed at the idea of my being too old, 
as I suggested, and then—point-blank, 
accused me of wishing to marry her out of 
pity, pure and simple, or because of grati- 
tude for the saving of my life. And from 
this position I cannot move her, though I 
were to tell her a hundred times, that I 
love her soul, her mind and every atom of 
her lovely body, from the crown of her 
chestnut hair to the tip of her white tennis 
sneaks. And now I am left on the island, 
miserable. 

SatTurpay, AuGustT 20TH. 

I never realized how great was my 
affection for the island until this after- 
noon, when the little knockabout ran in 
under its lee after an absence of a 
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day and a night, and the cozy little cabin 
in the trees opened up once more before 
me. 

So many events have crowded them- 
selves into these last two days, I am in a 
quandary how to begin to record them. 
But first, the greatest gale in years has 
swept the coast for the last twenty-four 
hours, carrying wreck and untold damage 
along its whole length; and second, be- 
cause of this, this is to be my last entry 
in the Log of the Isle of Rest. 

It seems a queer whimsy of Providence, 
that I, who have been seeking for rest 
from all strenuous exertion, should have 
fought with every muscle and every nerve 
in my being for my life and something 
far dearer to me—the life of another— 
and should have won the victory, and an- 
other, dearer. 

Yesterday morning when I arose and 
stepped outside my cabin door, I ob- 
served first of all, that the horizon was 
hidden in a bank of haze, that the air 
was heavy and depressing as well, and that 
but for the oily swell the sea lay smooth 
and dark, like a marble floor, and around 
the sun was a rainbow-hued circle. It 
Was a curious phenomenon, the first of its 
like I had ever seen, and it filled me with 
strange foreboding of things to come, 
forebodings which my disheartened mood 
must have encouraged, for it seemed to 
me then that my life would be but a 
weary round after the happenings of the 
day before. 

All the morning the sea lay so, without 
a ripple on its surface, and the haze 
spread from the horizon to the zenith 
with the sun boring its way weakly 
through it. 

The tide turned about noon, and with 
it came a sea breeze which darkened in 
many wrinkles the surface of the sea. 
But even the strong wind that swept at 
last to me over the island was hot and 
ungrateful to the lungs, and no sooner 
had it come than it died away and left 
the sea uneasy beneath its touch. I fol- 
lowed its course ashore and caught the 
glint of a white sail against the loom of 
land. I wondered if it could be she, and 
laughed bitterly, for I knew that after yes- 
terday she would visit the island no more; 
so I set about preparing my noon meal 
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trying to find forgetfulness in this way. 

It was an hour later when I went to 
the spring for water. This, as I have 
said, is on the seaward side of the island 
and as I reached the rocky bluff above it, 
the first thing my eyes rested on was the 
sail of a small boat—a sail and boat I 
knew. It was the girl in her catboat. 
She was a good half-mile off the island 
and was heading for it. My heart leaped. 
Maybe, after all, she was coming back to 
the island, I told myself, and getting be- 
calmed in the lull had been carried by 
it on the tide. But now there was wind 
and she was making good progress. 

As I watched, the breeze jumped to a 
strong wind, and the water, which a mo- 
ment before had been calm as a mill- 
pond, was ruffled black as far as the eye 
could see. Anxiously I watched the 
little boat. It heeled and righted itself 
and heeled again, and even as my eyes 
were glued on it, the little sail went quite 
over and lay on the water. 

May I never suffer again the agony that 
grew on me, as | raced back across the 
island to my boat. I had but one 
thought, and that was to get to her. I 
dashed down the beach, jumped into my 
tender and pulled like a maniac to the 
sail-boat. As I ran up the main- 
sail, I felt the first force of the gale 
that thrashed and thundered in my ears. 
I slipped the moorings and trimming the 
sheet, the yacht leaped away before the 
wind, past the island and out to sea. 
Looking ahead sharply I thought every 
effort in vain, for I could not see a break in 
the awakeningsea. Then, I saw the boat 
low down in the water. At first I thought 
her capsized, but as I looked again I saw 
that she had partly filled and that the girl 
was clinging to a thwart. A thickness 
that was like a pall had spread over the 
sky now and the sea looked ugly beyond 
description. Already ragged whitecaps 
were showing here and there and the wind 
whipped wrinkles on the slanting waves 
as they surged by me. 

It seemed an age, though it was probab- 
ly a scant quarter of an hour since I had 
seen the mishap, that the knockabout was 
rushing by the smaller boat. The girl 
waved bravely to me, and as she waved, a 
sea broke clean over her and filled the 
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half-swamped boat. Then I put my 
helm hard down, and when the little 
yacht rushed into the wind with her sail 
thundering and her blocks rattling, the 
catboat lay close abeam. It had quite 
filled, and still clinging bravely to it, was 
the girl. 1 threw her a coil of line in a 
fury of haste, but she caught it and man- 
aged to make it fast about her, and then, 
before the yacht could drift away, I had 
pulled her alongside, lifted her over 
the low gunwale into the dry cockpit of 
the knockabout, and as she lay there ex- 
hausted, but safe, I could have shouted 
to God my thanks for her deliverance. 

And then the full fury of the gale broke 
onus. I triple-reefed the mainsail and 
tried to beat for the island. The little boat 
went over on her beam ends to pay me 
for my temerity; so I put her before the 
wind and she darted off before it like a 
frightened bird, with the seas piling ever 
higher astern of her. Somewhere in the 
gloom ahead lay Broad Island and once 
in the lee of this we were safe. 

The girl and I had not exchanged a 
word as yet; now, as the little yacht set- 
tled down to her long run before the gale, 
I beckoned her to me at the helm and 
shouted to her above the noise of the 
gale, that she would find a stimulant in 
the cabin and something dry of mine to 
put on. She protested wearily, but I in- 
sisted and she made her way down the 
little companionway, closing the hatches 
after her. An hour must have passed 
and she had not come on deck. 

I had raised Broad Island by this time. 
It was maybe five miles off the starboard 
bow, although it looked further in the haze 
which hung over the sea. I held the boat’s 
course so as to pass close to its outer end. 

An hour later the little yacht ran in 
under the lee of the island. As she 
slipped through the smooth waters of 
the narrow bay, it was hard to believe 
that outside the worst gale of many years 
was approaching its height. I picked 
out a cozy anchorage but a stone’s throw 
from shore in the deserted bay, and 
dropped anchor. Night was falling fast 


now, and by the time I had furled the sail 
and made everything snug on the little 
yacht, it was quite dark. 

I opened the cabin door and called to 
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the girl. 1 received no answer. I felt 
for the matches which I kept near the 
door, and finding them, struck a light. 
There, stretched at length on a cushioned 
locker, asleep from sheer exhaustion, lay 
the girl. She had pulled on an old blue 
sweater of mine which vastly became her. 
Her head rested on one arm, the other 
hung limply over the side of the locker. 

There was something sacred in the 


tenderness that came over me at the 
sight of her, sleeping. Her face was 


flushed, her red lips parted, and a tendril 
of the rich chestnut hair I so loved had 
strayed across her closed eyes and blended 


marvelously with the long lashes. And 
she was in my boat, my cabin, and 


clothed even in my old sweater! 

I tiptoed softly by her to the little 
fo’castle where I kept an oil stove and a 
slender stock of canned goods. Here | 
found tongue and a sealed can of hard- 
tack. Sugar, condensed milk and coffee 
were there too. I lighted the little stove 
and soon the fragrance of the berry was 
deliciously scenting the little ship. 

Maybe it was this, maybe her unac- 
customed couch, but when I had prepared 
the simple meal I looked up from it to 
find the girl gravely regarding me with 
approving eyes. 

The flush of sleep was still on her fair 
face and her dark hair hung in witchery 
about its soft oval. 

“Oh, you are awake?” I said, taken by 
surprise. 

“Yes,” she replied. 

I told her. 

“And the storm?” 


‘Where are we?”’ 
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“Js more frightful than ever outside. 
Here we are perfectly safe.”’ 

“And we will have to stay here all 
night?” she asked. 

‘T fear so,” | answered, gently. ; 

lor a time she was silent. 

“You saved my life.” 

“Yes,” I replied, gravely, ‘I saved 
your life.” 

She looked at me with inquiry in her 
eyes as though she thought that at least 
I might disclaim it. 

“That coffee smells delicious,” she 
remarked, irrelevantly. 

“‘T saved your life,” I continued, ignor- 
ing this remark, ‘‘and you saved mine. 
In the natural order of things we would 
be—er—”’ 

“Quits?” she suggested. 

“Yes,” I said, “if I had not saved 
something of incomparably more value 
than you have.”’ 

Even in the dimly lit cabin I could see 
her cheek darken. 

“Oh,” she said brightly, “I think we 
will call it even.”’ 

“But you see I am not satisfied,” I 
plead more calmly than I felt. Our eyes 
met. I wondered if she could read what 
was in my soul, and hoped she could. 

“You see, I want you for my very 
own, dear,” I added, in a low tone. 

She did not answer me by word, but 
her eyes met mine honestly, bravely, with 
a light that I had not seen in them before. 
The dim cabin with its swinging lantern, 
its unstable motion and creaking noises, 
was suddenly glorified to me. 

So endeth the Log. 


AUGUST 


By LALIA MITCHELL 


August skies are fair to see, 
August breezes brightly blow, 
Rare the flowers upon the lea, 
Red as flame and white as snow. 
Earth, a queen, triumphant reigns, 
Flinging gifts on every hand, 
‘Till her moon’s gold splendor wanes 


O’er a poppy-bordered land. 
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SPORT IN HAWAII 


THE DIARY OF A NINE DAYS’ HUNT ON MOLOKAI—AN ISLAND POSSESSING 
AN ASTONISHING ABUNDANCE OF GAME, LARGE AND SMALL 


By CARL WALTER SCHULTZ 


EK must do something for your 
amusement while you are in 
the Islands. How would you 

like to take a hunting trip to Molokai?” 

3efore answering I looked keenly xt 
my friend, Bob Atkinson. To all out- 
ward appearances his intentions were 
kindly. He gave not the least im- 
pression of one who makes an unseemly 
jest upon a serious subject, nor was 
there any hint of personal insult in his 
manner towards me. And yet, I re- 
membered to have been told that the 
faintest reference to the lepers, or to 
their island, was regarded by the good 
people of the Hawaiian group as a 
mortal affront. 

“Certainly,” I answered at length. 
“T should enjoy it of all things.” Strictly 
speaking, this was not the truth, for 
my impressions of Molokai, the island 
allotted to lepers, while purely from 
hearsay, were not favorable. I felt 
that I could afford to be slightly un- 
truthful in honor of politeness, how- 
ever, for I thought that I detected in 
Bob certain signs indicative of the fact 
that he was testing my courage as a 
tenderfoot. Of course, no sane person, 
not even a Hawaiian under the glamor 
of his tropical skies and sunlit sea, 
would venture amongst the lepers of 
Molokai. 

No farther allusion was made to the 
plan till three days later, when Bob an- 
nounced that he was ready to go, and 
that preparations were complete. I 
acquiesced humbly and went with him to 
inspect the outfit. It consisted of canned 
goods, lard, bread, two Mexican saddles 
and bridles, two shot guns and two 
rifles, with ammunition; and last, but 
not least, as | afterwards discovered, 
a large five-gallon demijohn, conspicu- 


P Pur- 
Although I still doubted our 
destination, I recognized the preparations 
for a hunt as perfect and complete, and 
without farther question surrendered 
myself to Bob’s guidance. 

At noon on the thirteenth of April, 
1906, we boarded the age-grimed little 
steamer Like-Like. On that particular 
day I noticed that the dock was singu- 
larly quiet, devoid of the usual throng of 
wondering natives that assembles at 
each in-coming or out-going craft. Save 
for ourselves and the men busily load- 
ing freight on the Like-Like, our wharf 
was entirely deserted. Not so, how- 
ever, at a pier farther along the coast, 
where a vessel smaller and even shabbier 
than ours was evidently preparing to 
put to sea. Here the shore was fairly 
black with people, and while we waited 
for the cargo to be loaded, I watched 
the crowd through my field glasses. 
I judged by their bare, gleaming heads, 
that the gathering consisted almost en- 
tirely of natives, and their attention 
was centered upon two black draped 
figures, evidently preparing to depart 
on the little vessel. Royalty, I thought, 
though the long black robes worn by the 
majority of the crowd savored some- 
what more of sorrow than of pomp 
but with the Islanders of the Southern 
Seas, an outsider can never tell. The 
state costume, consisting of a high hat, 
and the royal dainty of a poi dog, 
demonstrate this, although I am told 
both these habits are now relegated to 
the past. As I watched the black- 
robed crowd upon the beach, now and 
again a curious sound would come across 
the blue waters of the bay, in which the 
gold-fish were floating like red leaves. 
It was a long drawn wail repeated at 


ously labelled, . “For _ Medicinal 
poses. ” 
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regular intervals, that rose and fell like 
the cadence of the wind. The first time 
I heard it I shuddered and turned away, 





‘*sTOOD WITH HIS ARMS FULL OF KELP AND 
WATCHED US PASS’”’ 


then turned 
nated. 
Presently Bob 
standing. 
“Come away,” he whispered. ‘ Don’t 
listen.” And he led me, half forcibly, 
to where the sailors thumped on empty 
boxes and tramped noisily about the 
deck, evidently desiring to drown the 
sound of wailing from across the water. 
Yet it was there, insistent and un- 
deniable, and we would find ourselves 
looking in each other’s eyes and listen- 


listened, fasci- 


” 


again and 


r 
came to where I was 


ing. 
‘What is it?” I asked for the hun- 
dredth time, but so far without an 


answer. 

“The leper boat for Molokai,” Bob 
replied reluctantly. “If I had known, 
we'd have waited another day.” 

[ did not look in the direction of the 
vessel again, but stood on the farther 
side of our boat till we rounded the 
point at Diamond Head. As the Like- 
Like turned, the shore was before me 
once more. The black crowd was thin- 
ning, and a broad strip of blue lay be- 
tween the shining sand and the dingy 
little craft that faced the open sea. 
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Despite the efforts of the Like-Like to 
free herself from the boat carrying the 
lepers, the latter kept fairly abreast 
of us during the entire voyage. I felt 
tempted to inquire whether the two 
vessels landed at the same wharf, but, 
out of consideration for my host and for 
the Captain, refrained. Each seemed 
to regard the presence of the leper boat 
as an intrusion upon his special domain. 

The island of Molokai may be seen 
from the harbor of Honolulu, two 
spires of pastelle blue against a faintly 
green sky. We kept the peaks straight 
ahead of us, and they deepened and 
sharpened, and finally we saw the slop- 
ing shoves of the island, with the Pali, 
a huge, hideous mountain, looming five 
thousand feet in the background. Scowl- 
ing black clouds hung about the bare, 
red mountain top; but the sun was 
edging them with silver and here and 
there bursting through in broad beams 
of light. At the base of the terrifying 
pinnacle there were trees of glowing 
tropical green, and nearer the gently 
sloping shore there nestled a town with 
neatly whitewashed houses and gay 
gardens; and there was also a pir, and 





THE RANCH HOUSE 


what seemed to be a custom house with 
the flag of our country fluttering; and 
there were two churches, with crosses 
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gleaming from their spires. A_ ship- 
wrecked mariner would never have 
feared to have been cast ashore in that 
peaceful little town—unless he had heard 
of it before. 

The Like-Like seemed to make a de- 
tour and kept far away from the wharf, 
but the small, sad vessel in our wake 
headed straight for the pier. Perhaps 
it was morbid curiosity, perhaps human 
sympathy, or 
something of 
both, that 
prompted, but, 
call it what you 
will, I stood on 
deck and watch- 
ed that pitiful 
spot till the for- 
bidding cliffs of 
the Pali hid the 
town with its 
gleaming cross- 
es from my 
sight. With my 
glasses I could 
see throngs as- 
sembling on the 
shore to meet 
thesteamer,and 
here and there 
along the coast 
the natives were 
plying their 
various occupa- 
tions. One man 
in particular, a 
huge, brawny 
fellow, had ap- 
parently waded 
far out to sea 
to where a tiny 
reef had formed 
an island. Here he stood with his arms 
full of kelp and watched us pass. We 
were not close enough to distinguish 
his features, but the poise of his body 
did not hint at a mortal disease. 

“He'll never get back from that reef 
alive,” the Captain commented gruffly. 

““Won’t some of the authorities send 
a boat out for him?” I asked. 

“They don’t have boats; and besides, 
a leper or two don’t matter, so long as he 
don’t escape ” 


SIGNIFIES ‘‘ 
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“And perhaps the fellow is happier to 
go now,” suggested Bob. At any rate, 
no one seemed to think of rescuing him. 

The Pali divides Molokai into dis- 
tinct portions, either of which is inac- 
cessible to the other. The leper colony 
is on the southern side and the northern 
end is owned by a Honolulu syndicate, 
of which Bob’s brother is one of the 
directors, as well as Acting Governor of 

the Hawaiian 

——- Islands. I did 

not express my 
reliefin so many 
words, when | 
made this dis- 
covery, but my 
emotion was 
none the less 
deep as we 
steamed around 
the Pali to- 
wards the little 
port of Kanna- 
kaki. Here we 
found awaiting 
us a cavalcade, 
consisting of 
Mauna Loa, a 
native, whose 
name signified 
“Big Moun- 
tain;” a Swede, 
whose name 
may mean any- 
thing —it was 
quite unpro- 
nounceable ;two 
pack mules and 
two ponies of 
the breed com- 
mon to these 
islands —wiry, 
sturdy mustangs, undersized and some- 
how giving the impression of having short 
forelegs. The gaits of these animals are 
fearful and wonderful. They climb like 
goats and lope like jack rabbits. Their 
trot absolutely beggars comparison or 
description. I mounted in good faith, 
however, for I had never ridden an island 
pony before, and we started for the ranch 
house, about eleven miles from the port. 
Immediately on leaving the port we 
followed a broad road of white sand, 


MAUNA LOA, A NATIVE, WHOSE NAME 
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hedged on either side by acacia trees, and 
by laulana or jungle weed—the same 
yellow and orange flower that we grow 





THE MUD FLATS AFFORD SPLENDID PLOVER, 
CURLEW AND DUCK SHOOTING 


in our green houses in the states. After 
leaving this road the shrubbery was 
dense till we came to the beach, where 
the cocoanut palms grew like “ragged 
feather-dusters,” as Mark Twain de- 
scribes them. On the beach we halted 
for a bit to rest our ponies, and to watch 
a Parka, a professional tree-climber, 
gather cocoanuts. I was not altogether 
sorry to see the lights of the ranch house 
twinkling through the trees. We ar- 
rived at about eight o’clock and went to 
bed immediately after supper. Perhaps 
the number of tartos and sausages that 
[ managed to dispose of accounts for the 
inspiration to keep a diary during the 
rest of my sojourn on Molokai. Up to 
that night I was guiltless. The follow- 
ing is an accurate description of the 
days as they passed. 

Aprit 147TH, ’06.—Had breakfast at 
five-thirty, and started for the Meyer 
ranch to watch the Hawaiian method 
of branding cattle. The natives throw 
the riata precisely as do the Southern 
Californians, with perhaps a shade less 
skill. Bob, who is versatile, immediately 
took a hand and worked with the best 


of them. He did not tell me that he 
had done it before, and it seemed no trick 
at all to throw the riata about the horns 
of a steer. I burned with impatience 
to try my hand. The riata twisted 
and turned and knotted at the first, 
and when at last I had straightened the 
thing out (Bob gave me a lesson) the 
loop declined to remain taut. The trick 
looked so easy when the others did it 
that I almost suspected them of giving 
me an inferior rope. After two hours’ 
practice, however, I succeeded in lasso- 
ing a young bullock, and the fun began. 
[ had never before captured anything 
with a riata; but my pony was ex- 
perienced in the game. He slackened, 
tightened or stood ground, of his own 
free will. I have loved that pony ever 
since, and on the spot I forgave him 
many shortcomings. When finally the 
pony and | had our prey under the 
branding-iron, we were both tired, vet 
triumphant. 

After naving promised to spend the 
next few days with hospitable Albert 
Meyer, we returned to the ranch house 





WAIKOLA CANYON AND RIVER FLOWING 
THROUGH IT 


to collect our belongings; thence to the 
beach in quest of plover. The plover 
is something “of a rare bird in my ex- 
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perience; but here I found the mud flats 
near the beach literally covered with the 
black-breasted species. They were shy 





WHERE HORSES WERE LEFT WITH 


MAUNA LOA 


however, und rose at our approach, and 
unfortunately we had no decoys.  be- 
fore the afternoon ended we managed 
to get twenty plover, ten plump mallards 
and one curlew. The afternoon became 
clouded and oppressive as it waned. 
and we left off shooting rather early. 

The fact that Bob was feeling some- 
what under the weather did not prevent 
our attending a horse-race at Kannakaki. 
One of the contesting horses belonged 
to a Parka or Chinaman, the other to a 
Kanaka, and each owner was to ride his 
own horse. Thus the affair was almost 
racial’ in its intensity. We found the 
village crowded with Kanakas, and the 
feeling ran high against the Parka, who 
was from another part of the island. 
The women were especially excited and 
stood about in the long holakols, talking 
and gesticulating, their bronze faces 
alight with excitement. A little brown 
girl, with gleaming eyes and teeth, came 
towards me and asked if I would bet. 
All the others, she said, wanted to bet 
on the Kanaka, and she wished to bet 
on the Kanaka herself. Would I put 
my money on the Parka horse? Of 


one 
wit 


course, having no local prejudice of my 
own, I told her yes, and in another 
moment the race had commenced. Three 
minutes later the Parka rode up to the 
judges’ stand ahead. I never saw either 
the Hawaiian girl or the man who held 
the stake again, 

On our way toward the ranch we came 
across a flock of wild turkeys feeding. 


I shot one, but it fluttered down a 
deep canyon and was lost. Half a mile 
from the house we flushed several 


coveys of quail and shot a few. They 
are larger than our Eastern birds and 
resemble the California quail. 

Apri. 15TH.—We breakfasted at four- 
thirty and started for the mountains, and 
at seven found ourselves lookin: 
down Waikola Valley, five thousand 
five hundred feet deep, and one of the 
grandest sights in the Hawaiian Islands. 
Across from us at the south the 
Pali, five thousand feet high, bare and 
harsh, separating the !eper colony from 
the rest of the world. Waikola Canyon 
ran from east to west, down toward the 
sea on either side, for we stood at the 


rose 





PALI 
SETTLEMENT 
5,000 FEET BELOW 


CLIMBING TO THE TOP OF THE THAT 


OVERLOOKS THE LEPER 


center of the ridge. A _ river flows 
through the canyon, twisting and turn- 
ing like a band of blue ribbon in the 
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distance. On our side, the northern, 
there is a trail to the river bed; but on 
the southern side the mountain rises 
a sheer wall of rock, whose top is ac- 
cessible only by way of the ridge. 

Suddenly, as we rode along the north- 
ern edge of the precipice, we espied four 
deer quietly grazing about four hundred 
yards away. Instantly Bob and I dis- 
mounted, turned our horses over to 
Mauna Loa, and stole along the edge 
of the canyon, Bob in one direction, | 
in another. Bob 
got the 
shot,and a huge 
buek tumbled 
flat, while the 
rest of the deer 
scattered in all 
directions. I 
fired ten times, 
but they were 
out of range. 
Meanwhile Bob 
was scrambling 
down the side 
of the canyon 
to where his 
deer had fallen, 
when suddenly 
a young doe 
sprang from the 
bushes at his 
feet. A well- 
directed shot, 
and she also fell 
‘amongst the 
ferns. The di- 
rection I had 
taken had not 
thus far proved 
fortunate. Once 
a large buck, 
which had evi- 
dently been watching Bob and Mauna 
Loa, jumped up about a hundred feet 
ahead of me and started across the 
country at a terrific gait. I missed with 
three shots. Although the failure of any 
of them to take effect was entirely due 
to the heavy underbrush, I have been 
kicking myself ever since. 

The Hawaiian_jdeer are somewhat 
smaller than the native deer in America, 
and are covered with white spots, about 
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the size of a dollar. After skinning 
Bob’s two victims, we started for home, 
and on our way ran across several 
large herds of wild goats, but after some 
hours’ pursuit were unable to get a 
shot. Night found us weary, but ex- 
ultant over our success. 

Apri 18TH.—Had breakfast at six 
o’clock, but, as a heavy rain had fallen 
during the night and a fog was gather- 
ing over the hilltops, decided to spend 
the morning quail and plover shooting. 
When we arriv- 
ed at the flats, 
at ten o’clock, 
only a few plo- 
ver were feed- 
ing, and after 
taking several 
shots at these 
we concluded 
to look for 
quail. We flush- 
ed numerous 
large bevies, 
which afforded 
excellent shoot- 
ing. We bagged 
twenty and 
started for 
home, arriving 
at one o’clock. 

After devour- 
ing a large lun- 
cheon, we de- 
cided to ride to 
the top of the 
Pali that over- 
looks the leper 
settlement, four 
thousand feet 
\ below. This 

point is access- 

ible only by 
way of the ridge from the north side, 
which we were to follow. The first 
portion of the trail up the Pali was 
leafy with tropical undergrowth; great 
fronds of fern nodded overhead, and 
there were palm trees and _ lantanas 
and hibiscus and abutilons all woven 
together by vines, that held our horses 
back or treacherously gave way beneath 
their feet. But gradually, as we 
ascended, the vegetation grew less dense 
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and finally dwindled to dwarf shrubs 
that clung to the sides of the moun- 
tain like parasites. At length, just 
as our horses were beginning to pant 
under the combination of the rare- 
fied air and the steep climb, we gained 
the top of the Pali—and paused. 

We were upon a precipice with a 
sheer drop of five thousand feet—a bare 
wall of red rock, broken here and there 
by a straggling lantana that clung 
piteously to some tiny shelving in the 
cliff. At the , 
foot of the cliffs 
was the peace- 
ful-looking  vil- 
lage, with its 
weight of woe. 
The flag on the 
custom house 
was not distin- 
guishable, but 
the church 
spires rose like 
needles. There 
is no danger 
that any leper 
prisoner wil] 
escape by way 
of the Pali. 

We tied our 
horses to two 
stark-dead trees 

that suppos- 
edly had once 
been alive, al- 
though — there 
was a desola- 
tion in the very 
air of the place 
prohibiting the 
thought that 
anything could BOB ON THE 
ever have 
grown and thriven on the Pali. A 
moment later Bob spied a herd of 
goats not two hundred feet from us; 
but, with hunters’ luck, we had_ left 
our rifles at the ranch house. Bob 
promptly sent Mauna Loa to get them, 
instructing him to hurry. Mauna Loa 
obeyed. The last we saw of him was a 
cloud of stones and dirt as the pony 
half ran, half slid down the mountain. 
In an hour he returned and I might add 





that his horse was able to stand, but 
hardly to walk. 

As yet the goats had not scented us, 
but were still feeding on the side of the 
precipice, and we fired till the magazines 
of our guns were empty. ‘There was a 
confusion of flying animals amid the 
blur of rifle smoke, and a moment later 
all except those we had hit had dis- 
appeared as though by magic amid the 
rocks and scraggy bushes. We counted 
several lying on the ground, but at 
the next mo- 
ment two of 
them had slip- 
ped over the 
precipice into 
the leper colo- 
ny, five thous- 
and feet below. 
The others were 
caught and held 
by the bushes, 
and thus we 
saved them. We 
skinned these 
and started for 
home, reaching 
the ranch at 
about six-thir- 
ty. 

ApRIL 19TH.— 
To-day we set 
out for the 
Meyer moun- 
tain house with 
Togo, our Jap- 
anese cook, 
Mauna Loa, 
Bob, Albert 
Meyer and my- 
self in the par- 
RETURN TRAIL ty. We waited 

for the mail 
steamer, and did not leave till nine. 

On the way we shot twelve Chinese 

pheasants and a wild hog, which we 
skinned. Had supper at six and turned 

in at nine. 

Apri. 20Tn.—Breakfasted at three- 
fifteen, but, owing to a heavy rain, did 
not get off till eight o’clock. Arrived at 
Waikolo Valley at nine, but the weather 
continued unpropitious. We espied four 
deer grazing upon the mountain side 
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some two hundred feet below us, but, 
just as we were preparing to shoot, a 
strange occurrence intervened, in the 
shape of a heavy mist, which gathered 
in a few seconds, completely enveloping 
the animals and thus hiding them from 
our view. We waited two hours for the 
fog to lift, but it continued to deepen, and 
we concluded to ride up the mountain 
and perhaps secure a shot later upon 
our return. We were wet to the skin 
and miserably cold as we plodded up the 
mountain side. Mever and I were in the 
lead and Bob perhaps half a mile be- 
hind, when we reached the top of 
Waikolo Mountain, and there on the 
summit our eyes were greeted by the 
welcome sight of fourteen deer. We 
were unable to wait for Bob, as the 
deer had already scented us and were 
running, so I fired until I had brought 
down a couple of the largest bucks. 
Qn our way back to camp we came 
upon a large herd of wild hogs, several 
of which fell to our rifles. We could have 
killed a half-dozen as easily, but 
already had enough meat to supply 
the ranch house for some time. 

Our supper that night consisted of 
quail, pheasant, and venison—and we 
did it ample justice. 

Apri 21st.—Breakfasted at four at 
Meyer’s mountain house, but a heavy 


fog blanketed the earth and we were 
unable to start upon our projected deer 
hunt. At eight o’clock we decided to 
venture out and trust to finding better 
weather further up the mountain. At 
Waikolo, however, instead of abating, 
the storm grew worse; the mist changed 
to rain and the wind blew a hurricane. 
At noon there was no improvement 
and we decided to return to the Moun- 
tain House. After packing our belong- 
ings we started for the ranch, arriving 
at about four o’clock. 

APRIL 22ND.—-Our last day was spent 
quietly. At eight o’clock the ranch 
wagon called for our luggage, our 
horses were Saddled and we started for 
Kannakaki. There was no haste in 
reaching the seaport, for the steamer 
was not due till six o’clock. So we 
found time to kill a few plover on our 
way down, and after a light luncheon we 
went quail shooting. We flushed at 
least three hundred birds, averaging 
about forty per covey, and bagged about 
fifty to take back to Honolulu. The 
wharf was reached promptly at six, 
and the Likc-Like arrived at midnight. 
Fortunately there was no rain. At 
six o’clock Sunday morning the steamer 
docked at Honolulu, and thus ended 
the most enjoyable hunting trip of 
my experience. 


VACATION TIME 


By STACY E. BAKER 


Vacation time! Away with care, 

And all the city’s pomp and blare; 
Away to meads and running rills, 
The piney grandeur of the hills, 

And all the pleasures hidden there. 


A truce to town and sultry air! 
The vales are flowered now, and fair, 
And blithe each summer songster trills 
Vacation time! 


Away to scented meadows, where 
A lilting brooklet’s songs declare 
A Nature theme, with subtle skill, 
And weave a summer spell, until 
We dream—the dreams we may but dare 
Vacation time. 

















BERMUDA—A FISHERMAN’S PARADISE 


By HARTIE 


I, to the lover of the rod and reel 
| accustomed to fishing in the United 
States, the assertion was made that 

the most marvelous, attractive and 
oddest fishing in the world could be ob- 


tained within forty-eight hours’ sail 
from New York, its truth might be 


doubted: but a visit to the Bermuda 
Islands would certainly satisfy the most 
skeptical fisherman. 

So much has been written about the 
heauties of the Bermudas, with their 
quaintly constructed houses built of 
coral rock, delightful climate, ever- 
blooming palms and flowers, that this 
article will simply treat with details of 
a day’s fishing trip by a lover of the 
sport. One of the great attractions of 
the Bermudas, and one which particularly 
appeals to a lover of sailing or fishing, 
is the beautiful “robins-egg-blue”’ color 
of the water; so clear that on a calm day 
the wonderful coral formations can 
be readily seen with the naked eye at 
the depth of twenty to thirty feet; to 
sav nothing of the variegated, prismatic 
colored fish, darting hither and thither. 
With the aid of a water glass, which con- 
sists of a pane of glass inserted in the 
bottom of a box and submerged a few 
inches below the surface, the bottom 
may be studied at still greater depths. 
There are over one hundred and fifty 
varieties of fish to be caught in these 
waters, showing all the colors of the rain- 
bow; the smaller fish being particularly 
brilliant in hue. A visit to the New York 
Aquarium will best convey the oddity and 
brillianey of these beautiful denizens of 
the ocean, and Bermuda can claim some 
species not found elsewhere in the world. 

The boat used was a small 15-foot 
jib-and-mainsail sloop with a fair-sized 
well in its center, the object of the latter 
being to keep the fish alive, as the captain, 
Edmund Dallas, has made a specialty of 
supplying to the New York Aquarium a 
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great many of the specimens there dis- 
played. Leaving the dock in front of the 
Princess Hotel, Hamilton Harbor, about 
8 a.M., we sailed westward through the 
Great Sound, thence through a draw- 
bridge connecting two of the islands, 
to the Atlantic Ocean. We then stood 
toward the southwest, where the best 
fishing grounds are to be found, before 
reaching the “bar,’’ which lies about 
four miles southwest from Gibbs Hill 
Lighthouse; expert handling of the boat 
is here required, as hundreds of shallow 
coral reefs have to be passed, on some of 
which there is not over a foot of water at 
low tide. In some places there are pas- 
sages only a few yards wide between 
the different reefs, and a zig-zag course 
is necessary; however, with a clever pilot 
there is no danger whatsoever, and in a 
short time the “‘bar” is reached. There 
we cast the “‘anchor,”’ which consists of a 
branch of an oleander bush, about eight 
feet long, at one end of which is tied a 
piece of coral rock weighing about twen- 
ty-five pounds. The captain informed 
me that an ordinary anchor such as we 
use North would not be serviceable, as 
the coral would cut the rope, and that 
this is the only kind of anchor suitable. 

The fishing on the “bar” is for the 
smaller variety of fish weighing from 
one to ten pounds, the principal bait 
being mussels. These mussels are en- 
tirely different from ours, although about 
the same size; in outside appearance they 
resemble a gray stone and when opened 
have as much substance as our ordinary 


clam. Another peculiar feature is the 
hooks used: whereas we employ a 
plain blue or black hook, there, on 


account of the color of the water, a bright 
steel hook is preferred. The water over 
the “bar” is about twenty feet deep, 
and so clear that you can plainly see 
the fish take hold of your bait. The 
first fish hooked was a “hine,”’ bright 
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cardinal red, with white spots, weighing 
about two pounds (they run as high as 
five pounds); the next was a “coney,”’ 
of about the same weight, bright gold 
and speckled with purple spots, and in 
shape very similar to our fresh water 
“speckled trout”; the next, a “Spanish 
hogfish,” usually running from three 
to ten pounds, bright yellow and purple; 
and the next a parrot fish, showing mixed 
colors. The captain then suggested that 
maybe I would prefer to tackle some of 
the larger fish in the “deep,” as they 
call it, which means further out in the 
ocean. However, before leaving the bar, 
I would like to make mention of some 
(1 could not learn all) of the different 
kind of fish which make it their home. 
There are ‘cow fish,” “streaked grunt,” 
“yellow grunt,” “bream,” the “ colonel,”’ 
“Scotch porgy,” “squirrel fish,” the 
“gillingbor” and “queen turbot,” which 
present all the colors of the rainbow; 
and last but not least, the symbolical 
fish of the Bermudas, the ‘angel fish.” 

Upon leaving the bar, we sailed south- 
west about four miles more, the water 
gradually becoming deeper. A peculiar 
change in the water is here observable; 
as we sail, patches of dark indigo blue 
are followed by patches of pure white, 
and this is accounted for by the fact that, 
although the water is over seventy feet 
deep, the reefs (indigo blue), followed by 
sand patches (white), reflect their pres- 
ence on the surface. Naturally, the boat 
is anchored so that she lies over one of 
the reefs. Different kind of bait and 
tackle are here necessary; while a small 
hook had been used on the bar, an iron 
hook, still silver in color, but the size of a 
small boat hook, is here employed. The 
first thing the captain did was to locate 
a “chum” at the bottom. This was ac- 
complished by chopping up a lot of white 
bait and other small fish and squeezing 
the hashed remains into a good-sized 
ball, which was wrapped around with a 
fish line, with a slip knot to one side. 
Then, allowing a large quantity of slack 
line overboard, the sinker carried it to 
the bottom without strain; when, by a 
slight pull on the line, the ball of “chum” 
was released and the bait scattered. It 
was very much as you have seen a ball 
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of bunting raised to the masthead and, 
by the pulling of a slip knot, a flag un- 
furled to the breeze. 

The baits used are large pieces of gar 


fish, and sometimes the smaller fish 
which had been caught on the bar. 


These gar fish have a peculiar habit when 
disturbed of skimming along the sur- 
face, three-quarters out of water, pre- 
senting an appearance something akin 
to a flying fish. No sooner was the line 
to the bottom than a tremendous tug 
was felt and up was brought a fish 
weighing about twelve pounds, called a 
“hamlet,” shaped somewhat like our 
cod fish, brown and gray blotches, with a 
red mouth. “When the fish was taken off 
the hook, a peculiar surgical operation 
was performed by the captain. Taking a 
small implement in his hand, which 
proved to be a gimlet sharpened to a 
point, he pierced through the skin of the 
fish near one of the under fins, which 
operation was followed by a noise like 
escaping steam; immediately thereafter, 
the fish was placed in the well and swam 
around as if nothing had happened. He 
explained that, when bringing the fish 
up from the depths, whether from their 
struggles or some other cause, the blad- 
der becomes distended, and if not re- 
lieved they turn on their backs in the 
well and die. Through this process they 
can be kept alive for years, and eventually 
become so tame that they will eat out of 
your hand. Captain Dallas has one pet 
that has already become quite tame: a 
bonita, captured about three months ago. 

I again dropped my line, which was 
no sooner down than another fish was 
hooked; but this one I lost, and thereby 
learned something that benefited me 
later. A tremendous pull was felt, the 
end of my rod jerked under water, and 
a rock fish had his tail under some coral, 
or something else at the bottom. For a 
long time I tried to dislodge him, but 
although I could budge him slightly, had 
eventually to abandon my prey and 
break my line. The next time upon 
reaching bottom I quickly pulled up 
four or five feet, with the satisfying result 
that this fish did not get the opportunity 
that the other one had, and after about 
fifteen minutes hard work I landed a 

















speckled rock fish weighing 20} pounds. 
However, he was considered a small one, 
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“‘qualey,”’ ‘‘yellow tail,”’ ‘‘amber,’’ “ goat 
head porgy,” ‘“‘sheepshead porgy,”’ “red 
snapper” and “black snapper.’’ The 


as they run as high as 150 pounds in 
weight, and the day previous one had 
been caught weighing 1014 pounds. My 
next two catches were salmon rock fish 
weighing ten or twelve pounds each, and 
were followed by a porgy similar in shape 
toours. As the weather by this time had 
become very squally, much to my regret 
we had to quit. The actual time spent 
in fishing was not over two hours. 
Some of the other varieties of fish 
caught in the “deep” are “flaked tail 
rock fish,” ‘monkey rock fish,” “gage 
rock fish,’’ ‘‘ guine a hamlets,” “ bonitas,”’ 
“sroupers,” “market fish,’’ “hog fish,’’ 


= 


By Herbert P. Dahlen 


best season in the year is from March to 
October inclusive, and the best month 
October; and as my experience was on 
December 11th, I wonder what it would 
be like in the “season.”” The principal 
feature that makes fishing here so fas- 
cinating is the uncertainty of the kind of 
fish you are going to hook; there being 
so many varieties that it is impossible to 
enumerate them; and the landing of 
strange fish with colors like the birds of 
paradise is an experience that appeals to 
the true lover of the sport, and can 
never be forgotten. 





TOURNAMANT OF THE ‘‘ PODUNK BATE KASTING KLUB”’ 








ON THE ROAD 


TO BEAUCHENE 


By POLLOUGH POGUE 


KSIDE the camp fire sat three men 
B whose lives from their school days 
onward had been spent in the 
wooing of adventures, and who had lived 
more stories than any man could invent, 
but there was silence among the group 
until the wolf on the spruce-covered flank 
of Missabe Mountain started the conver- 
sation. He lifted up his voice in mourn- 
ful cadence, and Echo mocked him from 
the sheer, cliff-like granite side of Lob- 
stick Hill, behind our camp. 

We looked across the black, crawling 
river at the mound-like mountain, which 
loomed as a huge midden in the gloom. 
Again the wolf bayed like a distressed 
hound. 

“Did Mulloy ever tell you how he and 
I and the big bull moose stood off a wolf- 
pack last winter on the Beauchene road?”’ 
asked Yank Spalding, when we had been 
talking about wolves for an hour. The 
story of Spalding’s life would be an odys- 
sey of travel and hazard north of the 
forty-eighth parallel. 

We told him that Mulloy had not even 
mentioned the adventure. 

““We thought the wolves were after us,” 


- said Mulloy, filling his pipe; ‘but they 


were after the moose.” 

‘But for Mulloy there would have been 
no story,” said Spalding. ‘Mulloy was 
spoiling for a fight, as usual, and glad of 
an excuse for a scrap; so,when Lapointe’s 
horses took sick, he went back to tackle 
the pack with an axe. He was good 
enough to invite me to share the fun, 
and I accompanied him reluetantly— 
and we did have some sport, as it turned 
out. 

‘‘Beauchene, you know, is fifteen miles 
from Mawseegawn. Last winter Pierre 
Lapointe made the round trip with his 
team and a big sheboygawn three times a 
week, carrying mail and passengers each 
trip, and Mulloy and I went up to Beau- 
chene in Lapointe’s sheboygawn on our 


way to the new limits in the Weendeego 
tiver country. We left Mawseegawn at 
two o’clock in the afternoon of the tenth 
of January, when the weather was very 
cold indeed. She was twenty below 
zero when we pulled out of the town, 
and the air was as still as it is to-night. 
We crossed Shingwauk Lake on five feet 
of ice, and*followed the road through 
the forest. 

“There were three other passengers 
Sisters of Saint Joseph, going up to act 
as nurses in the hospital at Beauchene. 
I didn’t think they were very warmly 
dressed; so I gave them the wolf-skin 
robes that Mulloy and I had in our seat 
to supplement their own robes. We 
didn’t need them, for we were wearing 
blanket knee-breeches, three pairs of 
stockings each, and caribou-skin capotes 
lined with blanketing over our Mackinaw 
jackets. It grew colder, colder, colder, 
as the big sleigh rasped over the granu- 
lated snow, and the blue shadows of the 
spruces stretched toward the east as the 
sun sagged down his plane. The wolfish 
cold gripped the trees and bit deep into 
their fibre and they groaned and snapped. 

“Mulloy has a deep respect for women 
and reveres nuns, and, as he can’t talk 
without swearing, he merely said ‘Yes’ 
or ‘No’ when I spoke to him, and soon 
silence fell between us. I noticed .that 
Lapointe didn’t swear any at his horses, 
either, and I thought that most won- 
derful. 

“Tt was when we were crossing Smoke 
Lake that we first heard the pack giving 
tongue behind us. The sun was dropping 
behind the spruces; its golden rim shot 
flat rays that flamed across the snow. The 
wolves howled in melancholy cadence 
two miles behind. Softened by the dis- 
tance,the long baying of the pack sounded 
to us like far-away silver-throated hunt- 
ing horns faintly blowing. The sound 
was a familiar one to Mulloy and Lapointe 
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and I, and we gave no more attention to 
it than you would to the hooting of a 
night-owl, until, ten minutes later, the 
horses suddenly became very sick, and 
staggering, dropped limply upon their 
knees and sagged over on the snow. We 
ascertained afterward that the stableman 
at the hotel in Mawseegawn had poisoned 
their oats that day, because Lapointe 
had reproved him the night before for 
cheating in a poker game. We sprang 
out, unharnessed the horses and got them 
on their feet again; but it was all they 
could do to stand up, and they looked 
and acted very sick indeed. 

“The wolves were quite close, evi- 
dently following the sleigh track along 
the road, their wild chorus shrilled sev- 
eral times through the silent shadows 
now deepening into darkness. By the 
grace of Luck there were several axes 
in the sleigh. 

‘“** Lapointe,’ said Mulloy, ‘get an axe 
an’ light a fire as quick as the devil’ll 
let ye.’ Then he picked two axes out 
of the sheboygawn and handed one to 
me. ‘Yank,’ he said, ‘I’m going to try 
to stand off those wolves. Come with 
me, son, an’ help.’ He started back along 
the road to meet the pack, and, though 
not eager for the fray, I followed. We 
ran back a short distance and waited. 

“*Come on, ye gray devils,’ yelled 
Mulloy. Loud and clear in the frosty 
air, the plangent baying rose and fell as 
if in answer. I raised my axe and gazed 
intently into the dusk, expecting to see 
the wolves come out of the shadows with 
flying leaps. Instead, around a curve in 
the road rushed a big bull moose. Out of 
the twilight he came, lurching and rock- 
ing toward us at his awkward pacing gait. 
When he saw us standing in the middle 
of the road, he checked himself suddenly, 
stumbled, dropped to his knees, jumped 
up, and stood regarding us uncertainly. 


“Tn that half minute, silently as 
shadows, eight wolves came stringing 
round the bend. The strange sixth sense 
of the wild warned the moose of his peril; 
wheeling with a hoarse bellow, he charged 
headlong at the leader of the pack, a 
huge, loose-bounding, long-haired, broad- 
chested dog wolf. The pack-leader 
sprang at the moose’s throat, but was 
caught in the hollow of the broad-leafed 
horns and tossed high. When he fell 
with a thud, the moose, roaring in fury, 
trampled him in the snow. The long, 
ropy body twitched and jerked and 
writhed convulsively under the smash- 
ing blows of the powerful front legs and 
then lay still. The next moment the 
other wolves closed around the moose in 
a snarling, slavering ring, springing and 
leaping upon him, snapping at his throat, 
ripping and tearing at his withers and 
flanks, striving to drag him down. Plung- 
ing, he shook them off with his enormous 
strength and stamped the life out of 
another with his hammer-like front hoofs. 
But the rest leaped up at him again. 

“We rushed forward, whooping. Two 
wolves turned from the moose and sprang 
at us, and I buried my axe blade in the 
chest of the lean old brute that leaped at 
my throat. Mulloy, jumping backwards, 
swung his axe in a wide are and struck 
a mighty blow, his blade biting deep into 
the neck of the scrawny she wolf that 
flashed straight up toward his face, her 
jaws clashing. The next moment the 
moose, wild with the excitement of battle, 
raging in fury and madness, drove the 
survivors of the pack before him into the 
bush. 

“We dragged the dead wolves to La- 
pointe’s fire and skinned them. The 
horses were recovering, and by the time 
we had finished the skinning they were 
strong enough to haul us into Beau- 
chene.”’ 











CAMPING IN THE CITY'S BACK YARD 


DESCRIBING A MOUNTAIN WILDERNESS CLOSE BY NEW YORK, WITH 


SIDELIGHTS ON TRAILS, SPRINGS, 


CACHES AND OTHER MYSTERIES OF 


CAMP-CRAFT, THAT WILL INTEREST EVERY LOVER OF THE SILENT PLACES 


By W. T. HOWELL 
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camping at New York City’s 

doors—on the beaches beneath 
the Palisades, along the Neversink High- 
lands shore, or on 
some island in the 
Sound. But these 
localities, with all 
their charm, fail in 
one important re- 
spect to meet the 
requirements of an 
ideal tenting ground; 
in spite of their 
beauty and their 
comparative — seclu- 
sion they are ever 
just in sight of the 
city’s activities, and 
within hearing of its 
bustle. 

They are indeed 
wild spots, and they 
are so easily and 
quickly reached that 
they make New York 
almost unequalled 
among great cities 
asa point of depart- 
ure for short trips 
to the open. There 
is, however, a cer- 
tain near-by region 
much more isolated 
than these, which 
might well he described as the city’s 
wild garden—a real wilderness within 
easy access ‘of town. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
describe specifically its exact location, 


| Je camping every summer enjoy 





ONE OF THE ‘‘ BACK YARD’S 


but rather to tell in a general way of 
some of theehidden charms of this almost 
primitive region, as illustrated in part 
by one of the latest of the author’s many 
camps there. Only 
a few men, after all, 
are elected to camp 
in a true wilderness, 
and they will prob- 
ably have learned 
the secrets of these 
woods ere now. As 
for the rest, they 
may perhaps find 
pleasure in reading 
this short chronicle 
while loafing on 
their blankets at 
some of the un- 
deniably delectable 
camping spots that 
bless the vicinity 
of many other large 
cities. 

This is a chronicle 
not exciting, yet 
perhaps unusual; 
the story of anevery- 
day camp in a new 
setting—that of the 
far-sweeping woods 
and quiet lakes of 
New York’s_ back 
BROOKS yard; and a tale of 

some of the things 
that are done there by those who fre- 
quent the region. 

A railroad journey of ninety minutes 
brought us, one day in late July, to a 
little railroad station, only six miles from 
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our intended camping ground. Here 
were loaded into a wagon the various 
articles which go to make up a permanent 
camp, and a start was made for a moun- 
tain lake lying at an elevation of 1,100 
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down to the shores of the lake. Such is 
the city’s wild garden. 

To describe our little lake would be 
but to picture in a general way a dozen 


others within a few miles. It was a 





OUR LITTLE 


WATERPROOF 


TENT 


How it appeared on our return from a month’s absence, during which time it was absolutely unattended 


feet above us. The first two miles, over 
a splendid road, were made in half an 
hour. At that point, four hundred feet 
above our starting place, the mountains 
began, and civilization ended abruptly. 
The next four miles we succeeded in 
covering in something over six hours. 
Turning into an abandoned pre-revo- 
lutionary road paralleling a mountain 
stream, we began a mile and a half climb 
of nearly eight hundred feet. Boulders 
and gullies alternated along the way, 
and twice we partly unloaded to nego- 
tiate a difficult position. Several times 
we had to chopa tree out of the roadway. 
At 1,200 feet we gained a broad plateau 
giving wide views into the interior of the 
range, our way thence sloping gradually 


typical forest pond, characterized espe- 
cially by deep bays, projecting rocks, 
and high, rugged banks. Only from par- 
ticular points on the mountains about 


might its whole surface be seen. Along 
its eastern shore were granite cliffs 


crowned with big pitch and white pines 
the picturesque finger marks which in- 
dicate throughout these mountains the 
presence of precipitous rock formations. 
There were coves where lurked the pick- 
erel. Yellow perch haunted the shadow 
of stony points. Two old boats, the 
property of nobody in particular, were 
prizes of the first-comers. On one of 
these we loaded our duffle, and landing 
beneath the cliffs, made camp on their 
summit. 








Back of our camp rose a hill a few 
hundred feet high. We went up there 
one day. Instantly it became a moun- 
tain, its eastern slope, away from the 
lake, falling 1,400 feet. We realized 
then how high our lake really was. 

Across the lake, not far away, we 
climbed a series of ascending rocks reach- 
ing an altitude of nearly fifteen hundred 
feet, almost the culminating point of the 
range, from which we could look down on 
two neighboring sheets of water. They 
were close together, horizontally, but 
with a differenee in elevation of 250 feet. 
Nearer our lake, at a point still higher, 
one might gaze out over the country for 
a distance of seventy-five miles, north 
and south, and perhaps fifty miles east 
and west. 
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high ridge, through a forest of white 
oaks, the largest hardwoods in the 
mountains, and past scores of nests of 
the red and black mound-building ant, 
some of which nests measure ten feet in 
diameter. 

After a day at the little lake, which is 
too far from roads to be suitable for a 
permanent camp, we would sometimes 
scramble up a hundred and fifty feet to 
a broad rock overlooking miles of un- 
broken forest, with the cool, quiet, pond 
in the foreground. Nearby, from North 
Mountain, one looks on scores of the 
same rugged hilltops, seven mountain 
lakes, and a distant river. 

We spent ‘ll of August by our lake, 
under the pines, and even twenty-nine 
days of rain did not dampen our enjoy- 





DINNER TIME ALONG THE TRAIL 


Westward from our lake we had blazed 
a trail to the finest and wildest. little 
sheet of water in these hills, where lives 
the black bass, a fish not commonly 
caught in the lake where we camped. 
The trail to it winds along the top of a 


TWO HOURS FROM BROADWAY 


ment of the experience. Not so our 
only neighbors, three young men from 
the city who had been told of the spot, 
and had settled for a week across the 
lake from our camp. They built a won- 
derful fireplace, which did not work very 
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well; had poor luck fishing; lived mostly 
on canned goods; and one day ran out 
of provisions. We baked them a mess 
of biscuits in our tin baker, to their great 
surprise, and passed them over a pan of 
perch. Finally they left, having scarcely 
ever been out of sight of their tent, re- 
marking that the spot ‘‘was too lonely.”’ 
They did not appreciate the city’s wild 
garden, and left behind them the remains 
of a dirtier camp than I had ever seen. 
We cleaned the spot after their departure. 

We had been tenting in a cup in the 
hills. We were to pitch our September 
camp on the rim, a point on a mountain 
to the east, almost never visited. To 
reach it meant a long carry up and down 
hill over an overgrown trail. 

We hit the trail by a short-cut through 
a white birch swamp at the head of the 
lake and half way up a mountain. It 
sauntered around the broad base of Drew 
Mountain, crossed a wild meadow, climbed 
a rock to give us a view fifty miles north- 
ward to the high, blue mountains which 
lined the horizon beyond the settle 
country at our feet, dropped into a moist 
ravine where the wood-thrush abound, 
circled Pine Hill, crossed a mountain road, 
and came out by a little lake. Thence it 
climbed again, through oak and chestnut 
woods, and past two cool springs, and 
entered the notch of Bird Mountain 
where it almost lost itself among huckle- 
berry bushes, sweet fern, stunted pines 
and scrub oak. Then it fell rapidly 
nearly three hundred feet, past enchant- 
ing views, to a lower point of the moun- 
tain, a brook, the edge of a waterfall and 
a cliff, and our last camp. 

One member of our party—there were 
three of us—was making his first visit 
to the region. He was enthusiastic over 
what he called its “‘ Heaven-up-hoisted- 
ness,” and particularly its strange isola- 
tion. The last-mentioned characteristic 
was emphasized by the results of an un- 
expected call upon us to go back to the 
city. As we smoked before the fire that 
last night in camp we decided that we 
would arrange business matters if pos- 
sible so as to return shortly, and that it 
would not be necessary therefore to strike 
the tent. 

“Would it be safe to leave it?” was 
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the very natural query of our friend, 

* Wait and see,” he was told. 

When we did come back it was a month 
later, and it was for the purpose of pack- 
ing our duffle down the mountain and 
closing the summer’s book of camping 





BIRD MOUNTAIN 


A GRotTO ON 


A cache has bee1 maintained in these rocks for 
the >ast eighteen years 


On a wooded shelf by the edge of a 
great cliff high above the water, the 
little tent stood all alone throughout the 
month of September. A brook slipped 
past it to the edge of the precipice, over 
which it dropped in a fall of more than a 
hundred and fifty feet. Even this bit of 
natural beauty remains unknown to the 
world at large, together with the rest of 
the wild garden. Our tent was unvisited 
save by three September storms, which 
failed to shake it loose, and by two gen- 
tlemen who had facilities for knowing 
the spot. These two, coming across it 
one day, left a clue to their identity pen- 
cilled on the end of a paper match box, 
beneath this inscription: 


“This is a pretty nifty outfit, 
Who are you, anyhow?” 


On that autumn day on which we 
finally returned, we came to the tent 
a little more than two hours after leaving 
Broadway, tore aside its flap, pulled out 
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our blankets, drew forth the provisions, 
took down from a nearby limb the bacon 
which still hung there within its cheese- 
cloth covering—and cooked dinner! It 
seemed as though we had been away but 
a half a day. 

We took our coffee down to a grassy 
ledge on the edge of the cliffs and drank 
it there in view of the wide landscape 
pictured in the photograph taken from 
the tent. ‘A place to dream dreams,” 
we said, and we dreamed there till the 
sun had set and the moon had risen; when 
we turned in under the friendly shelter 
of the little tent, with a cheerful blaze 
to lull us to sleep. The next morning we 
packed our stuff down the mountain on 
our backs. 

Mention of this trip would be incom- 
plete without reference to the experi- 
ments we tried with this tent, and which 
soon became a standing joke between us, 
while really having considerable prac- 





HALF-WAY HOUSE ALONG THE TRAIL 


A typical mountain spring discovered and held 
secret by the Hill Tribe Men. 


tical value. The tent was a 5 x 7, of the 
open-front, lean-to variety, the so-called 
water-proof kind, and without a fly. It 
made a pack 6 x 18 inches and weighed 
ten pounds. We had it made with the 
deliberate purpose of putting it to every 
kind of test, and as we enjoyed only two 


perfectly clear days in August we did 
not lack opportunity. We were assured 
that it would not mildew, would keep as 
dry as a bone during a month’s incessant 
rain, would not leak if rubbed while wet, 
would not increase in weight after a 
shower, and, finally, might be rolled up 
and put away without drying. 

“Of course,” it was added, “it would 
be better to put it away dry.” 

We took it into the woods unpacked, 
just as it had come from the makers. 
Half an hour after we had erected it, the 
first night, a heavy shower came up, and 
the tent promptly sprung aleak. As 
the leak was caused by a pin which in 
some mannér had gotten into the pack, 
there was nothing very strange in this. 
The remarkable fact was that the wound 
healed itself. When the pin was with- 
drawn it left a minute tear, admitting 
atiny stream. The leaking ceased before 
the rain was over, and we were never 
troubled by a leak at that point again. | 
have never quite fathomed that. Per- 
haps the waterproofing material ex- 
panded, or the fibres of the cloth sprang 
back into place. 

On another occasion a visitor stood in 
the tent during a heavy shower uncon- 
sciously rubbing his wet hat against the 
roof for fully ten minutes. A bad leak 
was the result. Yet, strange to say, in 
subsequent rains we frequently rubbed 
the tent vigorously with our hands, and it 
simply refused to leak. I ascribe the 
single leak upon the first occasion to the 
fact that the hat was wet and was in 
contact with the canvas for a compara- 
tively long time. The only objection 
that I would find to a flyless tent, at least 
one of this shape, is the terrific din made 
by the rain above one’s head at night. 

A few days spent in town, before we 
took the trail from the lake to the Bird 
Mountain camp site, resulted in the 
severest test the tent received. Having 
broken the August camp we rolled every- 
thing in the tent and simply stowed the 
whole outfit under a big rock and went 
off. On our return three days later we 
found the tent apparently attacked by 
mildew inside and out. Isay apparently, 
since in spite of the stains no signs of 
deterioration developed in the canvas, 
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even after a month’s subsequent service. 
The lower edges, buried in the soil of the 
trench during all that wet summer, are 
still strong and intact. I look forward 
to making a longer test on this point. 
There are emergencies in camp life where 
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the unforeseen,” I gravely cautioned him. 

“Woodsmen are sometimes wooden 
men; don’t be an ass,” he rejoined, and 
he had his way. About two in the morn- 
ing it began to rain hard. But Jim was 
not to be outdone. 


ht 2 


far 


FROM THE TENT DOOR 


“One could lie in his blankets and scan the country a thousand feet below” 


the possibility of striking, at short notice, 
and safely stowing away, a wet tent, 
would be a matter of great convenience. 
In one’s sober moments the subject seems 
laughably impossible. 

A final experiment, while en route to 
our second camp, led us to vote the tent 
at last ‘all right.’””’ The start had been 
late and the going bad, so that darkness 
overtook us before we reached our des- 
tination. 

“T’m tired,” said Jim. ‘‘Let’s have 
grub, hang the tent over a rope, and 
turn in.” 

“ Better make camp right,” I suggested. 

“Oh, it won’t rain; there’s no more 
water left in the sky.” 

“Good woodsmen always prepare for 


“We're half wet from the day’s work, 
anyhow,” he complained. ‘‘ Now here’s a 
chance to continue our little experiments 
on the subject: ‘The Modern Tent: How 
Waterproof It Is.’ I’ll bet you a good 
pipe we can’t get wet if we try.” I caught 
his spirit. We dug a trench, anchored 
the sides of the tent with poles laid along 
the ground, and again crawled into our 
blankets. The roof of our shelter, baggy 
and awry, flapped in the wind. When 
pools collected in the sagging parts we 
struck the canvas with our fists, spilling 
out the water. Finally we slept, to 
awake in the morning still snug and 
warm. 

Several special and characteristic fea- 
tures of this wild country, and some 
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curious customs of the men who frequent 
its woods, may be mentioned in this 
story of the city’s hinterland. These 
men: fishermen, hunters of grouse and 
squirrel, devotees of science, just. plain 
lovers of the big outdoors, and at least 


FIELD AND STREAM 


The trails of the country we have been 
discussing conform peculiarly to the 
definition once put epigrammatically by 
a well-known writer: The railroad is 
arithmetic; the road is prose; the trail 
is poetry! Among them are a number 





LAKE 


WHERE 


A mountain pond situated in the 


one dreamer—comprise among them- 
selves a sort of hill-tribe, as it were, with 
peculiar rites and institutions. 

The wild spirit of the hills in the region 
under discussion is, most of all, perhaps, 
exemplified by the trails, which, far from 
detracting from the wildness of the 
forests, enhance it. 

The word trail means different things 
when spoken by different men. In the 
mouths of many it is an affectation. To 
the Westerner it means business—a way 
through. In many parts of the Adiron- 
dacks it is merely another term for a 
sightseers’ route. Such a path has 
ceased to be a trail. It has lost that in- 
tangible something which always flies 
before the approach of the tourist. 


THE 


AUTHOR CAMPED 


» heart of New York’s back yard 


which have developed from nothing, by 
a natural process, springing into being 
from the occasional passage of our feet 
as during the course of years we have 
made our way to some favorite ren- 
dezvous—a spring, 4 bold cliff, a water- 
fall, pursuing our way thither after the 
aboriginal custom of finding guidance by 
means of natural landmarks. These faint 
pathways are the most delightful of all 
the forest byways; in addition to their 
elusiveness, and their naturalness, they 
are our very own. No others know them, 
and few know the spots to which they 
lead. 

The old wood-roads constitute the 
basis of most of our trails. They form 
an intricate net-work throughout the 
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mountains, and one forgets that they 
ever had any connection with man, and 
accepts them naturally, as though they 
had been there always, and were a part 
of the woods themselves. So overgrown 
are most of them that a novice would 
scarcely notice them, and even the ex- 
perienced could scarcely follow some of 
them to any definite conclusion. But 
by a happy acceptance of this and that 
branch we have been able, after much 
experimentation and exploration, to work 
out from their various interlacing sys- 
tems numberless ways of traversing the 
forest, in a manner which has opened 
up the mountains in a most interesting 
and delightful manner, and saved hours 
of toilsome climbing. 

Some of these old wood-road trails are 
blazed, but the majority are unmarked, 
it being a part of the game to know our 
trails so intimately that we can find our 
way with no other aid than our memcry 
and instinct for wooderaft. 

Some of these forest ways are over a 
half a century old, as shown by the trees 
which grow from their courses, and it is 
surprising how the evidence of their ex- 
istence persists in the soft forest floor. 
Here and there, indeed, we find them at 
last become quite invisible to the un- 
trained eye. The forest has closed in 
on them. They are no longer even 
byways. Those of us who know our woods 
well can then sometimes follow their 
ancient windings by the character of the 
vegetation or even at times by the feel 
of the soil beneath our feet. Our delight 
is to heed their invitation and follow 
their invisible beckonings. 

They lead one to new and strange 
watercourses, old leaf-filled spring holes, 
new hill-tops, and impart an excitement 
to exploration unknown even to cross- 
woods reconnoissance. One must be re- 
sponsive to their beckonings rather than 
insistent on the course which he shall 
take; and they are kind to him who 
allows them to lead him on. 

If the trails link together memories, 
and open up the mountains, the springs 
which dot their course play no less a 
part in the experience of the men who 
resort thither. To a New Yorker, whose 
city is about to spend millions in bringing 
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more water from a distance to its doors, 
a mountain spring should be something 
to bow down before in reverence: a thing 
ready at hand, without money and with- 
out price, and absolutely undefiled. These 
springs issue from the granite rock and 
are the purest of terrestrial waters, say 
the chemists. The brooks and lakes are 
all fed by them, with never a house to 
defile their water-shed. Several of the 
lakes, with no inlets, are themselves 
merely big springs. 

It is the little springs, ice-cold, never- 
failing, discovered and held secret by 
the hill tribe men, that constitute our 
half-way houses. To them we repair 
for the great feasts, where are offered up 
sacrifices, upon a third institution main- 
tained by the frequenters of this region 
the fireplaces. 

“Altars of remembrance” a_ well- 
known visiting scribe has called them, 
and here these fire-worshippers offer up 
dinners that linger in the memory long 
after the ashes that cooked them have 
been blown to the four winds. The fire- 
places dot the woods for a hundred square 
miles, and some of them have stood un- 
disturbed for nearly a score of years. 
Last summer the writer visited a rude 
stone stove which he had himself built in 
1889, and hung his coffee pot from a 
make-shift wooden crane which he has 
reason to believe is the original stick 
placed there nearly eighteen years ago. 
The preservation of the stick is less re- 
markable than the fact that no one ap- 
parently has ever disturbed it. 

Finally, among the institutions which 
have grown up and been maintained 
along with the trails, the fireplaces, and 
the cleaned-out springs, are the caches 
in the rocks. In a dozen such hiding 
places, all over the mountains, repose 
coffee pails, frying pans, broilers, eating 
utensils, and even food, in original pack- 
ages, besides all sorts of unusual articles 
which have been brought together during 
some twenty-odd years. 

One day the author, after a morning’s 
climb among the hills, sat down for a 
rest and a quiet smoke, only to discover 
that he had with him neither pipe nor 
matches, while for dinner he had on his 
hands a raw steak and a package of 
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ground coffee. Pulling out a map, the 
product of the tribe’s pathfinder, he 
studied out a route to the nearest cache, 
about three miles away. Then he struck 
a bee line through the woods, followed a 
little stream to a blazed birch tree, turned 
aside to a small grotto in a hillside, pulled 
away a rock, and revealed the hidden 
treasures of his tribe. Inserting his arm 
into the cavity he extracted a corn-cob 
pipe, filled it, opened a bottle of matches, 
and began to smoke. 

Then he wrote his name and the date 
in a little book taken from a coffee pail, 
with an account of the incident. This 
journal was started when the cache was 
formed, back in 1889, and is full of odd 
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scraps of information pertaining to rare 
and early birds seen, first snow storms, 
hunting and fishing, appearance of spring 
flowers, conditions of weather and season, 
personal comment, and all sorts of cu- 
rious incidents. 

Five miles away, by an ice-cold spring 
on a ledge overlooking a ravine, he ate 
dinner. Here, from another cache, he 
secured a coffee pail and cups, a frying- 
pan and gridiron, and a fruit jar filled 
with flour. The flour he mixed into a 
dough, and enjoyed a royal dinner of hot 
coffee, broiled steak, and pancakes. Four 
hours later, clothed and in his right mind, 
he was eating supper in a lobster palace 
on Broadway. 


A MOUNTAIN BROOK 


By LYNN HAROLD HARRIS 


EEP in the hold of a far-away cave, 
In glittering grottoes of ice, 


Where pallid pebbles its pathway pave, 
The blithesome brook has rise. 


From the lips of a riven rock it spills 


In a shining crystal tide, 


And all the air with me, 


ly fills 


As it courses the mountain side. 


With dash and splash and gurgling gush, 
It bounds on its noisy way; 


Now strikes a stone with a sudden rush 


And a sudden flash of spray; 


Then it riots along o’er a wee cascade 
With a rollicking, frolicking joy, 
As merrily gay o’er its escapade 
As a romping and boisterous boy. 


With a dart to right and a dart to left, 
It leaps adown the hill, 


Now mad as a hare of its sense bereft, 


Now soft as a meadow rill. 








THE MAN, THE PONY, THE HOUND 
AND THE WOLF 


A COMBINATION THAT SPELLS SPORT FOR THE HARD-RIDING RANCHMEN 


OF OUR TRANS-MISSOURI 


PLAINS AND 


“SAND HILLS” 


By CHARLES ASKINS 


UNNING across the north end of 
R the state of Nebraska and up 
into the Dakotas as far as the 
“bad lands,” is a section of the country 
known as the Sand Hills. This hill 
country is a hundred and fifty miles wide 
and many more in length, with the Nio- 
brara River, clear and cold, finding a 
twisted outlet from among its ridges of 
sand. Years ago, when the Sioux In- 
dians used to drift across the Missouri 
River in this disputed country, the sparse 
growth of grass was kept burned off, 
leaving the Sand Hills an expanse of 
glittering sand, which might have been 
likened to the Sahara Desert, the sea 
shore, or anything else sandy that the 
imagination dictated. The wind swept 
the sand into tall peaks, ridges and 
mounds, with ‘blow-outs” a hundred 
feet deep; the ridges and blow-outs trav- 
eling about over the face of the country 
at the pleasure of the wind. 

The United States Government tried 
to stop the drifting by planting ‘jack 
pines,’ with more or less success in a 
limited way; but Nature has greatly 
exceeded the best efforts of the govern- 
ment, now that she is no longer handi- 
capped by the Indian fires, by growing 
grass rank in the valleys and gradually 
spreading it up the sides of the naked 
mounds of sand, until the bottom lands 
support luxuriant crops of hay and even 
the hills are green in summer. The land 
will not stand cultivation, however, as 
the thin top soil blows away when turned 
by the plow; but there are sloughs, lakes, 
creeks and ponds. It is the cattleman’s 
home, from whence agriculture can never 
drive him. Unalloyed blessings are rare 
—it is also the home of the coyote and 


the wolf. Almost literally the cowman 
has had to fight the wolf from his door 
and from his corrals and breeding lots. 

The shaggy, wandering, wild dog likes 
the sand country right heartily. Pin- 
nated and sharptailed grouse breed all 
about over these hills; wild ducks hatch 
in nearly every pond; jack rabbits pad 
the grass into paths, and the wolves live 
in the “‘sand caves,” flourish, and howl 
derisively at the ranchman in the night. 
It is with these wolves and the efforts 
of the ranchmen to get rid of them that 
this story has to do. We may take it 
for granted, without waste of time, that 
poison, guns, and traps were tried with 
the usual success; then the cowman 
turned his attention to breeding a wolf- 
killing hound, of which we are going to 
tell. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago, some 
Eastern man began importing Russian 
borzois and advertising them as great 
wolf-killers, and about the same time 
some skeptical Colorado man offered five 
hundred dollars for any dog that would 
singly kill a full-grown gray wolf. After 
much newspaper talk, the borzoi man got 
to Colorado with his dogs and _ press 
representative, where the Westerner 
awaited him with the wolf, a half-tame 
specimen, hardly full grown, which he 
had tied in a back yard. To shorten the 
story, the first borzoi overtook the wolf 
and was whipped, and then the whole 
pack was turned loose and the wolf 
whipped them all and went about his 
business. After which the Easterner 
drew his revolver and wanted to kill his 
dogs, and the newspaper man wrote a 
different story from that he had origi- 
nally intended. Since then Western 
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sportsmen, and especially the cattlemen, 
have been persistent in their efforts to 
breed a wolf-killing hound. They have 
crossed the borzoi, the Scotch staghound, 
German and English mastiffs and bull- 
dogs, and have even tried a cross of the 
gray wolf himself. One thing they early 
discovered—the pure bred dogs were 
faster, but the cross breeds were larger 
and had more fighting power. This was 
true no matter how the breeds were 
crossed, staghound on greyhound, grey- 
hound on borzoi, or in any combination— 
the resuiting progeny were larger than 
any of their ancestors as a rule. This 
in the nature of things meant a neglect 
of the pure breeds except for crossing on 
the coarse dogs to give speed. They 
bred their wolf hounds very much as the 
old Virginia sportsmen did their cele- 
brated bird dogs—A’s dog, that was a 
notably good one, being mated with B’s 
equally well-known bitch, pedigree re- 
ceiving no consideration as compared 
with performance. In breeding hounds, 
nothing was considered except the ability 
to catch and kill wolves; and in the West, 
especially in the section I have described, 
they have a wolf hound worthy of the 
title. 

The Western wolfhound is a product 
of the needs of the cattle country. Orig- 
inally many greyhounds were brought 
west by army officers and others for the 
purpose of catching jack rabbits and 
wolves. They were clever after the jacks 
but lacked strength and fighting form 
as wolf dogs, besides being deficient in 
brains and unable to adapt themselves to 
changed conditions, since they were 
originally bred for coursing—where but 
a small margin of brains was desirable, 
lest the dog should learn to run cunning 
too early in life. The hound that ran 
cunning was useless to the coursing man, 
but the rancher asked only for results, 
and the more cunningly the dog ran, 
provided his efforts resulted in the death 
of a wolf, the more highly was that indi- 
vidual hound appreciated and the greater 
the probability of his use to perpetuate 
his kind. Always, however, the dog 
must be a fighter and a killer. The 
processes of evolution and selection went 
-n steadily, always in the direction of 


increased brain power and greater ability 
as a fighter. Unless the conditions which 
are bringing about the new breed be- 
come inoperative, that is, unless the 
range wolves become so reduced in num- 
bers as to be no longer a factor in stock 
raising, a wolf dog will shortly be de- 
veloped differing materially from his 
borzoi-stag-greyhound progenitors. His 
characteristics require but time, now, 
to become fixed, and the result will be a 
strictly Western production. 

The new dog should have nearly the 
speed of the fastest greyhound, which 
means that he should be as fleet as the 
borzoi or the Scotch staghound, b ‘ing at 
the same time the most powerful fighter 
that has existed since the old Irish wolf- 
hound. His head will be larger than that 
of any of the hounds mentioned except 
the latter, and he will also exceed them in 
brains. This breed of Western wolf dogs 
will have the teeth of a wolf, the bull- 
dog’s strength of jaw, the size of a Great 
Dane and the raciness of a greyhound, 
with a nose sufficiently good to follow a 
hot scent. His business of chasing 
wolves he should pursue either by scent 
or sight, and he should hunt wolves either 
by ranging the prairies and winding them, 
as a pointer does feathers, or by taking a 
hot trail as would a foxhound. 

It remains to be seen whether some 
kind of a cross giving the wolfhound a 
ery would not be an improvement, since 
at present he runs perfectly mute. It is 
almost necessary that a trailing dog should 
have aecry. A foxhound cross has been 
tried, but with unsatisfactory results, 
owing to the widely different conforma- 
tions of the two breeds, one of which 
Nature intends to carry a low head and 
the other a high one. 

The typical Western wolfhound is a 
Bob Fitzsimmons, the most. scientific 
fighter of all the lower animals, barring 
the weasel. Other dogs fight to whip 
their opponents; the bulldog is deadly 
when his hold happens to be right, but 
he is as liable to fasten with a leg hold as 
anywhere and stay there; the wolfhound 
fences with rare skill on the defensive, 
while offensively his only thought is to 
end the fight with the death of his adver- 
sary. By reason, or experience, or in- 
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stinct, he knows the vital points of his 
foe, which he feels for steadily until that 
foe is dead. ‘Two of these dogs, fighting 
together, will kill a fifty-pound shepherd 
dog with the same certainty and nearly 
as quickly as though the animal had his 
head cut off—one of the hounds getting 
him by the throat and the other pre- 
venting his breathing by a grip over the 
lungs, very much as a taxidermist kills 
a small bird. The last breath of the 
ordinary sized dog or wolf is the one with 
which he strikes the ground, for the force 
of impact of a one hundred-pound hound, 
going a one-fifty clip, is something terrific, 
bowling over a wolf as though he had been 
hit by an express train. It is likely that 
a black bear would be toppled over, too, 
like a ten-pin, if one of these dogs caught 
him away from his favorite position with 
his hack to a tree. If any animal was so 
large that the hounds could not throw 
him, it seems to me that their entire plan 
of campaign would be disarranged; but 
if the creature could be thrown, it is more 
than likely that a pack of half a dozen 
hounds would kill a lion. A hound that 
has been properly entered upon wolves, 
will not have the slightest perception of 
when he is licked; his blood being up, he 
is in the fight to stay to a finish, be that 
finish his own or the wolf's. 

One of our “naturalist” writers, speak- 
ing of the West, tells of a sheep ranch 
that was infested with wolves. The man 
procured a fast hound which could readily 
overtake the wolves, but depended upon 
his shepherd dog to follow the chase and 
do the fighting. A man accustomed to 
the wolfhound and the shepherd would 
read this with a patient grin. A fifty- 
pound wolf will chase off the prairie any 
shepherd that he finds unprotected, nor 
is the wandering outlaw in the least afraid 
of any dog, barring the hound. Even 
packs of foxhounds of less than half a 
dozen are liable to find themselves hunt- 
ing a shortcut for home with a couple of 
wolves at their heels. No single wolf 
ever turns upon a wolfhound, bitter ex- 
perience having taught him better, 
though at times two will do so, and most 
old wolf dogs show the marks of such a 
contest; but it always means a nasty 
fight that the chaps would willingly avoid. 


While the characteristics of the wolf- 
hound are becoming fairly well fixed, yet 
in appearance and markings he shows 
plenty of variation, his cross-bred ances- 
try being often apparent. In one litter 
vou may see a fair looking borzoi, a rough- 
coated, brindle-looking fellow having 
Scotch in him unmistakably, and another 
with the flat coat of the greyhound; yet 
upon the whole, the tendency is toward 
darker markings and solid colors. The 
most typical pack that I have seen were 
all nearly black, with coats almost as 
shaggy as the Scotch hound and some- 
thing of the long, rangy lines of the 
borzoi. It is almost a sine qua non that 
a wolfhound shall have a long, wiry coat 
or he will be torn badly in every fight. 

A most interesting feature of the de- 
velopment of this wolfhound is the 
amount of nose he now possesses, it 
being a popular belief that generations 
of disuse have left the greyhound and 
similar hounds practically without scent- 
ing powers. It is probable that, in the 
main, this is a mere popular fallacy, but 
be this as it may, the dog I am describing 
has a nose nearly, if not quite, as good 
as a bird dog’s. It is only reasonable to 
believe that Nature has so deeply im- 
planted the powers of scent in all dogs 
that nose cannot become even latent in 
any breed, and is no more to be bred out 
than dogs could be bred without legs or 
any other physical feature necessary to 
their continued existence and welfare. 
Not arguing the question, there is no 
doubt that daily use and selection in 
breeding have given the wolfhound a 
nose superior to any possessed by his 
ancestry, not excepting the staghound. 

The pack of typical black wolfhounds, 
mentioned above, differed from all their 
lines of progenitors especially in two 
respects: they beat out a country and 
hunted it with their noses, and they took 
a trail when it was fresh and followed it 
like foxhounds. I have seen them placed 
upon the trail of a wolf fifteen minutes 
after it was seen to cross a road; they 
pushed the trail rapidly, sighted, and 
killed five miles from the starting point, 
in the yard of a farmer under whose house 
the animal had tried to take refuge. 
These dogs were frequently from ten to 
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fifteen miles out upon the prairie, hunting 
alone. If one of them scented or sighted 
game he was off like a shot and the others 
would follow, though nothing was in 
evidence except their companion’s be- 
havior. It was rare for one of them to 
get thrown out, for, like buzzards, every 
one marked the line of some other and, 
understanding, cut in for his share of 
the fun. These dogs would wind a wolf 
at a very long distance, being superior 
to a foxhound in this respect, perhaps 
because of the difference in head carriage 
—the wolfhound doing all his hunting 
with a very high head. 

The most killing pack of wolf dogs 
which I have ever seen at work, was that 
which followed the training wagon of 
James McParlin of O'Neill, Nebraska. 
This pack consisted of four dogs, two 
of them typical wolfhounds. (In fact, 
one of them was the sire of the black 
pack spoken of.) Another was a pure 
bred English greyhound, very fast; and 
last, a great, long-eared, wrinkled, deep- 
voiced old foxhound, excellent on a cold 
trail, but not fast. The way these 
hounds handled wolves was remarkable. 
The foxhound weuld take a cold trail and, 
the minute he opened, the wolfhounds 
would flank him on either side, looking 
for the quarry. Not seeing anything, they 
would join the foxhound, and as soon as 
the trail hecame warm enough would take 
it up and run rapidly to a jump, unless 
they over-ran, when it might be necessary 
for the foxhound to hit it off again. The 
greyhound was a trifle faster than his 
mates, often overtaking the wolf first, 
upon which he would turn him, and the 
other hounds coming up quickly ended 
the fight. The combination of fox-grey- 
and wolfhounds worked so well that the 
majority of the wolves started were 
killed. 

These two wolfhounds were typical 
dogs in character and characteristics, but, 
though half brothers, they were quite 
dissimilar in appearance, one being a 
~yhite borzoi, while the other resembled 
a staghound. Bill, the last mentioned 


dog, was one-half Scotch stag, one-fourth 
Russian wolfhound and one-fourth black 
greyhound. Bill was” five years old 
during the season of 1905, and then had 
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been in at the death of fifty-seven wolves, 
many of them killed alone. His owner 
had every confidence that this dog could 
hold his own with any fighting animal 
of his weight, and he weighed 105 pounds 
in running condition. Poor old Bill has 
permanently retired now, having lost his 
right foreleg at the first joint in a fight 
with timber wolves. He will be crossed 
with the Russian dogs with a view to 
giving them greater strength and fighting 
quality. Second only to Bill in size and 
fighting power was the mixed borzoi, Jim, 
and the two, fighting together, could 
account for the largest timber wolf in a 
very short time. Jim and his mate, the 
greyhoifnd, are now in North Dakota 
catching coyotes for the bounties offered 
in that state. 

A whimsical feature of this pack of 
hounds, foxhound, greyhound, and wolf 
dogs was that all of them learned to 
stand prairie chickens. For three years 
they accompanied MecParlin’s bird-dog 
wagon regularly, seeing ten times as 
much work on chickens during these 
years as the average bird dog does in an 
entire lifetime. It was necessary early 
to teach them not to encroach upon the 
pointing setters, and from this they grad- 
ually learned to back stanchly. In the 
same way McParlin could not have them 
constantly flushing chickens; so they 
learned to stop on scent when told, and 
later of their own accord; the amount 
of grouse they saw killed naturally gave 
them an interest in the birds in course 
of time. These dogs would honor a 
point as readily and certainly as would 
the best trained bird dog, walking up to 
back in a peculiarly dignified sort of a 
way when the setters pointed. I have 
seen Bill, when not accompanied by bird 
dogs, point eleven bevies of chickens in 
one day. His points were not very rigid 
but they were especially accurate and 
reliable, and his nose was good enough 
to carry him straight to a single chicken 
fifty yards away. 

Bill and Jim’s style of hunting chickens 
was worthy of study, but would not have 
strengthened a popular belief that speed 
can be given to bird dogs by crossing 
them with greyhounds. They searched 
for game at a slow trot: feeling a taint 
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in the air the hounds stopped short, re- 
turned to the very spot they had struck 
it, paused, threw their heads up high and 
then went straight to the bird. When they 
once lined up and started forward there 
was never any question of the presence 
of game nor any doubt but they would 
locate it. Ifa wolf taint came on the ai’, 
it was another story. They made a quick 
east back and 
forth for the line 
of scent and, get- 
ting it, went off 
at top sprint ex- 
actly as if the 
animal was in 
sight. And the 
wolf sprinted, 
too, for his very 
life when from 
some neighbor- 
ing knoll he 
noted the action 
of the hounds. 
Some of the ex- 
periments made 
in developing a 
wolf-killing 
hound were not 
entirely a suc- 
cess. An _ old 
Scotchman, 
Alexander Me- 
Laren, kept a 
small hotel in 
the Osage Na- 
tion, Indian Ter- 
ritory, where 
wolves of all 
kinds were plen- 
tiful. Not being 
able to procure 
dogs strong 
enough to cope 
with the big 
greys, he con- 
cluded to try his own hand at breed- 
ing dogs which could both run and fight. 
McLaren crossed greyhounds of the 
largest size obtainable with staghounds, 
mastiffs and the grey wolf himself. When 
I saw the dogs he had but a single pair, 
a dog and a bitch, the male weighing one 
hundred and fifteen pounds and the 
bitch ninety. The two were of one litter, 





CHARLES ASKINS AND ‘‘OLD BILL”’ 


bry writer remarks: ‘It is not a good photograph of Bill 
and I am better looking than this: but it is the first picture I thie ‘OV 

have had taken since the girls quit asking for my photo whic h prov ed to 
fifteen or twenty years ago” 


were marked alike of fawn and brindle, 
and had the flat coats of greyhounds. 
This dog and bitch developed bad tem- 
pers, but they were deadly fighters, and 
just what the Scotchman wanted as wolf 
dogs. After they had cleaned up half 
the stray Indian dog population, McLaren 
found that he would have to keep them 
confined, have them shot, or put in a 
strenuous exis- 

- tence himself 

fighting the own- 

ers of dead dogs. 

When not being 

hunted he tied 

them up during 

~ the day, but re- 


leased them at 
night to find 
G amusement in 


their own way. 
It shortly be- 
came known 
that wolves were 
becoming more 
troublesome 
than ever, killing 
an occasional 
yearling, and 
many times the 
mischief appear- 
ed to be wanton, 
since little of the 
carease was 
eaten. At last 
a_ favorite colt 
of the Scotch 
man’s was killed, 
and this led to 
a sufficiently 
close watch be- 
ing kept to catch 
the depredators, 


be the McLaren 
hounds. Wolf 
tracks were mingled with those of the 
hounds about the fallen stock, and 
it was a popular belief that wolves 
joined hands in the killing; but more 
likely the wolves came in after the 
death to feast on the kill since the dogs 
had always proved the deadly enemies 
of their wild relatives. These two dogs 
were shipped to a mountain lion hunter 
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in Colorado and I never heard from them 
again. ‘They were one-eighth gray wolf. 

Ask a ranchman or a cowboy which 
is the brainiest, a wolfhound or a bird 
dog, and he will most emphatically de- 
clare there is little comparison, the ad- 
vantage being so greatly in favor of the 
hound. The latter is most companion- 
able, and especially the companion of the 
cowman. 

He gallops at the herder’s stirrup all 
day in sunshine, snow, sleet and rain; 
he follows his master to town and is found 
lying faithfully by the cow pony when 
its master has made all his rounds of the 
business places, wet and dry, and is 
ready to return home. If perhaps the 
ranchman meets congenial company and 


they talk of the last depredation of the 
wolves, or the latest importation of Texas 
cattle, and they refresh man and memory 
alike until memory goes on a strike, for- 
getting all about the pony, the hound, 
and the folks at home—then the pony 
turns his back to the snow, if such should 
fall, the hound curls up on the leeward 
side of the horse, and, though the snow 
should bury him, he will be found there 
faithful in the morning. He never pro- 
vokes quarrels with other dogs, though 
he ean whip a bulldog in fair fight, and 
the cowman likes his wolf dog exceed- 
ingly. The man, the pony, the hound 
and the wolf—all manage to make life 
worth liviifg among the Sand Hills of 
Nebraska and the West. 





‘“*BILL’’—A VETERAN OF MANY BATTLES 


Now owned by Dr. W. A. Bruette, 364 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, and contentedly enjoying a peaceful“old 
age, after his strenuous and exciting years among the wolves and coyotes of the Nebraskan Sand Hills, A grand 
old dog, despite his mixed lineage, and in every wav deserving Mr. Askins’ words of praise. To wage successful 
warfare against the big plains wolves, a dog must possess weight and strength in addition to speed and uncon- 
querable courage, and ‘‘Bill” is lacking in none of these essentials. | Our Western readers will find it advan- 
tageous to study the type and make note of the breeding, for in many localities the depredations of wolves still 


entail considerable loss upon the farmers and ranchmen. 








WHEN CHUM WAS “IT” 


THE RECORD OF TWO PERFECT DAYS ON A LITTLE TROUT STREAM 


By O. W. SMITH 


PART I 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE AUTHOR'S PHOTOGRAPHS) 


Preachers always take a text and here 
is mine: 


** There’s no music like a little river’ s’’ 
—Roserr Louis STEVENSON 


large trout streams of Northern 

Wisconsin, a river of  consid- 
erable width and volume. For a full 
week I prowled along its noisy rapids 
or fished the deep pools below its thun- 
dering falls, my clothes drenched with 
spray and my ears deafened by the 
roar of falling water. Fish? Oh, yes, 
a plethora of them, and big ones, too; 
yet it seemed to me that they lacked 
the deep color and bright markings of 
the trout of the meadow brooklet and 
woodland rill. In other words, to me 
they did not seem true Salvclinus 
jontinalis. And, moreover, in all that 
time, while fishing I was unable to hear 
the song of a single bird. Once a her- 
mit thrush, that usually hidden songster 
of the woodland, perched on a branch 
of a tree across the 1iver from me and 
poured out its little soul in song, but 
not a single note reached me. I could 
see its swelling throat and throbbing 
sides, but that was all. I felt like 
crying out to the noisy river, using the 
words of Mrs. Browning’s children speak- 
ing to the iron wheels, “Hush, be silent 
for today.” 

No, no, the little unobtrusive, whim- 
sical brook for me! The great boister- 
ous river will do for a casual acquain- 
tance, but whoever yet fell in love with 
stupendous, thought-arresting Niagara? 
It repels familiarity. It seems to say, 
‘‘Admire and worship me from a dis- 


| AST spring I visited one of the 


tance if you wish, but approach me 
at your peril.” ‘The little river invites 
confidence and familiarity. It wooes 
you, from the moment of its birth amid 
the moss-grown rocks of yon distant 
hillside until it plunges to its death in the 
bosom of some lake or more pretentious 
river. Anywhere along its sinuous course 
you can hear its rollicking voice in- 
viting you to come out and play; or, in 
soberer mood, when mind and body are 
enervated by too much thought and 
toil, you can hear it whispering low and 
sweet: ‘Follow me and I will do thee 
good.” Brother, [—!—I love the little, 
flirtatious creeks. There; it is out at 
last! I am desperately, jealously in love 
with little rivers; however, I feel per- 
fectly safe in saying that Chum will 
never apply for a divorce on those 
grounds. 

The trout season of 1906 was drawing 
to a close; but three days remaining— 
days of glorious possibilities, however. 
In the days of early spring and summer 
we had visited trout streams of note, 
and also had ferreted out a few un- 
known to fame; but with the waning 
season our minds continuously reverted 
to the Pittsfield stream. That Pitts- 
field creek is our especial property, not 
that we have exact proprietary rights— 
a deed or even a lease—but seven years 
ago I accidentally discovered that there 
were trout in its limpid water, and since 
then we have regarded the stream 
as ourown. So it fell out that, when the 
tardy August sun got out of bed the 
morning of the thirteenth, he was sur- 
prised to find us already on the road, 
with camp equipment strapped on the 





‘TENT UP AND DINNER EATEN, WE OPEN UP A PACKAGE OF 


rear of the carriage. We were return- 
ing to our first love. 

There is a premonition of frost in 
the early morning air. Yon sumac 
flares blood red against the dark green 
of the hazel copse, while the maples 
across the pasture flaunt some golden 
leaves in the face of the sun. Are 
those leaves “ripe,” to use a local ex- 
pression, or has there been a frost? 
The birds are strangely silent. Robins 
and meadow larks gaze disconsolately 
at us, feathers all awry; but we know 
that a few birds will sing for us in the 
early morning where the alders press 
close to the trout stream, and so we 
press eagerly forward. In the wayside 
marshes brilliant cardinal flowers lift 
their proud heads above the sword- 
like marsh grasses, bowing majestically 
as becomes so regal a flower, while the 
more humble but not less beautiful 
blind gentian nods familiarly as we pass. 
A month later we might hope to find 
the rare fringed gentian beautiful enough 
to adorn the fields of Heaven. I always 
look for fringed gentian when I go 
woodcock shooting in September. 

We pitch our tent on a bluff over- 
looking the green valley, through which 
our little creek leisurely meanders as 
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though it had resolved to enjoy its brief 
journey to the utmost. It is less than 
three miles long, counting its every sinu- 
osity. So we, in our brief journey from 
the cradle to the grave, should enjoy life. 
There are green meadows, flower be- 
spangled, as well as narrow gorges rock 
bestrewn. This is my Golden Rule: enjoy 
life—all of life—so long as you do not 
abridge some other fellow’s enjoyment. 

Above the little tent we have set up, 
the pine trees murmur incessantly, while, 
when the air is all a-tremble with the 
August heat, the cicada’s strident notes 
ring out, challenging; swallowing up every 
other sound for an instant; gradually 
diminishing, quavering away into a si- 
lence so intense that you wonder if you 
heard the sound at all. 

Dinner eaten, we open a package of 
“nature books” received from the ex- 
press office yesterday; it was hard to keep 
the books in the house over night, but 
we did it that we might open them in their 
proper invironment. Think of opening 
“The Tree Book” and ‘The Frog Book” 
for the first time beneath pine trees and 
within sound of a purling trout stream. 
I reserved the reading of ‘‘The Lure of 
the Labrador Wild” until a terrific bliz- 
zard shook the house to its very founda- 








‘‘CHUM TAKES SEVERAL TROUT AS WE WANDER FROM POOL TO POOL” 


tions; read in such an environment the 
book was doubly enjoyable. Crazy? 
Queer? Yes, but you remember what 
the old Quaker lady said to her husband, 
“Joseph, all the world is a leetle queer 
except thee and me, and sometimes thou 
art a leetle queer.”’ 

After what to the Little One seems an 
interminable time, we joint our rods and 
descend the steep hill to the stream. The 
Little One runs on ahead determined to 
have the first try, but a “horny cow” 
turns her back to us for protection. Os- 
tensibly we are all to fish, but I am re- 
solved to have some pictures of Chum, 
even though I fail to land a single trout, 
for I have learned that one cannot fish 
successfully and take pictures; indeed, 
when I want trout real bad I leave the 
camera in the tent. Chum whispers, 
“There is that deep hole beneath the 
oak tree; I am going there,” and she 
creeps down on hands and knees all in- 
tent upon the mirror-like surface of the 
shaded pool. “Click, click,” says the 
camera, and I pause to see what will 
happen. 

The fly hardly touches the water when 
there is a great splash, a feminine scream, 
and a fly entangled in the overhanging 
brush. I laugh at the look of dismay 


which overspreads her features. The 
laugh is just the incentive she needs. I 
know Chum. Calmly she draws her pen- 
knife and severs her line at the reel and 
then backs away to re-rig, leaving the 
little pool undisturbed. 

“Great Guns!” I ejaculate; “fifteen 
feet of as good line as —— ever turned 
out, gone to the dogs! Just like a woman! ”’ 

The comical look of triumph which 
Chum throws in my direction makes me 
think that perhaps my la:zh has over- 
done the business a little. She signs me 
to go ahead with my fishing, but | shake 
my head, for I must see that trout landed 
or Chum worsted. 

Again the bright flies fall on the water; 
an instant, and they are recovered. Once 
more they circle through the air and de- 
scend; perhaps a second passes; then 
there is a mighty splash and the fish has 
the fly. Chum springs to her feet, using 
the butt as she does so. Little line is 
given, for little can be given in such a 
small pool. Forth and back the fish 
rages, ripping the line through the water; 
this way, that way, seemingly all ways at 
once, till the pool is a moil of tumultuous 
waves. Apparently calm, but with every 
muscle tense, Chum stands with eyes 
glued upon the swiftly moving line. 
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“INTENTLY ENGAGED IN FIGHTING A LUSTY TROUT AMID THE MANY SNAGS 
AND OVERHANGING BRUSH’”’ 


Deftly she guides the fish away from 
menacing roots and by main strength 
keeps him from dashing under the over- 
hanging brush, a sure haven of refuge. 
Once or twice I am on the point of offer- 
ing advice, but close my lips in the nick 
of time. When a person is about to 
marry, or is landing a trout, a mere ob- 
server had best keep his advice to him- 
self. Once upon a time a certain rodster 
essayed to advise Chum when she was 
playing a lusty black bass, and she 
squelched him with, “Any fool can give 
advice but it takes a wise person to land 
a black bass.” Needless to say he sub- 
sided. So I watch the battle, a dumb 
spectator, though I will admit that it is 
quite a task. 

Suddenly it is all over and the trout 
lies panting upon the grass. ‘Oh you 
poor, beautiful creature!” exclaims the 
little woman, bending over the expiring 
fish, “I’m—I’m—I’m almost sorry | 
caught you!” And there are tears in 
her eyes. 

I will be candid with you, friend; I 
do not like the woman that can look 
upon the death of a bird or fish un- 
moved—do you? While we want our 
women to fish with us, and tramp 


through the stubble after quail with us, 
we want them to remain tender-hearted, 
true women. Nicht wahr? 

Chum’s success makes her eager for 
another battle. Like Alexander, she 
seeks for more worlds to conquer, and 
hurries to the next pool, while I follow 
more leisurely, getting the camera ready 
for quick work. You see, Chum has 
become camera shy and I must be ready 
to grasp opportunity by the forelock. 

Chum takes several trout as we wander 
from pool to pool, and the Little One 
succeeds in capturing three all by her 
own lonesome, while I, cumbered as I am 
with camera and tripod, manage to land 
enough to prove that my right hand has 
not lost its cunning nor my flies their 
seductiveness. However, I keep a 
weather eye cast in Chum’s direction, 
thinking of pictures. Our stream elects 
to wander through a bit of dense wood- 
land where the trees and brush crowd 
close to the water’s edge. The Little One, 
a wee bit afraid of the deep shadows, 
presses close to me for company; and J, 
remembering the time when I, too, was 
afraid of the dark, welcome her. Bur- 
dened and hindered as I am, Chum gets 
quite a ways ahead of me, and when I 














“ONE’S HEAD MUST BE LEVEL, EYE QUICK AND HAND STEADY, IF A TWO-POUND TROUT 


IS TO BE SUCCESSFULLY PLAYED IN SUCH AN 


overtake her, she is standing where the 
rays of the setting sun lighten a bit of the 
dense foliage, intently engaged in fighting 
a lusty trout amid the many snags and 
overhanging brush. It is a beautiful 
picture and I get busy. No need for the 
tripod in that bright sunlight. “Snap!” 
—the deed is done and I can give my un- 
divided attention to the battle. 

You who fight trout in streams deep 
and wide know nothing of the perils and 
excitement connected with a_ battle 
fought in the narrow confines of a wood- 
land brook. One’s head must be level, 
eye quick and hand steady, if a two- 
pound trout is to be successfully played 
in such an environment; and the wonder 
is that two and even three-pound trout 
are found in such shallow water. The 
bending rod, Chum’s compressed lips, 
and the mighty splashes down where 
the densest shadows lurk, inform me that 
the little woman is connected with a 
goodly bunch of trouble. The trout 
surges, darts and doubles as only a two- 
pound trout can when fighting for “life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
The little woman has no show, I feel that, 
and I am certain that the battle will 
end in disaster and tears. 


ENVIRONMENT” 


Little One, realizing that something 
big is happening, jumps up and down 
excitedly, exclaiming, ‘‘Mamma’s caught 
a whale! Mamma’s caught a whale!” 

Discovering that it is to be a battle 
to the death, the trout makes a dash for 
a submerged root, that bug-a-boo of all 
creek fishermen, and, despite Chum’s 
utmost efforts, succeeds in insinuating 
himself beneath it. Chum tugs gently on 
the line but his troutship refuses to come 
out. One by one the ripples disappear 
and the surface of the pool becomes glass- 
like. In a nearby copse a wren pours 
forth all its little soul in song. Strange 
how in such a moment one will notice the 
most trivial circumstance. 

Chum turns to me, a comical look of 
despair upon her face, and I feel that I 
must do something. Stepping gingerly 
into the water I approach the perdue 
fish, Chum watching anxiously. There 
is a sudden struggle, a flash of red and 
gold and the fish is loose. As it darts 
past me I make a frenzied scoop with my 
hands and succeed in throwing the trout 
out upon the bank opposite the anxious 
fisherwoman. Chum springs toward the 
flopping fish, slips and sits down suddenly. 

“T am awful sorry, Chum,” I remark, 
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“for it was a big trout, even for this 
stream.” 

“Sorry for what?” she naively asks. 

“Why, sorry that it got away—es- 
caped,”’ I rejoin. 

“But, Parson, it did not get away,’ 
she quietly replies. 

“Didn’t get away!” I exclaim. ‘ What 
do you mean? Where is the fish?” 

“T am sitting on it,’’ she calmly but 





’ 


triumphantly replies. “I can feel it 
flopping, or attempting to flop, this 


, 


blessed minute.’ 

And so it’ proves. The fish is a big 
one, weighing three pounds and two 
ounces; the largest trout Chum has ever 
landed and she gloats exceedingly, though 
the manner of its capture dulls the keen 
edge of?pleasure. 
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Though the sun has set, Chum must 
stop where the creek tumbles into the 
river and try for “just one more fish”’ 
beneath a leaning tree. She fails, as 
she ought to fail after her triumph, but 
I get a pleasing picture of the mouth of 
our creek. 

By the time we reach the tent it is 
quite dark and the dew lies heavy upon 
the grass. A fire is soon kindled and its 
bright flames dispel the darkness, driving 
the shadows far back among the pines. 
rom a distant pasture comes the faint 
tinkling of a cow bell. Somewhat 
nearer a faithful house dog barks occa- 
sionally, disturbed by our campfire, 
perhaps. It has been a perfect day—just 
perfect. I willingly admit that Chum is 
it to-day; but will she be it to-morrow? 


(To be continued) 


CAVALRY YARNS 


II—A SINUOUS FETICH 


By CHARLES 


ALKING of snakes,” began the 
sergeant—— 

“Snakes, did you say, snakes, 
Sergeant?” broke in the ever irrepressi- 
ble Smithy. “You must ’a’ been drink- 
ing again, Sergeant, and after I warned 


you. Sure, and what would the captain 
say, Sergeant?” And Smithy’s tones 


were very much of concern, apparently. 

“Talking of snakes.” The sergeant 
never, or very rarely, paid any attention 
to Smithy’s interruptions. 

“There you go again. Say, Sergeant, 
what you been drinking? Where did 
you get it? Phil never sells that kind, 
least ’cept for cash.” 

“None of your kind of booze, thank 
goodness, or I’ be as daffy as you are, 
you locoed, patched pants, broncho 
buster, you. Now close your meat 


trap; I’m going to tell the major a story 
—a-+good story.” 


WOODWARD 


’ 


“Dew tell!” drawled the ever ir- 
repressible. ‘And who told it to you?’ 
The sergeant was German and retained 
the German characteristics of tongue, 
but Smithy was a Wisconsin—York 
State Yankee and borrowed impartially 
from all the tongues in his experience. 

“A better man than you ever were; 
I lived it.” 

“Say, Major, you never was in Arizona, 
was you? Then you don’t know much 
about Mokis and Navajos and rattlers.” 

“Oh, it’s rattlers,is it? Well, that’s dif- 
ferent. I almost got killed by one of them 
onet.”” And Smithy looked reminiscent. 

“Why in dunderblitzen didn’t you? 
Nowif you’ll put your laughing machine 
to a different occupation before I make 
you, [’ll tell the major of how I killed one 
onct and ’most got knifed for doing it.” 

“Say, Major,” broke in Smithy; but 
the sergeant failed to heed the inter- 
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ruption any more than he had heeded 
the bullet from Apache Kid’s rifle on a 
certain historic occasion down in the 
Ringgold mountains, and continued: 

“You know the Mokis - 

“Them’s Injuns, Major,” broke in 
Smithy, ‘not ‘mokes,’ what some people 
from Baltimore calls the niggers.’’ 

“And the Navajos,” continued the 
sergeant, without heeding, “use rattlers 
in their dances, and they worship 
them for gods.” 

“But they ain’t no tin gods on wheels,”’ 
vame from Smithy. 

“An Injun of them tribes will never 
kill a rattler, and if a buck gets killed 
by one of them, he’s in luck. It’s 
no pink snakes for him, but the highest 
seat in the Moki heaven, ‘forthwith and 
immediately,’ as old One-eye Otis used 
to say.” 

“When we was down along the Gila 


licking Skinning Jim and sundry and 
several other ’Paches,” broke in the 
little bugler, ‘“‘some of our men got 


killed by rattlers; but they didn’t seem 
to be seeing a high seat ahead, I tell 
you. We never loved the rattlers, but 
we loved the snake-eyed ’Paches quite 
a little less.” 

“T knowed the red beggars—and they 
are expert beggars, Major,” continued 
the sergeant, recognizing Smithy’s esti- 
mate of the unlordly Apache by a nod; 
“the beggars worshiped ’em and hated 
to see ’em killed; but I never thought 
about it much, and one day, when I 
was on a scout up near the Moki reser- 
vation, and we was gone hungry——” 

“Gone hungry; why don’t you talk 


English?” came from Smithy with 
a well-feigned sneer. Smithy never 


thought my entertainment complete un- 
less he “jacked up” his old chum, 
and bunkie, and the sergeant never so 
regarded it unless he could suppress 
Smithy; all of which added greatly to 
my entertainment, for these two old 
cavalrymen of record were great friends 
and wonderfully entertaining with their 
army ways and their army tales. 
“Because,” answered the sergeant, 
“T talk American, American cavalry, 
the only real,'and, what you call it, un- 
adulterated United States. And as I 
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was a-saying when that little barrel- 
squinting (Smithy wore the sharp- 
shooter’s silver cross) broncho buster 
butted in at full gallop, I was gone 
hungry .nd came across a Moki woman 
‘tending sheep, and bought one from her 
for grub, and gave her the hide for 
killing, skinning and dressing it, which 
was the custom down there, and she 
went to work. The sun was hot, which 
is a habit it’s got down in Arizona, so 
while she worked I sat down on a rock 
to watch her, so like.” And the sergeant 
drew himself forward on his chair, and 
opening his desk drawer, drew out the 
big blue army pistol and strapped the 
holster belt around him. 

“Well, I sat there half watching the 
squaw, and half watching the heat on 
the rocks, when I heard a nasty ‘ Brrrrr’ 
right at my feet, and I looked down 
and see a big rattler, curled up like he 


meant business, his big ugly head 
swaying and going faster and faster. 


Why, Smithy can’t talk as fast as that 
big ugly head got a-going, so I knew 
something was a-going to be doing, so 
] -’ and putting his words into 
action he quickly drew his right hand 
back to his side, the fingers moved 
over the holster flap button, the hand 
came upward and forward in one un- 
checked movement, and the big gun de- 
scribed a blue circle to the right and 
front, and the hammer clicked on the 
firing pin, all so quickly done that it 
seemed like one moving flash of bright 
gleaming blue. “Only,” he said, “it blew 
that rattler into about seventeen pieces.” 

“‘More or less, Sergeant; more or less,”’ 
interjected Smithy, who thought he had 
been still the allowable time. ‘That 
snake must have been ‘“ 

“Yes, it was,” replied the sergeant, 
“so you do what the snake did and shut 
up. And just then, Major, I heard the 
most outlandish squeal over my head, 
worse than a dozen rattlers a-rattlering 
all at onct, and got my gun up just 
in time for it to catch that old squaw’s 
knife.” 

“Say, Smithy, did you ever see an old 
Irisher woman with a jag on, trying to 
throw it into her old man?” 

“Did I?” answered Smithy. “I 
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guess. We had an old sergeant named 
Fogerty, whose old woman did the 


sudsing (washing) for our outfit, and 
the way she threw it into Terry was a 
mark. Oh, gee! talk about the Rio 
Grande when a flood’s on, or the Colorado 
where the canyon’s narrow; they were 
a smile to her mouth when it got real 
and genuinely busy.” 

“Then you know a Mother Cary—-”’ re- 
sumed the sergeant. 

“Wait ’til I tell you,” went on Smithy. 
“The old woman broke Fogerty, rank, 
head and purse, and by and by she got 
so bad the old man told him he couldn’t 
have her about the post, so he couldn’t 
re-enlist him. Fogerty cried like a 
fool and _ baby rolled into one, and said 
he’d leave her before he’d leave the 
Fifth, and that night the woman got 
drunk, broke Fogerty’s head with a 
stove poker and went up to Cheyenne 
and got killed by the cars, and Terry 
lay in the hospital and bellered like 
a bull and a calf all to onct when he 
heard it.” 

“She was a measly amateur, with a 
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swelled head and a ring bone and lumpy 
jaw beside that squaw, I’ll bet,” went 
on the Sergeant. ‘All the devils of the 
canyons were in her face, and she made 
two or three wild lunges at my blood 
pump with her ugly knife and talked like 
a bug factory.” 

“And what were you doing all this 
time?” asked Smithy. 

“T’d have given a month’s pay for a 
photo,” grunted Hawkins, who had just 
come in. 

“Me? I was getting far enough away 
to cover her with the gun and let her 
know I meant business without hurting 
her. She got back and skinned the 
sheep, after She found I meant the gun 
play, every onct in a while turning to me 
and shaking her knife like as if she would 
like to use it scientifically with me for 
the practice figure. And I tell you, 
Major, I don’t want to run amuck into 
any more rattlers when there’s Moki 
women around, I tell you.” 

“Say, Sergeant,” drawled 
“do you know what I think? 
you ought to get married.” 


Smithy, 
I think 


JUST MUSINGS 
By DR. CHAS. H. MOODY 


fortune to grow up. I always 

thought that Dame Nature did me 
a scurvy trick when she allowed me to 
slip out of “Boyville.” I have never 
been in the least grateful for a beard, 
and while gray hairs may be the badge 
of honor, I had as lief forego the badge. 
I have never seen a crowd of boys slid- 
ing down a hill on the snow that I did 
not want to lay aside my professional 
dignity and join them. I have never 


| WAS born young, then had the mis- 


seen a barefoot urchin equipped with 
a cane pole and cotton line, with a tomato 
can filled with worms, and sneaking out 
of the wood shed, across the garden lot 
behind the barn, and into the woods, 


where that deep still pool lays beneath 
the shadow of the willows, that I did 
not want to sit right down there and haul 
off my patent leathers, roll my trousers 
up to the knees, and follow him. The 
next best thing to being able to do all 
these little stunts, is to be able to re- 
member that you have done them; 
and the next best thing to that is being 
able to sit down and recall the incidents 
of the doing them. 

When Nature, assisted by Father 
Time, pushed me out of the kingdom 
of childhood and invested me with a 
man’s stature, I cunningly reached back 
inside the gate and purloined my boy’s 
soul and fetched it away with me. The 
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worthy old lady has tried hundreds 
of times to entice that soul away from 
me, but without suecess. She has piled 
gray hairs upon my head in an endeavor 
to shame me into giving it up; but I 
am shameless. She has foisted petty 
honors upon me in the hope that in the 
realization of the dignity of my position 
I might, for an instant, lay aside the 
boy’s soul and assume that of a man, 
but I always recognize the ruse in time 
to thwart it. I knew very well that she 
was only waiting to seize the soul the 
instant that I should lay it aside and 


flee with it back into the realm of 
childhood; then I should never get 
it again. Now, I have reached that 


period upon life’s highway that I am 
content with what comes and no longer 
fear that my soul will be tempted from 
me by any of the blandishment~ of the 
world. I am content to we. .cr along 
and enjoy existence, see~, chings with 
the eyes of a boy, hearing sounds with 
the ears of a boy, dreaming the happy 
dreams of boyhood. 

Every boy is, by instinct, a creature 
of the out-of-doors. There are some 
of them, of course, the product of a hot 
house existence, who do not know what 
out-of-doors is, but that is not the fault 
of the boy, but of his training. The boy 
may know nothing of the blue sky, the 
music of the running brook, the beauty 
of the waving trees and emerald grass; 
but only give him a chance and he will 
learn to know all these things and to 
love them, too. I have always felt 
pity for the boy who has never been per- 
mitted to run barefoot and annex a 
stonebruise, who has never felt the 
sadly exquisite pleasure of gazing fondly 
at a great toe with its nail hanging by 
a mere shred of skin, brought about by 
too violent contact with an oak root. 
My heart has always gone out to that 
model youth who never in his joyless 
life ran away from school on a bright 
day and slipped unseen down to the old 
mill pond, where the water lies so 
blue and warm in the sunlight, there to 
slip into its liquid embrace and forget 
the school and the possibility of punish- 
ment in the enjoyment of the swim. 
How sincerelyI sympathize with that boy 
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who has never climbed the old apple 
tree out in the orchard after the little 
green apples that were morally sure to 
give him a stomach ache, and at the 
positive expense of his best trousers, 
and the assurance of a trouncing from 
the mother at night. 

The boy of my choice is the boy who 
has completely sounded all the deeps 
and shoals of the parental “thou shalt 
not,” and has just as cheerfully accepted 
the punishment for the transgression. 
I have naught but love for the boy who 
grows weary of parental restraint and 
discipline and starts out West to slay 
Indians. Of course, he never gets much 
beyond the covere bridge that spans 
the stream about a mile from home; 
but even that shows that his intentions 
are of the best. I think that most all 
of us, at some time in our lives, have 
thrown off the yoke and started out to 
either kill Indians or else become pi- 
rates. I have only the kindest feelings 
for those boys who hide such books as 
“Daring Dick of the Dead Gulch” out 
in the haymow and steal furtive glimpses 
thereat when the pater thinks them 
busily engaged in pulling purslane out of 
the cabbage beds. Do you recall the 
yellow-backed novels of the blood-and- 
thunder type, published by one Beadle, 
and how we used to sneak them into the 
school-room when the teacher’s back 
was turned, then prop them up behind 
the big geography, get down behind it 
and revel in gore for hours at a time? I 
have a notion that the man who in- 
vented the big geography must have been 
a boy one time himself, and that is the 
reason he made the book so big. You 
read that kind of literature, did you 
not? At least, if you never did, you 
missed a great deal of the pleasure of life, 
and if you did read them, you would 
feel mighty indignant at the fellow that 
would dare to intimate that you are less 
moral and less an upright citizen than 
your fellows. Personally, before I was 
fifteen I had slain and scalped more 
Indians than I could count. After that 
time my thirst for blood seemed to de- 
crease and the Indians were reasonably 
safe from my murderous rifle. 

About every year I manage to give my 
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lawful guardian (my wife) the slip and 
sneak away off up in the mountains, 
and live for weeks just as my ancestors 
lived before houses and such like abom- 
inations of civilization were invented. I 
like to think then that I am the rein- 
carnation of some of my Scottish an- 
cestry, and that I am living as they lived 
around the lochs of the Scottish High- 
lands. I throw up a “lean-to”  be- 
neath the branches of some giant spruce 
through whose boughs no rain that ever 
fell would penetrate. In front of this 
“lean-to”? I build my camp-fire between 
two logs, and with the most primitive of 
utensils, cook my food, which luck in 
the chase or with the rod has brought 
me. If Fortune the fickle hath not 
smiled upon my efforts with rod or gun, 
then I must needs go hungry. I love 
to sit all day beside some mountain 
stream, where the drooping alders and 
willows hang over the still water, and 
the sun shining through, checkers the pool 
all over with mottles of shade. There 
am I content to sit all day dreaming 
that I am no longer growing old, that 
there are no silver hairs shining through 
the brown, that mine eyes are not grow- 
ing dim, and that there are no wrinkles 
intruding themselves upon the picture 
the mirror discloses. I cast an idle 
fly upon the stream and idly sit and 
watch it as it floats away, nor heed 
whether it lures a trout or not. I 
merely sit and dream the old dreams 
over until the fading light warns me 
that the day is all but done, and I 
have made no provision for the evening 
meal. Then I reel in the sagging line and 
wander back to camp in the cool dusk; 
I build myself a little fire and sit far 
into the night, musing at the pictures 
fancy builds within the light. ‘“ What 
an ambitionless life,” I hear someone 
say. Granted. You and I will not quarrel 
on that score; but did I not only just 
now tell you that I had passed that 
period where I “longed to place upon 
my breast distinction’s worthless badge;’’ 
that I had reached that elevation upon 
Life’s shining mount, where the lure 
of gold and greed for gain no longer 
drew me away from the contemplation 
of the real things of life, the things 


that make men the happier for their 
having lived them? 

There is something primitive about 
a shout. Did you ever notice that 
there is something joyous about giving 
vent to your feelings in one loud, pro- 
longed yell? How very often it is 
that we grown-ups reprove our boys 
for making a noise when that noise, in re- 
ality, is the most essential part of their en- 
joyment. When I arise in the morning 
out in my brushwood camp and _ feel 
that there are none of polite society’s 
restrictions hampering my actions, | 
simply throw my arms over my head, 
<tretch up on my tiptoes and send a 
wholesome yell, rattling down through 
the old trees, and startling every woods 
creature half to death. I feel so much 
better beginning the day that way. 
Silly? Of course it is silly; but then how 
many, many things that we do in this 
life are silly? At any rate, this is the kind 
of silliness that injures nobody, and gives 
me pleasure; ergo, I shall continue it to 
the end of my days. 

The feeling that you are absoluiely 
freeis the most exhilarating sensation that 
the human heart experiences. Note 
the active bird or beast beat at the bars 
of its cage. Time may come that it 
will cease to fret for freedom; but the 
old love of liberty will never be ex- 
tinguished. The restless pacing of the 
caged leopard to and fro has a counter- 
part in the restless tramp of.the human 
prisoner. How many times have | 
sympathized with those compelled to 
remain in durance, as I watched their 
monotonous movements in the cell. 
It has always seemed to me that the 
refinement of cruelty is to deprive a man 
of his liberty. I feel thus about the 
walls and chains and limitations of a 
civilized life. I am as the captive 
bird or bear or man. I love the open 
fields, the towering mountains, the 
wooded hills, the running streams, the 
budding flowers. Take away from me 
those things that I love, and you deprive 
me of liberty. I dread the cold and 
snow, for they will drive me indoors and 
prevent my living the bohemian, gypsy 
existence, that isflifejitself to me. 

There is something wonderful to me 
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about the nest of a bird. It is a fact 
that I have always stood a little in awe 
of those mysterious little spheres that, 
by careful nurturing beneath the mother 
bird’s warm breast, will, in time, blossom 
into living things. To many, no doubt, 
an egg is as the primrose on the river’s 
brim; but to the reflective mind, it is 
the epitome of life itself. Within the 
smooth walls of the shell exists the be- 
ginning of a life that the good God 


hath made, and which is without doubt 
as valuable to Him as is thine, my kind 
friend, what though you, from your 
height of superior wisdom, do not opine 
so. And the man who sees nothing won- 
derful, nothing interesting in the nest of 
one of these winged children of the air, 
let him go forth some day, with heart 
attuned in harmony with the Infinite, 
and study just one little nest and its 
occupant. 


POLAR EXPLORATION AND LIFE 
IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS 


By FRANCIS H. BUZZACOTT 


CHIEF COMMISSARY AND HUNTER OF THE “WELLMAN POLAR EXPEDITION, 1906 


PART VIIIMOUTFITTING THE WELLMAN EXPEDITION 


member of the Wellman Polar Ex- 
pedition, April 17, 1906, were these 
instructions: 

“* * * We are leaving wholly to 
your judgment the selection of all arms, 
ammunition, hunting outfit, etc. You 
are also to provide everything for the 
kitchen and housekeeping, eighteen men 
all told. Must sail May 10 for Norway 
and Spitzbergen * * *” 

I thus had practically about twenty 
days in which to plan, itemize, secure, 
and ‘‘deliver the goods,” so to speak, 
that were necessary to thoroughly equip 
a polar expedition which might remain 
for years in the desolate regions of the 
unknown North; and as there had been 
no previous discussion as to the selection 
of these items, the amount or kind, one 
could hardly consider it a “cut and dried 
affair” by any means. All I knew was 
that the responsibilities of outfitting 
eighteen men were “up to me to make 
good.” 

I thus proceeded to merit the confidence 
which the leader and members had re- 


¥ my telegraphic appointment as a 


posed in me, and as my selections later 
received the entire approval of the com- 
manders, some mention of the items here 
may not be amiss. I may also add in this 
connection that my previous four years of 
experience in the Arctic and Antarctic 
regions stood me in good stead, and to 
those interested in outfitting for northern 
latitudes I will enumerate my selections in 
part; space, however, being too valuable 
here to give meniion of every detail. 
For our ‘‘shooting iror :” | chose the 
light-weight Savage .303,: ‘ Winchester 
45-90 (carbine pattern), w.th — slings; 
Luger and Colt (carbine) pistols; a three- 
barrel shotgun and rifle combined (12- 
gauge and 32-40 calibre) and several Win- 
chester repeating shotguns. This made up 
an assortment which I considered time- 
tried and effective for both long and short 
distances, heavy or light charge work, fit 
for polar bears, and just as suitable for 
reindeer, seal, arctic fox or lemmings— 
about the only four living animals which 
are to be found within the arctic regions 
in winter. For summer or headquarter 
work almost any arm would suffice. 
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For ammunition I chose hard and soft 
point, Winchester, Savage, U. M. C., and 
Peters; also some ‘everlasting’ shells, 
with a special hand re-loading set of 
“Ideal” tools. I included both smoke- 
less and semi-smokeless loads for all arms. 

Besides this, in a special repair kit for 
these arms I carried extra firing 
springs and pins, gunsmith’s _ pliers, 
small tool vise, and extra parts that 
would provide for almost any break- 
down that could possibly occur. 

For our ‘‘cutting and chopping gear” 
I made a selection of those excellent 
specialties made by the Marble Safety Axe 
Co., supplemented in each case by sheath 
sharpeners attached to the belt, and se- 
lecting only those of medium and lighter 
weights; also a handy pocket tool knife 
which combined in the one article a 
pocket screw-driver, reamer, can-opener 
and corkscrew for each member. 

For cooking equipment I chose alcohol 
lamps, (with extra wicks and burners), 
and the Norwegian (Primus pattern) 
stove; with all utensils as far as possible, 
plates cups, etc., nested, of heavy, one- 
piece aluminum and tin; and for sledging 
emergencies, heavy block-tin ration tins 
with deep, tight fitting covers; all made 
to nest loosely, with reinforced folds and 
no soldered parts. 

For outer clothing I chose combina- 
tion soft tanned leather and sheepskin- 
lined garments, lambskin vests; and for 
footwear (service work) I chose the 
“‘Can’t Snag’? Montana blizzard shoe- 
pac, using sheepskin (short and long) 
inner and over stockings, with heavy 
knit wool foot: so knee and ankle warm- 
ers and pr tors, and double-lined 
sleeping soc!.> for sleeping bag uses only. 

For winter ice work we used the large 
size, tough (ankle) deerskin, three-quar- 
ter size boot, of Laplander or Norwegian 
make. For sleeping bags I chose per- 
sonally the waterproof canvas-covered 
sheepskin and wool combination, with 
inner bags of pure wool, and of a size 
that would accommodate at least two 
or three persons, as my previous arctic 
service had demonstrated that the warmth 
of one body communicated to another 
is an advantage not to be found in in- 
dividual bags. A three-man size is good 


and roomy for two and available for three 
in a pinch, when “trebling up” becomes 
a necessity. 

For underclothing we confined our- 
selves to heavy-weight reinforced and 
shrunk, purely all-wool, of the Jaeger 
standard. We also had wool sleeping 
head and neck hoods, and to supplement 
our foot gear I carried several changes 
of Norwegian goat’s hair insoles for the 
absorbing of moisture and the distribu- 
tion or equalization of warmth and dry- 
ness to the feet. These could be changed 
as necessity required. 

Then we had leather-covered (tin) 
surgical and medical cases and slings; 
waterproof match cases; compasses and 
adjusted and compensated twenty-one- 
jewelled Elgin watches, which com- 
pleted my outfitting, except the one 
essential remaining kit—i.e., the repair 
bag, for emergency uses. In this were 
carried extra parts for all weapons, tools, 
(animal poisons and scent for trap work if 
necessary), steel springs and copper wire, 
solder, hot water bottles (with heavy felt 
covers) and individual ‘“‘snow bottles” 
which are used to thaw out ice bits or 
snow for drinking purposes, when sledg- 
ing. These bottles, being, of course, flan- 
nel covered, are filled and tied to the body, 
the warmth of which in say twelve to 
twenty-four hours time will melt enough 
ice chips or snow to suffice for a fair 
drink in an emergency, as, for instance, 
during blizzards, when one must needs, 
for safety’s sake, stick to the bags or 
sledges. 

In our repair kit were also included 
small steel saw blades, drills, reamers, files, 
rivets, setter and punch, pliers, leather 
punch, shoemakers’ awls, needles, wax, 
twine, leather and rubber cement, tire 
tape, mending tissue, pocket scales (for 
rations), pedometers, record diary, and 
lastly, a few shrimp nets, fish hooks and 
lines. 

For field glasses, to be utilized in hunt- 
ing and observation work, I chose Bausch 
& Lomb binoculars with leather case and 
slings, and they proved superior to any- 
thing of the kind that was put up against 
them in every way. As to food, we 
chose the staples of the best quality that 
money could buy, packed in air-tight, 
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sealed tins of a size best suited to our 
expedition’s needs and requirements, 
avoiding as much as possible all con- 
centrated or emergency foods. 

This business of trying to put a wagon- 
load of vegetables in a pound package 
or a whole beef in a quart can is a myth. 
I found out years ago to my cost that it 
was all a snare and a delusion, and have 
since profited by my experience. It’s 
all very well for those who want to ex- 
periment on those lines to do so, but I 
strongly advise such experimenting to 
be done right at home. You can all have 
your coffee and soup tablets, your evap- 
orated, compressed, and desiccated stuffs 
galore; but if you are wise you will limit 
such things to the bare possibilities of a 
meal or two at the most. To go beyond 
this would mean that your stomach would 
soon rebel and cry aloud for relief. The 
human stomach soon suffers from such 
foods, and between the ‘“dopings” for 
relief and the food itself, the strongest 
will weaken in a short time. Hence my 
selection—and my advice—was and is, 
to choose the pure, unadulterated and 
“‘unembalmed” foods. Buy the best you 
can of tea, coffee, sugar, ginger, choco- 
late, ham, bacon, beans, pies, marma- 
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lade, flour, cornmeal, buckwheat, cream, 
raisins, butter, cheese, and the very best 
hard bread you can find. An abundance 
of seasonings such as pepper, salt, sage, 
thyme, parsley, cayenne pepper, celery 
seed and curry powder really go a long 
way, I have found, towards rendering an 
otherwise distasteful or uninviting dish 
quite appetizing, which otherwise one 
could hardly taste or smell; and once 
down, a hungry stomach seldom lets go 
of anything unless it’s in a mighty weak 
and dyspeptic condition; in which case 
the owner should leave such trips and ex- 
peditions alone, and stay at home. 

There is one exception to the rule 
‘“‘pbemmican”—and even that, one should 
insist on being fresh, made by yourself 
for the purpose, if possible; as that offered 
for sale may long since have deteriorated 
by long storage and exposure to ever- 
changing conditions of temperature. I 
would rather fill my ration bag with 
bacon fat, corn meal and chocolate than 
any concentrated foods or extracts that 
I have yet come across. 

It was attention to these details which 
safeguarded the health of the members 
of our expedition and made our doctors 
unnecessary in their official capacity. 


(To be continued) 


PERSUASION 


By W. DAYTON WEGEFARTH 


Hey there, fellers, come on in, 
Water’s fine, y’ bet; 

Gee! I wouldn’t be a coward, 
’Fraid o’ gettin’ wet. 


Aw, gowan! I ain’t a-shiverin’, 
Betcher life I’m not; 

Watch me duck, here goes, ca-splash 
Oof! it’s a-l-m-o-s-t h-o-t. 


Go an’ look fer Deacon Brown 
An’ tell ’im where I’ve been; 

Let ’im holler, I don’t care, 
Swimmin’ ain’t no sin. 


Aw, come on, kids, what’s th’ odds, 
Folks won’t know t’ hum; 

That’s th’ ticket, wade in slow, 
Gee! I know’d y’d come. 
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(The photographs of fishes published herewith, were made by Messrs. Elwin R. Sanborn and L. B. Spencer, 
from specimens living in the New York Aquarium. Published by permissioa of the New York Zoological Society) 


URING the time that the writer 
|) has been responsible for the cor- 
respondence of the New York 
Aquarium there has been frequent  in- 
quiry for information respecting methods 
of stockingand managing small fish ponds. 
The inquiries in general have related to 
the character of ponds, their water supply 
and management: the kinds of fishes de- 
sirable, their feeding, propagation, cap- 
ture, and the sources from which they 
might be procured. 

Several ponds and lakes situated on 
the country estates of New York gentle- 
men who wished advice on stocking and 
caring for ponds, were visited by special 
invitation. These were both natural 
and artificial, large and small, deep and 
shallow, spring fed and supplied by 
streams, with fish and without. Some of 
the ponds which contained fishes had 
never yielded much either in the way 
of sport or food. Most pond owners 
confessed entire ignorance of the subject 
and the writer’s search for literature on 
pond culture, to fit the varying condi- 
tions met with, did not reveal as much 
as could be desired, especially that based 
on American conditions. 

The professional fish culturists of this 
country apparently owe the private 
citizen something more in the way of 
advice in home fish raising than he has 
yet received. It would seem that not- 
withstanding the abundant literature 
relative to public fish-culture, which has 
been distributed freely in this country, 
there has been left almost unconsidered 
a field of pond culture simpler and cheaper 
than that connected with our admirable 
system of stocking public waters, and 
with possibilities greater than have been 


realized. Wholesale methods in_ fish- 
culture, requiring artificial fertilization 
of eggs, hatchery buildings, and series of 
rearing p®nds, are seldom applicable to 
the farm and the private estate. 

POND CULTURE IN GENERAL 

It should be made clear that the in- 
structions which follow will be of little 
use to those who suppose that the pond 
can be filled with fishes and left to take 
care of itself. To be made productive it 
will require intelligent care and con- 
siderable work. Those who are not in- 
terested to that extent may as well aban- 
don the idea of raising fish and save the 
expense of stocking the pond. For the 
encouragement of those who are disposed 
to make a trial, it may be stated with 
perfect fairness that food fishes can be 
raised with no more difficulty than 
chickens or vegetables. All persons who 
have experimented with the poultry yard 
and the garden know that they demand 
attention. A neglected fish-pond may 
be compared to a neglected garden, and 
will eventually reac th the same gone-to- 
seed condition. 

The raising of trout is not considered 
in this connection: Trout require special 
conditions of water supply and tempera- 
ture, and there are already in existence 
many volumes on the subject of trout 
breeding. While it is a fish that most 
owners of ponds hope to cultivate, it 
is essentially one that can not be man- 
aged except under naturally favorable 
conditions, and it demands more atten- 
tion than it is likely to receive at 
the hands of the amateur. Trout 
culture is in active progress all over 
the land, and there are numerous 
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commercial trout culturists from whom 
fry and yearlings may be purchased. 
Brown trout and rainbow trout, it 
should be stated, are more suitable for 
small lakes than brook trout, and will 
stand warmer water and grow consider- 
ably larger. The brook trout does not 
naturally inhabit waters having a tem- 
perature much above 60 degrees. 

With the ordinary run of ponds in the 
New York region, where the water be- 
comes rather warm in summer, it is neces- 
sary to restrict the list of available fishes 
to the basses, perches, and sunfishes to 
which they are adapted. This paper there- 
fore deals with the commoner fishes only. 

There are few sections of the country 
so lacking in native fishes that enough 
black bass, rock bass, yellow perch, white 
perch, crappie, blue-gill sunfish, or long- 
eared sunfish can not be procured for the 
purpose of stocking. State fish commis- 
sions can not usually furnish fishes for 
private waters, and much of the fish 
stock supplied by the national commis- 
sion for private waters has, through ignor- 
ance on the part of the recipient, been 
lost, washed away by floods into public 
waters, or consumed when mature, with- 
out the conditions necessary to propaga- 
tion having been supplied. Some of the 
above named pond-fishes occur in almost 
every county, and are to be found in the 


streams, lakes, and ponds of the region 
about New York City and on Long Island. 
A little preliminary personal effort in fish- 
catching and transporting on the part 
of the pond owner, will help to increase 
his interest and knowledge, and thus in- 
crease the chances of the pond getting 
some necessary attention later on. 

Fishes already acclimatized are safer 
for stocking than those brought from dis- 
tant points in the North or South. In 
transporting fishes all necessary changes 
in temperature should be made gradually. 
Changing to a lower temperature is safer 
than to ahigher. State fish commission- 
ers are usually able to inform correspon- 
dents where desirable kinds of pond- 
fishes occur in each state. In applying 
to the Fisheries Bureau at Washington 
for fishes, it is necessary to send full in- 
formation respecting the extent, depth, 
summer temperature, etc., of the waters 
to be stocked, and to do the same through 
local representatives in Congress. Fishes 
will not be sent at once to a single appli- 
cant, but only after enough applications 
have been filed to warrant large ship- 
ments to each state. Long delays are 
therefore liable to happen. 

It is possible to procure the fry of bass 
and some other species from dealers. If 
they can not be purchased it will be neces- 
sary to procure them from the nearest 
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lake or stream, which can be done, if 
necessary, with ordinary fishing tackle. 
lor transportation a couple of milk cans 
of the pattern used by dairymen will be 
most convenient and the cans will be 
almost indispensable in handling the 
fishes from the pond later on. The fishes 
need not be injured by the hook, if they 
are unhooked carefully, and they will 
stand the trip in wagon or baggage car 
very well, if they are not crowded, and 
the temperature of the water is kept 
down with a little ice. A net over the 
top of the can is better than a closed 
cover unless the latter be well punctured. 
Jce must be used sparingly and should be 
placed on the net cover—not in the water. 

If a fisherman, who has a seine, can be 
hired, so much the better for the fish. 
The fishes wanted may very likely be 
found in one’s own neighborhood, and it 
may only be necessary to subsidize the 
barefoot boy, who won’t take long to find 
some stock for the pond. Beware, how- 
ever, of the common sunfish, which is 
usually too small to be worth saving and 
becomes a positive annoyance when one 
is angling for something larger. Other 
species which it is well to avoid are the pike 
and pickerel on account of their voracity 
and des’ suctiveness to other species. 

Pracue teaches one rapidly, but it is 
unwise to try to get along without study 
when helpful books may be had. If fish 
raising is to be merely a passing fancy it 
is just as well not to attempt it, but in- 
terest in most things comes with learning 
about them, so the books should be read 
at the beginning—not after failures have 
led to discouragement. 


NATURAL PONDS OR LAKES 


It is assumed that the position of the 
natural pond is such that no arrangement 
can be made for drawing off the water. 
Its possibilities will therefore have to be 
considered separately. Its fish life, more- 
over, can never be brought under com- 
plete control. 

If the character and abundance of the 
fish life in the pond are not known, it is 
desirable that it be ascertained as far as 
possible by fishing or netting. If the 
pond is without any fishes it should, of 
course, be stocked at once, and the selec- 


tion of fishes made with due regard to its 
natural conditions. The extreme depth, 
mid-summer temperature, plant life and 
character of the bottom of the pond 
should all be ascertained. The summer 
bottom temperature of deep ponds should 
be known. It can be taken by lowering 
the thermometer in a pail and allowing it 
to remain some time. If pulled up 
rapidly the temperature will not have 
time to rise materially. A series of bot- 
tom temperatures will serve to indicate 
the presence of bottom springs. 

A wide area of shallow water in a pond 
not well supplied by springs or rivulets 
usually means great warmth in summer. 
If such & pond can be temporarily lowered 
and deepened in places, its conditions for 
fish life would be greatly improved, as 
there is a decided difference in tempera- 
ture between surface and bottom waters. 
Below six or eight feet the temperature 
decreases at the rate of about two degrees 
for each foot of depth. Increased depth 
would also give fishes an additional 
chance for life in winter when heavy ice 
diminishes their supply of air. 

A small pond, supplied chiefly by rain- 
fall, may be increased somewhat in water 
supply by leading to it ditches irom ad- 
jacent fields; while its depth may admit 
of some increase by embankments. _ If 
water can be had by boring, an artesian 
well may make just the difference be- 
tween a poor pond and a good one. ish- 
ponds should have water plants to afford 
shelter for young fishes and harbor the 
various forms of aquatic life on which 
they feed. Several kinds of common 
pondweeds will serve for this purpose. 
The broad leaves of water-lilies afford 
shelter in summer for the larger fishes 
and should be introduced. If the pond 
be very small and unshaded, some floating 
boards will afford shelter. Too many 
large fishes in the pond are detrimental, 
since they are consuming the food supply 
and are themselves going to waste. When 
such fishes cannot be taken with the 
hook, as sometimes happens, they should 
be removed with a seine if it is possible 
to do so, and marketed. It is important 
that the mature fish crop of a pond be 
utilized and the young of the year be given 
a chance to develop. The accumulation 
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of large fishes serves no useful purpose, 
but results in overstocking, exhaustion of 
the food supply, cannibalism, and stunted 
growth. 

If a natural lake or pond is already 
stocked with carp, which are not desired 
and cannot be entirely removed, their 
further increase may be checked by the 
introduction of black bass, which feed 
freely on young carp. Black bass will 
also keep other species in check by de- 
vouring their young, and thrive amaz- 
ingly in the process. If the waters con- 
tain black bass, or other fishes, which 
have become stunted from overcrowding 
and the exhausting of the natural food 
supply, it is important to reduce their 
number by any methods of fish catching 
that will prove effective, and to restore 
the food supply by introducing other 
species. If numerous adult yellow perch 
are added, their young will contribute to 
the food of the bass, and other large 
species. Experiments have shown that 
fishes stunted from overcrowding are not 
necessarily permanent dwarfs, but will 
attain a larger size if well fed or removed 
to more favorable waters. No fishes 
could be more stunted and worthless than 
those now swarming in the lakes of Cen- 
tral Park, yet we have succeeded in 
doubling the size of such fishes in two 
vears: Stunted European rudd, trans- 
ferred from Central Park to Prospect 
ark, began developing, and later, when 
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we seined them out for exhibition at the 
Aquarium, it was found that their size 
compared favorably with that which they 
attain in Europe. 

It has been shown at government fish 
culture stations and elsewhere that a few 
adult carp placed in waters overstocked 
with bass do not increase in number, 
their young being wholly consumed each 
season. It is well to introduce only a 
limited number of carp, since too many 
of them, owing to their rooting habits, 
will not only destroy the water plants, 
but also make the water too roily. It has 
been found that the introduction of carp 
for feeding fishes, is also favorable in 
ponds containing crappie, the slight roil- 
ing of the water, which they cause, being 
beneficial to the latter rather than other- 
wise. It should not, however, be intro- 
duced into overstocked bass waters as a 
food supply until yellow perch or other 
species have been tried. 

All ponds, whether natural or artificial, 
containing food-fishes should be stocked 
with brook-minnows, shiners, chubs, 
fresh-water killifish and other small 
species to constitute a food supply. The 
killifish and other small species, it may 
be noticed in passing, are useful in small 
ornamental ponds in destroying the 
larvee of mosquitoes. 

The full use of the fish crop of a large 
natural pond or lake can seldom be se- 
cured by ordinary fishing. It is neces- 
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sary that seines and trap-nets be used. 
Experiments have proved that such 
ponds usually contain many large fishes 
which will not take the hook. A deep 
spring-fed lake on Long Island had for 
years furnished only moderately good 
bass fishing, and no one imagined its 
wealth of fishes, until the embankment 
which formed it gave way and distributed 
hundreds of good-sized black bass on the 
flats below, many of them weighing from 
four to six pounds. It is possible that 
these fishes were so well fed on the small 
fry of their own kind, as well as other 
species coming over the dam from the 
pond above, that what the angler could 
offer did not tempt them. 

The introduction of new adult stock 
may be desirable in an old pond where 
there has been in-breeding, but over- 
stocking is the main trouble, the remedies 
for which are thinning-out and re-estab- 
lishing the food supply. 

Owing to the customary preference 
for “‘game fishes,’”’? many excellent pond 
species, such as rock bass, calico bass, 
yellow perch, white perch, long-eared 
and blue-gilled sunfish have been over- 
looked. Other kinds, such as the war- 
mouth or the white bass, inhabiting 
waters of the South or Middle West, are 
equally desirable. All of these fishes in- 
crease rapidly, take the hook readily and 
are good food fishes. They will multiply 
in favorable waters with less care than 
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probably any other native fishes. They 
will take the artificial fly and afford good 
sport. They are of considerable commer- 
cial importance since, according to govern- 
ment statistics, the quantity annually sent 
to market exceeds twenty-eight million 
pounds. Nearly all of them are known 
to attain weights exceeding two pounds. 


PONDS MADE BY DAMMING STREAMS 


Ponds created in this way should on no 
account be completed without the placing 
of drain pipes and penstocks, so that the 
water can be lowered and the fish life con- 
trolled. There are marketable fishes 
going to waste in ponds everywhere for 
lack of simple facilities for getting at 
them. The deepest portion of the pond 
should be at the lower end, where the 
fish will gather when the water is drained 
down. Ditches dug in the bottom of the 
pond, leading to the deep hole or ‘ket- 
tle,’ will greatly facilitate the concen- 
tration of the fishes at that time. 

Two or three ponds will be found to be 
much more satisfactory than one, since 
they permit of the sorting of fishes 
according to size. Angling or other fish 
catching would then naturally be con- 
fined to the pond containing the large 
fishes. If properly managed, a series of 
fish-ponds will naturally yield a surplus 
for the market. 

It is dangerous to construct a fish-pond 
in a narrow ravine, as the dam is liable 
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to be broken during spring freshets or 
exceptionally heavy rains, and the pond 
will gradually fill up with silt. Even if 
the embankment is not broken during 
high water, it is difficult to screen it so 
that the fishes will not escape. A safe 
plan is to make the pond at one side of 
the stream, by excavation and embank- 
ments, leading the water to it through a 
ditch, and damming the stream  suffi- 
ciently at the ditch-head to divert a por- 
tion of its flow. In case of freshets, the 
deep pool formed inthe stream by the dam 
at the ditch-head, naturally receives the 
silt brought down stream; thus guarding 
against the filling up of the fish-pond. 
The ditch itself should be screened at 
both ends to prevent the ascent of fishes 
tothe stream, and keepout floating drift. 

If the pond can be excavated in marshy 
ground, so much the better. <A layer of 
clay at the bottom will render it more 
water-tight than it would be otherwise. 
The embankment should be broad, and 
before it is thrown up, all sod shoul be 
removed so that there will be no subse- 
quent seepage caused by the decay of 
vegetable matter. The earth used for the 
embankment should also be free from 
sods or other matter liable to decay. The 
ground cleared for the embankment 
should have a ditch extending its full 
length into which the new earth will set- 
tle, thus increasing the stability of the 
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dam. The embankment of the dam, if 
it is to be six feet high, should be ten or 
twelve feet wide at the base and four 
feet broad on top. The earth used in its 
construction will naturally be derived 
from the bottom of the proposed pond, 
which will, of course, serve to increase its 
depth. The overflow should be large 
enough to carry off the surplus, when the 
water is high, without danger to the dam, 
and the outlets in general should be 
screened with wire netting to prevent the 
escape of fishes. The drain for drawing 
off the water should, of course, be put in 
place before the dam is thrown up. 
Earthen drain pipes are risky, as no 
matter how closely the joints may be set 
and cemented, plant roots will eventu- 
ally find their way inside and clog them 
up. Iron pipe of not less than four inches 
diameter, with the joints well soldered, is 
more reliable. A hollow log will serve the 
purpose of a drain-pipe and wear well. 

If the drain, or bottom outlet, is built 
of concrete and large enough to be con- 
veniently cleared, it would be more effec- 
tive in lowering a large area of water. 
The upper end of the drain should fit 
tightly into the foot of the upright pen- 
stock in the pond. The penstock itself 
is merely an upright drain or sluice of 
planks or concrete, having about the 
same capacity as the drain-pipe itself. 
It is fitted on one side with short “ water 
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boards,” sliding in grooves which can be 


removed one after another, to permit the 
escape of the water. A heavy plank 
should connect the head of the penstock 
with the top of the dam. 

Before the new pond is filled, all roots, 
stumps, rocks and everything else that 
would prevent the free sweep of a net 
along the bottom, should be removed. 
All ponds, whether natural or artificial, 
accumulate debris of which they cannot 
be cleared, except when empty. A muddy 
pond will give the fish a muddy flavor. 
When the pond is being cleaned, it is 
necessary to remove the fishes from the 
deep hole or kettle. Any attempt to re- 
moved decayed matter or sediment, while 
fishes still occupy the deeper portions of 
a pond, may be fatal to them, as danger- 
ous gases are then liberated among the 
crowded fishes. If a pond is very foul, 
it should be only partially lowered at first 
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which came under the writer’s personal 
observation, will serve to show some of 
the difficulties in the way of successful 
management, where ponds are constructed 
without provision having been made for 
drawing down or seining: A certain deep 
lake of about two acres in Connecticut, 
formed at great expense by damming a 
brook, is without any provision for draw- 
ing down. The conditions prevailing in 
it are unknown, and nothing but hook 
and line or some form of trap-net are 
available for ascertaining its contents, 
since its borders will not permit of the use 
of a drag net. In the meantime, snap- 
ping turtles, kill the young ducks on it 
each summer, and there is no way of 
getting rid of them. Another pond, which 
could not be lowered, was believed to be 
without fishes, until the use of a seine in 
one corner showed that the yellow perch 
fry introduced two years before had al- 

















and the fishes removed with a_ seine. 

With a reserve pond or two, it is pos- 
sible, not only to thoroughly clean a 
pond, but to “‘winter” it: that is, leave 
the bottom exposed for a time to the 
action of the sun and frost. It destroys 
excessive plant growth and kills out de- 
structive water beetles and other enemies 
of young fishes, and is approved by most 
professional fish culturists. With a series 
of ponds constructed at different levels, 
the overflow of the upper ponds will serve 
to feed those below. The more fall there 
is to the water the better will be its aera- 
tion—a matter of great importance to 
small ponds. 

It is desirable that surface water 
caused by rainstorms be kept out of 
small ponds by banking up or ditching. 

The following instances, among many 





ready attained good size. The presence 
of snags elsewhere in this lake prevented 
the use of the net. The management of 
this pond will always be difficult and un- 
satisfactory. A lake in the Zoological 
Park, stocked with yellow perch fry in 
1903, was represented to be without fishes 
until the use of a seine, sent from the 
Aquarium a year later, showed it to be 
well supplied. The full utilization of this 
lake is, however, impossible, since its 
bottom has many scattered rocks which 
prevent effective seining. If the rocks 
had been removed originally, a good-sized 
seine would sweep it from end to end 
(The concluding installment of this most instruc tive 
and interesting article will cover ‘‘Water Supply,” ‘ Ex- 
tent and Depth of Ponds,"’ ‘‘Feeding,"’ ‘Water Plants,”’ 
“Spawning Places,” and much information as to the 
varieties of fishes that may be bred in company, to- 


gether with a descriptive list of the most desirable game 
species. It will appear in the next issue. ] 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF BASS BAITS 


Tue object at present kept in view by the 
manufacturers of bass lures is the production 
of something that will unfailingly catch what- 
ever of the fish kind that may chance to strike 
at it. Some of the baits are still made in imita- 
tion of minnows, frogs, or other living creatures 
upon which fish feed, but these lures do not 
seem more attractive than the various forms of 
spoons or spinners, or the many fanciful ideas 
in the bait line 
that defy classi- 
fication. It would 
entail a serious 


We bespeak the codperation of all our readers 
to make this department helpful. Be assured 
your effort will be appreciated; we grow through 





There are anglers so determined the fish shall 
have a chance for their lives, that they will 
use no lures carrying more than a single hook. 
It. has been pointed out by more than one 
writer upon angling subjects that these one- 
hook fishermen catch practically as many 
fish as their less conscientious rivals who employ 
trebles and gangs of trebles. There is a very 
good reason for this. A bass makes no at- 
tempt to swallow the entire bait if it happens 
to be large, as most baits are that are equipped 

with from three 

to five trebles; he 

rises and nips it 

with his jaws, as 





strain upon the 
imagination to 
claim that a game 
fish strikes at a 
‘*bucktail,”’ or a 
spoon—with or 
without its trailer 
—or even a strip 
of fat pork, under 
the mistaken idea 
that he has feast- 
ed upon the like 
before. Asa 
matter of fact, 
the average bass 
or pickerel has a 
mania for sampl- 
ing anything new 
that looks eat- 
able, very much 
in the spirit that 
actuates a boy te 
stop at every 
street | vender’s 
booth and_ part 
with his pennies 
in return for 
experience. There seems to be no question of 
this; so, as has been already stated, the one 
thing needful is to make sure that little time 
for repentance will be given the fish that errs 
through curiosity. 

So much for the manufacturer’s standpoint 
of view. It is doubtless shared by many 
anglers, but not by all, since the underlying 
principle of true sportsmanship is fair play. 


By WwW. B, Haynes 
“THE PROOF OF 





though taking a 
preliminary taste 
to acquaint him- 
self with its nat- 
ure. No matter 
how large the fish 
may be, or how 
capacious his 
mouth, you will 
never find that 
he has attempted 
to gulp down 
a big bait. The 
hook he first en- 
countered will be 
fastened in his lip 

whether it be 
a lone hook or 
but one of nine 
or fifteen; if 
there were others, 
it is likely that 
some of them 
have found lodg- 
ment during his 
struggles’ to 
escape, but the 
first hook does the business. And _ the 
single hook usually presupposes a small bait, 
so that a fish can hardly strike without being 
fastened in case this hook is properly placed in 
relation to the lure. 

It becomes, therefore, merely a matter of 
a proper attachment of the hooks to the bait. 
They should be pendent from a surface bait 
since fish invariably strike such lures from 
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below. If they do not run lower than the bait 
itself, a heavy sinker, or a pilot, is essential, 
to insure putting them at the proper depth to 
be effective. Bass very rarely follow a bait and 
strike it from the rear, in evidence of which it 
will be found that lures equipped with side and 
trail hooks almost invariably catch the fish 
with the former. Anglers who have had much 
experience with pork baits will bear me out in 
the statement that a short strip trailing behind 
the hook will be found more killing, number 
of strikes considered, than a long one, simply 
because the fish attack it from below or from 
the side and, if the hook is too far in advance of 
the object aimed at, naturally strike short. 

Weedless hoeks have their advantages for 
trolling or casting in waters obstructed by 
weeds, grass, or moss, but the objection is 
lodged against them that the point of the hook 
cannot engage with anything unless there is 
pressure applied upon the guard. In other 
words, the fish must not only strike the hook, 
but he must close his jaws upon it; moreover, 
the hook must be up and down, as it were, in 
his mouth, for if it is caught flat-wise the point 
is still protected against engagement. The 
same ‘‘kick’’ may be registered against hooks 
made partially weedless by weighting so they 
always lie bow down in the water. Because the 
lower lip of the black bass extends beyond the 
upper, when the strike is from below the 
weighted hook may be struck and thrown out 
of the fish’s mouth, while if the point is directed 
downward this could hardly happen. 

S. D. Barnes 


CANOEING ON THE MUSKEGON 


Mr. M. F. Turret, of Hillsdale, Mich., 
recently made a trip which, from all accounts, 
would furnish enjoyment for any of our friends 
who may wish to spend a short time in a canoe 
on the beautiful lakes, teeming with game fish, 
that dot the northern portion of Michigan. 
The trip was started from Roscommon and the 
first afternoon was spent fishing in Higgins 
Lake, where five large bass were finally taken, 
the largest weighing four and a half pounds. 
The next morning Mr Turrell and his partner, 
Burr Anderson, paddled through *‘The Cut”’ 
to Houghton Lake. Although the actual dis- 
tance between the lakes is but five miles, the 
way by water is approximately twenty-five, 
but ‘‘The Cut’? makes up for its length by 
being one of the prettiest strips of water 
imaginable. 

The whole of the following day was spent 
on Houghton Lake, where perch, crappie, bass, 
pike, pickerel and muskellunge were found in 
great abundance, much to the delight of the 
voyagers. Leaving Houghton Lake the trout- 
filled Muskegon River was entered and trav- 
ersed down as far as Big Rapids City without 
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obstruction, save where a dam necessitated a 
carry. From Big Rapids City down the river 
there are two large dams to portage, and it is 
a difficult stream to navigate until one reaches 
Newaygo, where the river straightens out and 
grows deeper until it finally empties out into 
beautiful Muskegon Lake, where the trip was 
brought to a close. 


NEWFOUNDLAND SALMON STREAMS 


THE angling season has opened well, salmon 
having begun to run in the Codroys and other 
rivers on the west coast. and visitors from the 
outside world are arriving. Sir Bryan and 
Lady Leighton, who have fished the Codroys 
for some years, are here, and a large number of 
American anglers arrived by last express and 
have locate@ themselves along the various 
salmon and sea trout streams. The fishing will 
hold in various sections until September—the 
fresh run fish near the sea, while later in the 
season the pools on these rivers, far from their 
outlet, will furnish rare sport, so that anglers 
who arrive as late as July and August will lose 
nothing in this respect and will find much 
better weather. In Newfoundland the mid- 
summer weather is very equable and the air 
‘like champagne’’—to quote the expression 
of an American who spent last season on the 
west coast. 

Boarding and guides cost little, and the 
fishing is free from all license charges or re- 
strictions of any sort, while the rivers, pools, 
lakes and ponds are almost beyond counting. 

During the past few weeks reports have been 
coming in daily to the effect that large herds 
of caribou have been seen crossing the railroad 
tracks at various points. The great northern 
migration is now in progress and vast herds 
are moving to their summer feeding grounds. 
Under these conditions it is not difficult for 
the amateur photographer to get a good snap- 
shot at wild caribou. 

Many Americans, realizing the advantages 
of having snug camps of their very own, are 
purchasing sites beside favorite streams. While 
this does not give them exclusive rights to the 
neighboring pools, here as elsewhere ‘‘posses- 
sion is nine points of the law,” and the angler 
in possession of a good pool is not apt to be 
crowded out by later arrivals. The writer 
knows of two very desirable camp sites now in 
the market, and will be happy to supply any 
inquiring angler with the necessary informa- 
tion. Up to the present no rod tax has been 
levied, but there is a growing sentiment that 
such an impost should be made upon foreign 
anglers. Individuals or clubs having perma- 
nent camps will probably escape this, or at least 
will be in a better position than occasional 
visitors to get full value for their outlay 

St. John’s, Newfoundland W. J. Carroll 











BASS VERSUS TROUT 


“BASS VS. TROUT” 


As an ordinary layman I want to add my 
testimony to Dr. Henshall’s magnificent argu- 
ment in your June issue in favor of the black 
bass. 

In a little land-locked lake in northern Minne- 
sota where the water is clear, free of weeds and 
cold enough to drink right through the summer 
months, and in which there are only rock bass 
and large-mouth black bass, I had the pleasure 
of hooking two beauties at one cast. It was a 
rather windy day and slightly cloudy. I was 
using an ibis-tail fly and white miller dropper, 
casting near the shore in an arm of the lake 
that was so shallow we had been unable to fish 
it in still weather. An old white pine had 
fallen over into 
the lake, the 
trunk of which 
ran out a few 
feet from the 
shore and the 
waves were 
breaking over 
it. Casting the 
flies alongside of 
it one bass came 
up from one 
side of the log 
and the other 
came right over 
the log and 
caught the 
other fly. Then 
there was busi- 
ness. I was 
using an old 
Abbey & Imbrie 
split bamboo fly 
rod and it paid 
for itself right 


there. We got By{Chaylesj{D {Maxwell 

them in deep “NOW USE 
water and for- 

tunately they 


did not agree on a plan of action. One 
leaped while the other tried to dive; then they 
started off up the lake like a team of horses, and 
so evenly did they go they appeared motion- 
less; but although my companion was rowing 
as fast as he could pull in their direction, they 
took out about sixty feet more line. Then they 
headed for the boat, side by side, and one clean 
sweep with the landing net gathered them in. 
The one on the tail fly weighed 3} pounds, the 
one on the dropper 1} pounds. These were 
large-mouth bass and hard as bricks; in prime 
color, and fighters, every inch. 

Last fall with the same rod I was after rain- 
bow trout in a small lake on the north shore of 
Lake Superior. It was just at early dawn and 
I was using a gang, consisting of Parmacheene 
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Belle and Professor. The water certainly was 
not warm, for I had a chance to try it. I 
hooked a rainbow on the first cast, and just 
when I thought he should be willing to culti- 
vate a closer acquaintance, he suddenly started 
for the middle of the lake and grew considerably 
heavier. I didn’t want to lose him, but the line 
was going out pretty lively and the little rod 
was well arched. Out I went with them up to 
my waist, and by straining my eyes could just 
see where the line entered the water, when up 
went two flies and I saw that the second had 
been taken while the first fish was running 
Well, it was fun. The water and everything 
else was forgotten, my whole ambition being 
to land the two fish and save the little rod 
They fought it out inch by inch, but I finally 
gotthem. One 
of them weighed 
2} pounds, the 
other 24 pounds. 

The gray 
dawn had mean- 
time brightened 
to a faint rose, 


and as_ the 
rainbow tints 
glistened clear 


and brilliant I 
think they were 
the most beau- 


tiful sight I 
have seen. My 
thoughts wan- 
dered to the 
pair of same 
weight bass 
caught on the 
same rod, and 
each in their 
best surround- 
ings, and I must 
say in all fair- 
THE NET” ness, the bass 
were harder 


to handle, and 


put up the gamer fight of the two. I doubt 
if a fairer comparative test under natural 


conditions could be made. 

On this same trip on the north shore of Lake 
Superior in the Steele River, where the water 
certainly has a good head, tumbling over the 
boulders and swirling in never-ending eddies, 
I caught speckled trout weighing 34 pounds, 
and it certainly was earning the reward to land 
them. I doubt if any trout of equal weight 
can beat them for a finish fight. Certainly the 
rainbow and mountain trout of the Bow River 
and Kootenais do not. But against them I 
will pit the small-mouth bass of the upper 
Mississippi River. I have caught on this same 
fly-rod small-mouth bass of equal weight, 
34 pounds, by casting from a boat, dropping 
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the fly close to the stones at the ends of the 
wing dams and along the rip raps, between 
Prescott and Diamond Bluff, and they strike 
more viciously, rush for the swift water and 
fight harder and in more different ways than 
any trout that I have ever caught. 

I should hate to put my opinion against 
Dr. Henshall’s, but my experience has led me 
to believe that the small-mouth black bass is 
a harder fighter, inch for inch, and pound for 
pound, than the large-mouth, but possibly 
that is due to the fact that I have caught the 
small-mouths mostly in rivers and the large- 
mouths in lakes. To any enthusiast that knows 
the trout in his best estate, but does not know 
the small-mouth, let me suggest that he try 
them along their Mississippi haunts from, say 
Prescott, Wis., down the east bank of the river 
to Diamond Bluff, when the water is low 
enough that the stone wing dams are exposed, 
and I believe he will join me in praising His 
Kingship,_ the Bass. 

The bass rise to the fly best in these waters 
from about the middle or end of June to Sep- 
tember. 

The usual custom is to use mostly fly of 
solid color, Red Ibis, Black, White, Yellow, 
and Brown Hackles. 

C. M. Aldrich 

Chicago. 


A COMPETENT and enthusiastic champion of 
the still fisher has arisen to prominence in the 
person of the Rev. Mr. Long, who, in a recent 
issue of The Independent, does full justice to 
the skill of the fly and bait casters, and the 
elegance of their equipment, while dwelling 
upon the difficulties and intricacies of still 
fishing as practised by past masters of the art. 
The still fisher loves to frequent waters where 
fish are known to abound, but from which they 
cannot be tempted by artificial fly or lure. He 
studies the surroundings, depth of water, 
character of the bottom, in fact everything 
that could have a bearing upon the feeding 
habits of the fish he has designs upon. Every 
step taken is in accordance with a pre-arranged 
plan. Even the temperature of the water is 
tested, in a search for springs, invisible to the 
eye, in the neighborhood of which the big fish 
would naturally congregate during the heat of 
summer. Then the still fisher selects his bait 
with discrimination born of long experience, 
tenders it with an ingratiating nicety that no 
hungry fish can resist,and the ultimate result is 
never for a moment in doubt. Though the Pres- 
ident may criticise the Rev. Mr. Long’s Nature 
stories, he cannot deny him approval as a scien- 
tific and, painstakingZangler who has the 
courage of his convictions. Who will say that 
the still fisher should be sneered at and looked 
down upon by his brethren of the feathered 
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lure, the silvered spoon or the many-hooked 
wooden minnow? If there is just reason for 
the contumely that is heaped upon him, let 
it be stated, 


DESTRUCTION OF FISH LIFE 


ONE lovely day last fall, as my wife and I 
were on the Lorain wharf near a great steel 
freighter, we noticed a finely appearing man, 
equipped with a tin pail and a minnow net, 
dipping small fish from the river. They were 
not ordinary minnows, but had the appearance 
of small herring. As the tender little fellows 
were flung from their native element, some fell 
from the net to the rough cinder-covered wharf, 
to be trampled upon, while others we, in pity, 
quickly returned to the water. After catching 
peghaps a quart of the poor creatures, the man 
remarked that he usually captured about the 
same number each day, and upon our query as 
to how he used them, replied that he ‘‘fed them 
to the chickens.” 

Think of the thousands of small fish fed, 
like corn, to chickens, by that one man alone, 
in the face of the scarcity and high price of 
food fish! There should be more articles in 
our sportsmen’s journals condemnatory of 
such practices. Ezra Gesaman 

Massillon, Ohio 


BLACK BASS QUERIE; 


One of our subscribers writes: ‘‘A friend of 
mine says that black bass run in schools ac- 
cording to size, and that more than one bass 
may be taken at the same time and place. I 
disagree with him, and will be glad to have you 
decide the question in the pages of your maga- 
zine. I know of no place except the Delaware 
River where two or more bass may be caught 
at the same spot. But how about the first 
question ?”’ 

Bass are frequently found in small schools, 
especially below shoals in swift streams, near 
the surface of deep pools or lakes in the hot 
months, or the lower depths of like waters 
in winter. While these schools are not, strictly 
speaking, made up of fish about uniform in 
size, unquestionably the “‘little ’uns”’ do not 
court the company of the larger relatives, and 
this probably less because of fear than for the 
reason that their success in foraging for food 
is better where there are few overgrown com- 
petitors working the same territory. As re- 
gards the probability of catching more than 
one bass without the angler shifting position, 
this is dependent a great deal upon locality 
and season. In deep, open water there would 
be nothing remarkable about catching a half- 
dozen or more from an anchored boat, but 
would merely suggest the presence of a school 
of bass in the feeding humor. Different con- 
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ditions obtain in the shallows, especially during 
the spawning season. When a black bass takes 
a fancy to some shady nook beside a log or 
stone, or under a lily pad, he resents the in- 
trusion of other fish, even of his own species. 
So it rarely chances that the second fish can be 
hooked at such a spot, although if its guardian 
is caught, another champion may be found in 
possession next day, or within a few hours. 


HOW GAME WARDENS ARE HAND! 
CAPPED 


Tue season has been very backward in this 
portion of Ohio, with only an occasional day 
or two of clear weather 
during the spring 
and early summer 
months, the streams 
high and roily, and 
the anglers  conse- 
quently in bad spirits. 
One of my acquain- 
tances reports a suc- 
cessful day in April, 
getting four nice bass 
on a Hildebrandt 
spinner with aJungle 
Cock fly attached. 
We find the Hilde- 
brandt a very killing 
bait, and those who 
use a fly rod for bass 
fishing are missing a 
lot of good spoit if 
they do not try it. 
I have fished with 
these baits for the 
last five years, and 
the longer I use them 
the higher is my 
opinion of their kill- 
ing qualities. They 
are very popular here, 
and the only com- 
plaint I have heard 
against them was from 
a disgruntled fisher- 
man, who said, 
“You fellows get 
too many bass on them darn things, and 
don’t give a chap who has to use live bait 
a chance tocatch anything.”’ Well, some 
people never move forward—just get in 
a rut and don’t want to be pulled out. For 
instance, aman recently asked me, ‘‘Why 
do you use the reel on your rod below your 
hand?—you can’t set the rod without the reel 
being in the mud.”’ Another man, who claims 
he can cast a fly as far as any man in his town, 
wanted to know if I used more than a quarter- 
ounce of lead in casting the fly for bass. I 


By Charles D. Maxwell; 
THE FOLKS THINK 1'M IN CHURCH 





heard a fisherman say, the other day, that he 
would like to see ‘‘the fool fish that would try 
to eat one of them wooden minnows with all 
them hooks strung on it;’’ but in the end he 
proved himself open to conviction and has since 
caught eight fine bass on one of the condemned 
baits. 

During the first weeks of June bass were 
striking well in Buckeye Lake. I recently saw 
a string of sixteen from this lake running from 
one to two pounds in weight, and they were 
all caught at night with artificial baits. The 
game wardens this year have taken out of 
Buckeye Lake over one hundred traps and nets, 
all owned by men who live nearby and make 
their living insummer 
guiding angling part- 
ies. Trapping and 
netting is, of course, 
injurious to their best 
interests, but they 
cannot be made to see 
it in this light, and 
they respect neither 
laws nor game war- 
dens. They refuse the 
wardens assistance or 
accommodations, will 
not sell them food, 
and try to handicap 
them in their work in 
every way. 

M. P. Keefe 

Milo, Ohio, 


SOMETHING FROM 
ARKANSAS 


SILOAM ~~ SPRINGS, 
ARK., is a little city 
of about 4,000, situ- 
ated about .229 miles 
south of Kansas City, 
and is, wonder of 
wonders, on the rail- 
road. Four miles 
south of Siloam 
Springs is the Illinois 
River; two miles 
north, Flint Creek; and 
ten miles east, Osage River—all clear mountain 
streams and of good size. In them we find 
the small and large-mouth black bass, 
Jack salmon, channel cat, crappie, rock 
bass, perch, sunfish, four or five kinds of 
catfish and many other kinds, some of high 
degree and others only ‘‘ornary.” The Illinois 
river not only affords good fishing, but also 
some of the most beautiful river scenery to be 
found anywhere. A series of steep hills form 
one bank of the river for many miles, and th 
fresh, bracing atmosphere is no clearer ta 
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he water in the stream; rapids and pools 
follow in quick succession, and even a lazy 
man can catch fish. 

On April 14th I drove ten miles to Osage 
River, caught eight big-mouth black bass 
that weighed twenty-four pounds, and was back 
in town by 8 o’clock the same night. On 
May 24th a party of four returned from a two- 
days’ trip to Flint Creek with forty-eight bass, 
ranging in size from one to three and a half 
pounds. 

There is plenty of fishing nearer town, but 
as one may easily imagine, if you go where 
there is less fishing done, you will get more 
fish; so, as hotel accommodations are reason- 
able in price, and livery taxes low, fishing 
parties are constantly on the go. 

Charles D. Maxwell 

Siloam Springs, Ark. 


A REMARKABLE FEAT 


WE are in receipt of the following account 
from our well-known friend and contributor, 
Mr. F. L. Harding, who knows the gentleman 
mentioned and vouches for the truth of the 
narrative. The incident took place off the 
California coast, and is as follows: 

“Yesterday the sea calmed down somewhat, 
and I determined to try the experiment of 
landing a tarpon on light tackle. I lost my 
first fish on the jump. The second I hooked 
better; he carried our skiff across the Pass 
(Aransas) then out over the South Shoals. 
Our small craft almost upset, filling with water, 
and it was found necessary to beach her. Then 
I fought my fish off the sands at a distance of 
over eight hundred feet, away out on the outer 
break, until my line parted. Now for better 
news. 

“After resting and returning to the pier, 
we put out in another boat and ere long were 
hooked up to another tarpon. This fish I man- 
aged to keep away from the shoals. He made 
jump after jump in rapid succession, but by 
careful work we managed to work him over to 
the beach. Here a new difficulty arose. He 
refused to enter shoal water and consequently 
had to be gaffed. Forty-five minutes after 
hooking I had a magnificent tarpon five feet 
nine inches long, glistening in the sunlight at 
the boat side, fought and conquered on a 
Murphy ironwood rod of nine ounces weight 
and a line of nine strands. I attach great 
credit to my guide, Samuel T. Bromley. 

‘‘T have taken nine tarpon in my two weeks’ 
stay here. The first week 186 tarpon were 
caught in these waters by about twenty-five 
anglers. 

“Last evening the Aransas Pass Tarpon Club 
was formed with these officers: President, 
L. P. Streeter, Pasadena, Cal.,; First Vice- 


president, W. B. Leach, Palestine, Tex.; 
Second Vice-president, A. W. Hooker, Boston, 
Mass.; Secretary, J. E. Cotter, Tarpon, Tex. 
These gentlemen, with Messrs. L. G. Murphy, 
Converse, Ind., and 8. C. Smith of Long Beach, 
Cal., form the directorate. Membership is 
open only to those landing a tarpon of five feet 
six inches or over on nine-ounce rod and nine- 
strand line, A gold button is issued to those 
that qualify thus. The officers are keen to 
land their fish and get the button.” 
l.. P. Streeter 
Tarpon Inn, Tarpon, Texas 


BLACK BASS IN: IDAHO 


AccorniING to a recent-communication from 
J. AwCorskie of Harrison, Idaho, there must be 
a very satisfactory sort of small-mouth black 
bass fishing in that far-away region. He says: 
‘This morning a party came in with a catch of 
about forty bass, all nice ones, the largest of 
which weighed 5} pounds. These were all 
caught on ‘ Bucktail’ flies, size 3-0, and, con- 
trary to the recorded experience of your Illinois 
correspondent, Charles C. Elliott, they were 
taken early in the morning.” 


FLOWERS AS FISH BAIT 


An English contemporary chronicles the ex- 
perience of an angler who could not lure the 
trout with his artificial flies, but wisely took 
a “tip”? from Mother Nature, and in the end 
went home with a full creel. A tree standing 
by the stream was dropping its flower petals in 
the water, and the fish were striking at them 
greedily; so the fisherman baited a hook with 
an entire flower and at the first cast secured 
a large trout. The incident is given as a re- 
markable instance of fish choosing vegetable 
food, whereas in reality the average observant 
angler will agree that such cases are in no 
respect unusual. The winged seed pods of the 
maple, box elder or basswood, impaled upon a 
hook and trolled along the shores of a wood- 
land lake or stream, will get strikes from game 
fish. Pike and pickerel will strike at a blade 
of grass or a leaf if properly presented to their 
notice. Since it may be argued that this proves 
nothing, in view of the fact that many of the 
most killing artificial baits resemble nothing 
that fish feed upon, we have only to turn to 
the Southern bayous and ponds, where fish 
and turtles assemble beneath the overhanging 
magnolia trees and battle for every big creamy 
petal that splashes down in their midst. The 
negro fishermen, during the season of magnolia 
blooms, will generally be found still-fishing in 
the shadow of these trees, and as a rule success- 


fully. 














OUR SUBSCRIPTION 


Our good friend, C. H. Ryan, of Paterson, 
N, J., has favored us with a very interesting 
description of the good fishing to be had at the 
mouth of Cypress Creek, Greenwood Lake, 
within easy reaching distance of America’s 
greatest group of great cities. Black bass, 
pickerel, wall-eyed pike and other species of 
game fish are abundant, and the lake is noted 
for its numerous inlets and coves, all of which 
afford good sport for the angler. 


AM-FIB-IOUS 


He was a neat philosopher; 
While wading down a stream one day 
He slipped and fell, and plunged therein, 
And like a submerged porpoise lay. 


And when he calmly reached the bank 
He put his friend’s coarse jest to rout; 
‘I'd often wished to know,” quoth he, 
“Just how it felt to be a trout.” 
-Joe Cone 


OUR SUBSCRIPTION CONTEST 

Ir is a pleasure to state that FieLp AND 
STREAM’s generous offer to subscription workers 
which was first announced in the July number, 
has already aroused a most gratifying amount 
of interest among our readers. Before the issue 
was twenty-four hours from the press we were 
in receipt of letters from residents of nearby 
points, announcing their writers’ desire to avail 
themselves of this unprecedented opportunity, 
and the number of such communications has 
since increased daily. While we had faith that 
the friends of the magazine would engage in 
this work readily, even though the inducements 
offered were less substantial in their nature, 
it would now seem that the outcome of this, the 
first of our prize subscription contests, will 
exceed our expectations in every way. 

We desire, however, to impress our readers 
with the fact that the workers already in the 
field have gained no actual advantage over 
those who are yet to engage in the canvass 
for subscribers. As the contest covers the four 
months between August 1 and December 1, 
in reality it has not yet commenced, and it is 
more than likely that the winners of the three 
prizes may be found among those who are latest 
to essay the task. The big lists of subscribers 
will be sent in by the most persistent workers 
rather than by those who start early and soon 
become discouraged. The winning spurt of 
the race is invariably near the finish. 

Read announcement of contest in our adver- 
tising pages, and fill out and send to us the at- 
tached coupon, with the names of ten of your 
friends or acquaintances who hunt or fish. 
This will place you on a level footing with other 
contestants, and you will have an equally good 
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opportunity to win a prize. Remember, too, 
that though you may fail in this, the cash com- 
mission paid you on each subscription secured 
will prove ample ‘compensation for your time 
and trouble. 


OUR FRIENDS 


Tue building of an ideal magazine is a task 
of many years and cannot be successfully 
accomplished through the unassisted efforts 
of one or a half-dozen editorial workers, and 
this for the easily understandable reason that 
editorial ideas are not alw&ys in accord with 
those of the reading public. Scores of am- 
bitious publications have deservedly failed 
because they were conducted along too narrow 
lines, placidyy ignoring the wishes of those upon 
whom they were directly dependent for sup- 
port, when the only positive assurance of 
success lay in getting as far as possible from 
the one-man rule. It has been throughout the 
policy of Firtp aNp Srream to rey largely 
upon the suggestions and advice of its sub- 
secribers and friends, and from time to time 
solicit their frank criticism. We would like to 
hear from our readers, one and all, as to wherein 
the magazine falls short of their approval, for 
in this way alone can we hope to secure guid- 
ance in making it, as we intend it shall some- 
time be, perfect in the eyes of all sportsmen. 

Tell us what you think of Fretp anp Stream, 
and in what respects it may be bettered. Which 
one of its various departments do you find 
of most interest? Would the introduction of 
more purely literary features be an improvement 
or the reverse? and would you advise the use of 
more illustrations in proportion to the amount 
of space occupied by reading matter? To 
simplify our meaning, tell us, in as few or as 
many words as you like: 

Are you chiefly interested in hunting o 
fishing? 

Do you 
breed? 

Are you interested in automobiling or motor 
boating? 

Do you do anything in the amateur pho- 
tography way? 

Who is your favorite writer among our con- 
tributors? 

Do you find matters of interest in the ‘‘ Tools 
of the Craft’’ department? 

Would the inauguration of other departments 
bring FreLp AND STREAM in nearer accord with 
your idea of a perfect magazine for sportsmen? 

What fields of information should these de- 
partments cover? 

As fellow workers in a common cause we 
cannot become too closely acquainted. Re- 
member we are never too busy to welcome a 
letter from a friend or to accord it a prompt 
response, 
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A NOTABLE PICTURE 


Apirers of the work of Edmund H. Ost- 
haus, the greatest of all American painters 
of dog life, will be gratified to learn that the 
Du Pont Powder Co. is now bringing out an 
exact reproduction in all its beautiful colors 
of his masterpiece, ‘‘The Return of the Hunt- 
ers,’ which was the subject of the Du Pont 
1907 calendar. It is the actual size of the 
original, 214 x 30 inches, exclusive of margin, 
and those of the most fastidious taste will find 
it in every way 
worthy of fram- 
ing and being 
given a_ place 
of honor in 
office, den or 
parlor. A notable 
triumph of mod- 
ern lithography, 


at first glance one } a te | 
a a xe 
.” > il 


is disinclined to 
accept it as a 
lithograph, for the 
coloring is SO 2¢- 
cuate and brill- 
iant, the very 
brush strokes of 
the artist so forei- 
bly brought to 
the c¥2, that the 
impression is that 
of an oil painting. 
There is absolute- 
ly no advertising 
upon this magni- 
ficent bit of art 
work, the distri- 
butors depending 
upon the chance 
that the fortunate 
possessor will in- 
form his admiring 
friends, ‘‘It was 
gotten out by the 
Du Pont Com- 
pany.” It will 
be sent to all who 
desire it, postage paid, for 50 cents 
nominal price. 
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UNKEL DAVID’S LETTER 
NracGcery Fauts, Jooli 10. 
DerE Fetpe & STREME: 

I mutch regret that I must stait mi greef 
as folloes: It is a shaim that soe grait a maga- 
zeen shood be edited in sutch a rekless manner, 
by whitch I mene that yore printers are a 
chepe lot & ott toe be kepp under the Eye of 
a man like me. I have been humillyated a 
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hole lot by peepul who sais my letters are not 
rote in good grammer & awl that. One (1) 
felloe sais they look like sum buddy had been 
trying new projix with the alfabet, but you 
knoe I take awl panes with mi letters & that 
what I rite is rite as I rite it. I hope I will 
not have toe speek of this again. It is a sad 
subjick. 

Me & Sar An have shorely had a hy old 
time on owr vacashun. We was two (2) weaks 
on the Saint Lorruns river clere down to the 
1,000 Iles & caut fish & learned toe speke sum 
French. We 
hired bored with 
a man who has a 
very brite dotter 
naimed Seelesty 
& I wood talk toe 
her over the fense 
while she milkt 
the cows in the 
morning, as Sar 
An is not a early 
riser. The cows 
was very fat & 
pritty & linjoyed 
looking at them. 
They also under- 
stand French, 
which is a bond 
of simpathy be- 
twixt us. We 
came away sud- 
den becos Sar 
An got over her 
fateeg & one (1) 
day got up short- 
ly after I did. 
She sais I had bet- 
ter lerne toe talk 
United 
befoar dipping 
intoe the ded 
langwidges. 

Niaggeiy Falls 
is not the bigg- 
est river I ever 
see, but it is 
yewneek in being 
the first that catfish can’t navvygate up 
streme. We will not stay hear long. I am 
ankshus toe once moar git in the harness «& 
begin pulling advertissments for the grait 
morril magazeen. We go toe Buffyloe & the 
West with a short stop at Shecawgo ong root. 
This is French & I knoe a lot moar whitch 
I will run in mi letters from time toe time. 

You wood not knoe me now, as mi _ helth 
is mutch improoved by the bammy air of 
Cannady & I have also died my hair & beerd. 
N. B. The die was sed toe be fast black, bu 
the first timeI washt insope suds it turned 
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brite purpul & now I am mutch lookt at «& 
admired. Sar An used toe say I wan’t as big 
a fool as I lookt but she sais so no moar, whitch 
meens mi looks have improved. I antissypate 
having a very plessunt time out West. 

A thing I must have sum day is a gassaleen 
lanch, Sar An is no grait sailer, but I love 
the water exsept for drinking purpusses. When 
my munny has akewmilated toe justify saim 
I shall git a littul hoam by sum peesful river 
& there spend a virchoous «& helthful old aige 
ketching fish & riding in mi chew-chew bote. 

Send me a small chek toe Buffyloe till I 
‘an git sum contrax from the noomerus awty- 
mobeel makers. Yores trulie, 

UnKEL Davin. 
MEWSINGS BESIDE THE CATTYRACK 

Niaggery Falls is awl rite in making a lot 
of noise, for it is the biggest of the sort in the 
world. Littul cattyracks are like littul men, 
they shood be seen & not heard. N.B. Yore 
Unkel David is a Niaggery after advertiss- 
ments—hense he has a rite toe talk. 

Bewair of guns that go off haff cockt & 
men that speke befoar they think. N. B. 
For wimmen, reverse the rewl. 

Nature stewdents will doo well toe observe 
how the littul robbins open their bills for any 
sort of feed, & how the proud payrents never 
proffit by their infunt trust & fill them up on 
2nd class grubs. Uther wise instid of robbins 
they mite turn out cat birds with neither song 
or branes. 

A hungry dog will guard the smoak house 
awl rite if the door is lockt & he can’t crawl 
under the logs, but the rite sort of a man 
won’t give him the job. 

Haff the sorrers of life cood be missed if 
we wood ellyvate our sites. The felloe that 
turns over chunks looking for trubbel is mity 
app toe git bit or ketch ivy pizen. 

Unket Davip 


THE MULE DEER 

TuE above is the subject of Louis Maurer’s 
animal study this month, and in connection 
therewith we take pleasure in publishing a 
description of this noble animal, as given by 
William T. Hornaday, the greatest living 
authority on matters of this kind, in his book 
entitled, ‘‘The American Natural History.” 

The mule deer, or Rocky Mountain ‘‘black- 
tail,” (Odocoileus hemionus), is a large and 
handsome animal, and the largest of the North 
American species that are universally known 
as ‘‘deer.”’ It is easily recognized by its very 
large ears, the two Ys on each antler, a short, 
white tail with a small tip of black, and a white 
patch around the base of the tail. Its antlers 


are much larger than those of the white-tailed 
deer. 


Owing to their size and width, and their 
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more erect poise on the head, fWe appearance 
of this animal is more stately than that of any 
other round-horned American deer, save the 
elk. 


In the region it inhabits, this fine animal is 


known as the ‘‘black-tailed’’ deer; but that 
name is not appropriate to a creature which 
has a snow-white tail with only a tiny tip of 
black. It rightfully belongs to the Pacific 
coast species, which has a black tail, and is 
known by no other name than Columbian 
black-tail, which, by the way, is smaller than 
the typical white-tailed deer, and very much 
smaller than the mule deer. 

The winter color of the mule deer is a steel 
gray, to match the gray rocks and vegetation 
amongst which it lives. Its summer coat is 
gray-brown, and it is shed in September. 

The mule deer chooses for its home the most 
picturesque ‘‘bad-lands’’ and foot-hills of the 
Rocky Mountain region, and the deep ravines 
along rivers, but it also ascends the moun- 
tain plateaus of its home to an elevation of 
12,000 feet. It is a proud-spirited, high-headed 
animal, a bold traveler, and, like the mountain 
sheep, is often found where the scenery is wild 
and picturesque. In this respect it differs 
from the white-tailed deer, which prefers low 
ground, and either brush or timber in which 
to hide. 

A large mule deer buck, shot by Mr. Horna- 
day on Snow Creek, Montana, measured 
42 inches high at the shoulders, ‘and 62 + 6 
inches in length. A large pair of antlers (in 
Mr. Hornaday’s collection) have a beam length 
of 274 inches, spread 29 inches, and have 
fourteen points. 

In the United States, the present scarcity 
of really large antlers in the possession of taxi- 
dermists is a sure sign of the approaching end 
of this species. 

The mule deer reaches its largest and finest 
antler development in the Rocky Mountains 
from Colorado to southern British Columbia. 
The few widely-scattered survivors are found 
to-day in central Chihuahua and 
Mexico; western Colorado and Wyoming, 
southeastern Idaho, central Montana, and 
eastern British Columbia. One fact which 
militates most strongly against the perpetuation 
of this species is that states and provinces 
sufficiently wild and unsettled to afford it a 
home are financially unable to maintain the 
large force of salaried game wardens which alone 
could really protect it from final annihilation 


Sonora, 


A FEATURE of interest to all visiting the 
Jamestown Exposition is the magnificent plant 
of the Jamestown Military Catering Company, 
which is under the management of our popular 
contributor, Francis H. Buzzacott. The dining 
pavilion is doubtless the largest of the kind in 
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the world, as it occupies 40,000 square feet 
inside the exposition grounds, while the plant 
covers 90,000 square feet of ground floor space. 
It has a cooking and dining capacity of 20,000 
guests daily, operates its own bread and pastry 
baking plant, has power-operated machinery 
for washing dishes and for many of the details 
of food preparation, and employs a crew of 
35 cooks and assistants and 250 waiters. The 
successful management of such an enormous 
enterprise requires an especial talent, directive 
ability and tireless energy such as not one 
man in thousands can claim to possess, but 
Colonel Buzzacott has proven himself wholly 
vapable of the undertaking, as he has of others 
in some respects more difficult. His present 
address is 83 Plume Street, Norfolk, Va., where 
he will doubtless be pleased to meet his friends 
of Fretp AND STREAM. 


THE MAN FOR THE OFFICE 

In your May number I noticed certain com- 
ments under the heading ‘‘The Key to Game 
Law Enforcement.’”’ The idea expressed is 
that the best service can be obtained of a game 
warden where he is unacquainted, and there 
seems to be an attempt to cast a reflection upon 
the honesty and sincerity of game wardens of 
the large cities. 

St. Louis was for many yeurs the hot bed 
of all sorts of illegal traffic in game and fish, 
until the passage of the Walmsley law. I was 
appointed deputy game warden for St. Louis 
and vicinity, and with the aid of another 
deputy, we soon broke up the game dealers’ 
business in this market, and also stopped the 
interstate shipments, passing through illegally, 
in violation of the Lacy Act of the United 
States Government. My “ partner,” Mr. J. D. 
Ayres, deputy game warden, and myself are 
both residents of St. Louis, and are both 
very well acquainted with a large number of 
people that we were frequently called upon to 
apply the law to, in some form or another. It 
did not interfere with our duty in the slightest 
particular. In fact, our acquaintance aided 
us. I would like to see some stranger ‘‘drop 
in” here and attempt to search some of our 
big cold storage warehouses—as big as a hotel 
and covering an entire city block; or watch him 
get tangled up at the mammoth Union Depot, 
with its trains coming and going every few 
minutes, and the express cars with their trans- 
fer express packages and boxes whisked away 
through elevators between the tracks to a 
subway connecting with our various express 
warehouses, or to another train, where the 
articles were to be reshipped. I would like to 
watch him standing in the ‘‘midway’’ guessing 
which trains were from game districts, or trying 
to persuade an army of employees, who had 
never seen him before, that he wanted to per- 
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form some duty that immediately interfered 
with their rush of handling mountains of pack- 
ages being shipped during the holidays; or 
trying to hunt up the waybills for some con- 
fiscated shipment at such times, when there 
was a lot of ‘‘green extra help”’ in every dey @ t- 
ment of the transportation companies. I 
would like to see a ‘‘greeny”’ get lost in some 
of our big establishments with their basement 
store-rooms, refrigerators and half a score of 
ice boxes, short order boxes and special cellars. 
A green man would never find anything in six 
months. We had to learn all the ‘‘ins and 
outs’’ by experience and hard knocks; but 
when we had ‘‘learned the ropes’’ we 
knew as much as any of the oldest employees 
there, by reason of our varied experiences. We 
know the dangerous shipping points and the 
trains that ‘‘make them’’; the time tables 
we know by heart, and we have access to all 
the means of getting any details we may re- 
quire. We learn how to work to the best 
advantage and to quickly inspect hundreds of 
packages and pick out the right ones. We 
learn the companies’ marks, tags, and pasters, 
and if the express car is packed so full that we 
cannot get at the suspected package to inspect 
it, we know the delivery wagon driver that will 
eventually get it, and the time of his delivery. 

We have captured shipments under every 
conceivable condition, and the subterfuges at- 
tempted to evade the law are frequently skil- 
ful, and the attempts to hide the identity of 
the shipper are also ‘‘up to date,’ and novel 
in the extreme. When the !aw was first enacted 
we made several good captures every day, and 
we kept the charitable institutions supplied 
with the choicest illegal game and fish, some- 
times more than they could use, and they gave 
it away. We have confiscated 


soon 


over ten 
thousand pounds of illegal game fish in a single 
month, and hundreds of head of game in a sin- 
gle day. We went at the business system- 
atically and got splendid results, making nu- 
merous arrests and convictions. In a com- 
paratively short time we broke up the traffic 
in game by wholesalers and simply had to 
watch the smaller shippers. These we cap- 
tured, generally, on the same train with the 
shipment. Two of us took seven individuals 
from one Rock Island train in a trip of one 
hundred miles. Ten expert men in a state can 
do more effective work on trains and around 
express companies than five hundred country 
deputies can do in their ‘‘field woik”’ or in 
cities where they are not acquainted. I have 
seen good ‘country deputies’ that were afraid 
to ride in an elevator in one of our tall buildings 
where our office was located; imagine a man of 
that sort trying to ‘ work”’ around big business 
establishments. Sometimes, when ‘‘ business 
was dull” in the city, we would go out on our 
own initiative into the country and do a little 
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‘field work,” and we frequently made several 
captures in a single day. On one occasion two 
of us in a small row boat captured two illegal 
hunting parties in gasoline boats in the Missouri 
River, and while we were placing all the pris- 
oners in one boat, another row boat with two 
unlicensed hunters in it came up to see what 
we were doing, and they also were added to the 
party. 

We had some good country deputies that 
were splendid ‘‘field men,’’ but most of the 
local country deputies didn’t amount to much. 
The best evidence that the plan of watching 
the shippers and dealers of game was effective, 
is shown by the fact that our game law was 
repealed by them and a new law substituted 
therefor, which places the care of it in the 
hands of the country officers, sheriffs and con- 
stables. Most of these men, if they wanted 
to make a case against the big shippers, would 
not know how to secure the proper legal evi- 
dence and present it in court in such a manner 
as to secure a conviction, especially if the 
court officials were indifferent as to the results. 
Several damage suits have been filed against 
me by commission men, but this did not deter 
me from opening their packages as usual, and 
I will continue doing so until my commission 
expires with the old law, June 14 of this year. 
In two years we will have organized Missouri 
sportsmen so we will be able to enact another 
Walmsley game law, and we will ask for some 
new features which experience in the big cities 
showed to be necessary; so please don’t ‘‘burn 
up”’ the city game wardens of Missouri until 
you can ‘‘show us’”’ some from elsewhere with 
a better record. 

K. T. Greruer, 
Cor. Sec’y Mo. Game and 
Fish Protective League, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

We have commented on this very interesting 
communication in our editorial pages. We 
wish there were men like Mr. Grether, occupy- 
ing similar positions, in all the large cities of 
the country.—Ed. 


Cigar smokers who fancy a good cigar 
at the price of a bad one——and that means about 
all of us-—will find in our advertising pages a 
very generous invitation from La Reclama 
Cuban Factory of New York, one of the 
leaders in the making of good cigars. As a 
guarantee of superior quality,they offer to fill 
your orders ‘‘on trial,’’ without advance pay- 
ment, thus allowing you to thoroughly test each 
box before closing the purchase. No charge is 
made for samples consumed in testing, and 
any boxes not suited to your taste may be re- 
turned, expressage collect. Your attention is 
directed to the ‘‘ Baby Grand”’ cigar, a rich, 
dainty and delicious smoke, made from the 
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finest selection of clear Havana leaf carefully 
blended. These cigars are especially recom- 
mended for vacation use, as they are wrapped 
in air-tight, foiléd bundles, which protects 
them from deterioration through unfavorable 
climatic conditions. You may take them to 
the sea shore, the lake side, the mountains 
anywhere, in fact—and the dampness or ex- 
treme dryness of the atmosphere will not injure 
them in the least. 

When a house of such long standing makes 
so convincing an offer, it deserves the attention 
of all discriminating smokers. Write and ask 
for a box under their liberal conditions. 


SOME NEW BOOKS 
“Tue Lone Lear Pine In VirGIn Forest,” 
by G. F. Schwartz, is addressed primarily to 
foresters and forest students and owners and 
managers of timber lands. From the press of 
John Wiley & Sons, scientific publishers, 43-45 
East 19th Street, New York. Price, $1.25 net 


Dr. CHas. WENDELL TOWNSEND’S new book 
‘* Along the Labrador Coast,’’ will, we think, 
be found of interest to our readers; especially 
at this time, when this hitherto little-known 
portion of the globe is the subject of so much 
discussion in the newspapers, magazines, and 
among our friends. The work is handsomely 
illustrated with photographs taken in the 
country dealt with, and give the reader a very 
good idea of conditions, manner of living, 
scenery, etc., all of which are very interestingly 
dealt with in the text. All in all it is a very 
well gotten-up piece of work, and is well worth 
the price asked for it by Dana Estes & Com- 
pany, of Boston, the publishers. 

Reapers of Charles G. D. Roberts’ former 
books, ‘‘The Kindred of the Wild,’ and ‘‘The 
Heart of the Ancient Wood” will welcome 
the announcement of a new work by this 
popular writer. In ‘‘The Haunters of the 
Silences,’’ Mr. Roberts not only pictures the 
dwellers of terrestrial wildernesses, but pene- 
trates the fathomless depths of the ocean and 
reveals to us the lives of the wonderful crea- 
tures there hidden. It is hardly fair to con- 
tinue the old cry about degeneration in literary 
art when men like Roberts are giving us such 
splendid examples of outdoor literature. His 
are what may be truthfully called ‘‘antiseptic”’ 
books. The lover of the outdoor life who is 
not familiar with them has missed some of the 
most enjoyable and profitable hours of his life. 
Besides the thrilling and ofttimes tragic events 
which the stories detail, they contain wonderful 
pictures of the forests and waterways, the 
great arctic barrens and the vast world be- 
neath the seas—pictures which palpitate with 
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light and color and seem to breathe forth the 
very sounds and odors which they call to mind. 
Roberts spent his early life in the Canadian 
backwoods, and every year he goes back to 
renew his acquaintance with the furtive folk. 
Many of his stories are based upon actual 
occurrences which he himself has observed. 
The volume contains many full-page illus- 
trations by Charles Livingston Bull. L. C. 
Page & Co., publishers... Price. $2.00. 


Our boys of the present day are undeniably 
practical in their ideas and inclinations, possess 
a fondness for technical information, and are 
not slow in applying whatever knowledge they 
may have in devising new sports and getting 
more enjoyment from the old. The book of 
books for them, one and all, is ‘‘The Scientific 
American Boy,” published by Munn «& Co., 
New York. Its perusal will acquaint them 
with ways and means for the construction of 
pretty nearly everything that boys can have 
fun with out of doors, or that furthers their con- 
venience and comfort in camp life. It is at 
once a marvellously interesting story and a won- 
derful compilation of technical hints, gathered 
in all lands and climes, and presented in a 
most attractive form for the benefit of Young 
America. A volume of 317 pages, containing 
hundreds of photographs and drawings. It will 
be furnished by FreLp anp Stream for $2.00. 


Ir woutp please us if we might pt a copy 
of Edward F. Bigelow’s book, ‘‘The Spirit of 
Nature Study,” in the hands of each and 
every one of our readers and friends, and this 
because the writer and ourselves are in per- 
fect accord as to what Nature study might 
accomplish if prosecuted with intelligence and 
in the ‘‘spirit,’”’ and as regards the evil that 
must result from the present-day tendency 
toward superficial methods and the subserving 
of facts to imagination. The book should have 
been written years ago, but its appearance is 
still most timely. From A. 8S. Barnes & Co., 
New York. Illustrated with full-page en- 
gravings from photographs. 


CLARENCE Hawkgs’ latest book, ‘‘Tenants of 
the Trees,’”’ has much to commend it to the 
nature-loving reader, and nothing to condemn. 
It is a collection of short sketches by a writer 
who from the time of his earliest recollection 
has been enamored of the woods and their 
people—who has observed, considered and re- 
corded, trusting but charily to imagination to 
supplement facts. His ‘‘ Tenants of the Trees ”’ 
are not all of the feathered tribes; the squirrels, 
as well, are credited with permanent residence 
aloft, nor has he forgotten the bears, ’coons, 
hares and other quadrupeds that are in a 
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respect transient or occasional lodgers in uP- 
stairs apartments. Mr. Hawkes writes with 
simplicity and charm and relates many in- 
teresting stories of the life of forest and field. 
He makes a strong plea for the preservation 
and propagation of our wild neighbors who 
haunt the tree-tops. In the chapter entitled: 
‘“‘Friends in Need”’ he says: ‘‘If you shiver in 
your warm bed with plenty of clothes piled 
upon you, and a soapstone at your feet, what 
think you of the quail and the partridge who 
make their bed this night in the snowbank, 
all unmindful of the fox who may dig them out 
and eat them before morning, or the sudden 
freeze that may lock them under the crust 
where they may die miserably of slow starva- 
tion?’”’ Published by L. C. Page & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Frew writers of sportsmen’s literature pos- 
sessed a wider circle of staunch personal friends 
or was better or more favoral.ly known to the 
reading publie than the late Edwyn Sandys, 
and for this reason, if no other, especial in- 
terest attaches to his two latest books, ‘‘Sports- 
man Joe”’ and ‘‘Sporting Sketches,”’ published 
respectively in 1904 and 1905. Nosportsman’s 
library is complete without these volumes— 
the first a story of adventure and sport in 
northern wilds, replete with information and 
interest-—the second containing in crystallized 
brilliancy the hard-earned information and 
mature thought of this life-long sportsman and 
friend of sportsmen. The books are uniform 
in size and binding, and will be supplied by 
FIELD AND STREAM upon receipt of $1.50 for 
“Sportsman Joe’? and $1.75 for ‘Sporting 
Sketches.” 

A Goop sea yarn is always enjoyable, and 
especially so in the summer months, when the 
foam-tipped waves and refreshing breezes 
lure us with almost irresistible foree. In 
“Flying Cloud,” by Morley Roberts, we have 
all sorts of weather, from a dead calm to a 
tropical hurricane, plenty of action to satisfy 
the most exacting lover of the strenuous life, 
with a bit of love for the romantically in- 
clined, and a touch of mystery as well. The 
story is well told, as all of Mr. Morley’s have 
been. Price, $1.50. Published by L. C. Page 
& Co., Boston, Mass. 


To those who deem the work of our later-day 
explorers as tame, devoid of romantic incident, 
and wholly unhampered by hardship or peril, 
we recommend a perusal of Dillon Wallace’s 
latest book, ‘‘The Long Labrador Trail.’ It 
tells of the author’s second expedition through 
Labrador’s desolate wastes—an attempt, and 
a successful one, to complete the explorator’s 
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work of his ill-fated friend and former leader, 
Leonidas Hubbard, Jr., whose struggles, ac- 
complishments and final death by starvation, 
were so graphically depicted in ‘‘The Lure of 
the Labrador Wild.” Purely as a narrative 
of adventure the book will be found intensely 
interesting, but its chief and most enduring 
value lies in its accurate description of the 
wholly unknown country traversed, supple- 
mented by full-page engravings from photo- 
graphs taken along the dreary route. 


INTENDED primarily for the information of 
military readers, much matter of interest to 
civilian riflemen will be found in the booklet, 
‘Instructions for the Infantiy Private of the 
National Guard,” lately brought out by Arms 
and the Man Pub. Co., 299 Broadway, New 
York, since nearly half its contents is devoted 
to the government service rifle and its use. 
Price, postage paid, 25 cents. 


Don M is the fastest and widest ranger I 
have ever hunted over, and I have hunted 
over two hundred pointers and setters during 
the past ten years, both in the North, East 
and South. 

One of Don’s greatest characteristics is that 
he is particularly good on both covey and 
single birds, and I have never known him 
to come to a point unless there was some- 
thing there, with the exception of once, and 
that was in the mountains in Routt County, 
Colorado. We were on our horses riding 
along through a field of sage brush, and Doc 
was away to the left of the other dogs and 
came to a staunch point, with Lady, Bismarck 
and Don M backing at a distance of over two 
hundred yards. Riding up we flushed four 
sage hens, killing three from our saddles; 
then Don M took a southern course as hard 
as he could go for almost a quarter of a mile, 
and, turning quickly to his left, came to a 
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I am enclosing you a photograph of two 
of my dogs, one is Don M and the other is 
Lady Lakewood, both English pointers. 

The one in front is Lady and the other 
is Don M, backing Lady on a quail point. 
You and the readers of FIELD AND STREAM 
will, no doubt, remember Don M as the point- 
er that was in court some time ago, charged 
with biting the hand of a boy, and the dog 
was acquitted. I nearly always use these 
two dogs as a brace, as they work together 
like a clock, and one dog always honors the 
other’s point by backing as far as he or she 
can see the other dog. 


LAKEWOOD ON A POINT 


point, and as he was running so fast his body 
was in shape of a crescent when he pointed. 
We timed Don M and he held that point for 
four minutes. On my arrival I told Don to 
flush and he ran in, but to our great surprise 
nothing flushed, so we, of course, could not 
understand what had made him come to a 
point. I called the other dogs up and we 
hunted thoroughly all around the spot, and 
about fifteen yards from where Don first 
pointed, he came to a point again with all the 
dogs backing. On coming to him we saw an 
old sage hen dragging herself slowly along 
with Don advancing at the same speed, so 
we figured that when the four hens flushed 
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the first time, one of our party surely crip- 
pled this hen and Don saw the direction in 
which it went. Closely observing its course, 
he must have seen where it lit, and that was 
the reason he went off at such speed. In all 
my hunts I never had another such experience. 

I have seen Don come to beautiful points 
when he seemed in some way unsatisfied. He 
would back up, come away off, then go in 
from another direction and come to a second 
point on the same covey. He does this stunt 
more often if the birds are on the outside of 
a thicket or woods; as much as to say, “now 
birds, when you flush you most certainly 


will not go into the woods, because | am 
here.’ Don never cares whether there are 
one or six dogs in the field, he goes right 
along as though he were the only dog there, 
but will always honor the other dog as fat 
as he can see him in backing. 

One of the most beautiful points I have 
ever seen was one made by Don in Pennsy] 
vania last fall, and 1 am more than sorry 
that we did not have our camera ~ ith us 
to get the point. We arrived in Lan. ‘ron 
a Thursday night at 10.40, and a ..end of 
ours, a doctor, met us at the depot. We 
took the five dogs off the train and let them 
have a run for about ten minutes, then we 
got into the doctor’s carriage and drove out 
to his country home, a distance of five miles. 
When we had gone about half way it com 
menced to rain, but not very hard or fast, 
and continued until about midnight. 

The Doctor’s coachman routed us out at 
5 A. M. the following day, and after breakfast 
we started out in two wagons, the coachman 
and the dogs following in a third. 

After driving some twelve miles we got 
out and tied our horses to a fence. Donning 
our overcoats we got the guns together, re- 
leased all the dogs and started out through 
a field of thin fall grass. As we walked along 
the Doctor told us there had been a fine covey 
of fifteen quail on this farm for the past 
month and as the owner would allow no one 
but the Doctor to hunt on his land, we of 
course felt we would have some good sport. 

After walking for twenty minutes or so we 
were agreeably surprised to see Lady Lake- 
wood come to a point with every one of the 
other dogs backing, and on coming up we 
flushed a covey of fourteen large quail, killing 
five. Don felt extremely keen that morning 
and, as fast as he is, I never saw him go as 
he did on that oceasion. 

He was running due south toward an old 
tree that had blown down and it is hard for 
us to this day to understand how it was 
possible for Don to stop the way he did, 
considering the speed at which he was going, 
but as he took off to jump over the tree 
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he scented the birds that were sunning them- 
selves on the other side and he dropped right 
down, stiff as a poker, with his fore legs 
on one side and his hind legs on the other. 
Of course the noise he made striking the tree 
flushed the covey, and poor Don looked at 
us as though to ask what made the birds 
flush. All agreed they had never seen such 
a beautiful piece of dog work. 

During the remainder of the day all the 
dogs did fine work, and only one flush was 
made outside of the flush Don made; but we 
did not count that, for it was done by the 
doetor’s puppy, Little Quail, and, considering 
she was only nine months old, we excused her. 

On our return we counted our game and 
found we had forty-one quail, eight rabbits, 
and one hawk. 

In eaeh covey we left at least a cock and a 
hen, hoping they would escape the fate of 
their former comrades and live through the 
winter to breed next year. In all my quail 
shoots I always leave a cock and a hen out 
of every covey; but I know of a few game 
hogs in our state that will kill every bird 
in the covey every time they go out. 

I now have five dogs, three English point 
ers, one Llewellin and one English setter, the 
oldest of my dogs being three vears and the 
youngest nine months. Don M is my favorite 
dog and the stud dog of my pointers, and a 
dog never lived that loves a gun and the 


noise it makes more than he. The othe: 
members of my canine family are Lady, Doe, 
Queen and the little puppy. Every morning 


I saddle my horse and take them all out for 
a fifteen-mile run and I try to get out hunt 
ing twice a week. If any of the readers of 
FIELD AND STREAM ever come to Denver | 
would be very glad to have them call on me, 
as I would enjoy taking them out and let 
ting them see my dogs. 
P. N. Musser 
Box 305. Denver, Col. 


Wre’re all packed up; everything provided 
for—except—Holy Smoke! but that was a 
near call—I almost forgot to put that big 
box of Chiclets in with the other necessities. 
That reminds me of one day last summer 
one of those days when the flies bite better 
than the fish. I had been trudging along, un- 
successfully looking for that good hole that the 
fellows told me about. It was hot—murky 
hot, you know—kind of sizzly, frazzly hot- 
and I began to wonder why I had ever left 
the realm of bath tubs and white linen for 
the sun-burned green and the gnatty and 
buggy woods. Somehow or other it seemed 
as though my liver wasn’t working right. I 
couldn’t see the gold in the sunbeams, nor the 
beauty in the trees. There wasn’t a scrap of 
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tobacco left in the pouch. I hadn’t eaten 
in four hours and camp was six miles away. 

I happened to slip my hand in my bag, and 
withdrew it holding a little green-and-gold 
box; even its legend, ‘‘Chiclets, the mint 
covered, candy coated chewing gum,’’ seemed 
to annoy me. I slipped a Chiclet in my mouth 
and chewed—well, | actually chewed until | 
found myself in a contented frame of mind. 
Honest Injun, that refreshing mint and dainty 
sweet put a new aspect on life. The sun 
seemed less hot, the shade more cool; and so, 
with my mind concentrated, I forgot lunch 
and camp and tobacco, and I found that hole 
and I fished. Chewed and fished, and hooked 
some good ones, too; and I’ve never forgotten 
those Chiclets since. 


KENNEL QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


C. R. K., Dallas, Tex.—I made my begin- 
ning at training a pointer pup, seven months 
old, about three weeks ago, and have made a 
success of it. Barring two or three strenuous 
sessions I had no special trouble until I changed 
from pad to pigeon. Considerable forcing was 
then required to get her to hold, fetch and 
carly. After at first treating her pretty harshly 
about it, the reason for the conduct occurred 
to me. She and her mate got an early start 
at killing young chickens; from that thy got 
to catching, worrying and eventually killing 
older chickens, and while this was going on 
there was something else doing. Everybody on 
the place joined in an effort to save the chickens, 
and the pup got the warm ends of many 
switches. Now, when she saw one of these 
pigeons dead and held before her, I imagine 
that she reasoned that she was being charged 
with and was to be punished for the killing, 
when she knew herself to be entirely innocent, 
but couldn’t tell me. She argued that I ought 
to know better anyway; that I was accusing her 
of a crime when I had no evidence to base the 
charge upon. The injustice of the whole 
proceeding was revolting to her. I admitted 
the soundness of her position and modified my 
tactics, and think I have finally succeeded in 
disabusing her mind as to my position in the 
matter—insisting all the time, however, that 
she must handle the pigeon, regardless of every- 
thing else. It took several lessons and a good 
deal of persistence and patience, but I finally 
got her to where, on the wave of my hand, she 
went alone to the brd, some twenty feet, 
picked it up and brought it to me, and sat down 
and delivered to ‘‘let go’’—the only words 
spoken in the whole performance—and then 
repeated after being gently patting on the head. 
But this is a long-winded preliminary to the 
question I want to ask. I have a very fine 
English setter bitch, nearly three years old, 
which has never been broken, as she was used 


by her former owner exclusively as a brood 
bitch. Would it be safe for me, an amateur, 
with only the experience gained in training my 
pup, to undertake to train her? Would it 
require a method different from that employed 
with the pup, and what special precaution 
should be taken to avoid a failure? If I should 
take up the subject with her, she will come out 
either a broken dog or a dead dog, and she is 
too valuable for the latter alternative. I re- 
cently induced a friend of mine, who has been 
debating whether he would send his dog to a 
$50 or a $75 trainer, to write to FreLtp AND 
Stream for a copy of “The Amateur Trainer”’ 
and save the difference for ammunition--which 
shows my confidence in the value of your advice. 

Answer:—Your reasoning was sound and the 
procedure correct. The puppy feared one of 
those switchings and had to be forced to obey. 
As to the old bitch—just sail in, fully confident 
that she will come out alive and a broken dog. 
At first she may be sullen and obstinate, but 
just as soon as she finds that you are master 
and she must obey, progress will be more 
speedy than with the pup. Use the 
tactics, but more force may be necessary at the 


same 


start. An older dog will also stand more fore- 
ing. Proceed kindiy but firmly, never yield to 


her, and always end up a lesson pleasantly, to 
hold her confidence. 


M. K. T., Houston, Tex.—Kind’y state your 
opinion as to the probable merits as to field 
qualities of the following cross: I bred my 
pointer bitch to a Gordon setter dog, both 
being excellent field dogs and good specimens of 
their respective breeds. A good pointer, equal 
in field qualities, was not near at hand and so 
I decided to use the Gordon in the belief that 
something real good would be the result in 
the offspring. 

Answer:—It never pays to experiment along 
this line—experience has proven conclusively 
that nothing can be gained thereby. The 
progeny of such a cross are called ‘‘droppers.”’ 
Droppers, as a rule, make fairly good field 
dogs but are worthless for reproducing 
hunting instinct all run out as it were. In 
case a sire of the same breed was not close by, 
it would have been better to ship and have 
bred to a good stud dog. Part of the litter 
would have sold for more than the cost, and 
the one or two held out to train and use for 
field work be salable at any time, while a 
dropper never commands a price commensurate 
with the time and labor put in on it—con- 
sidered a mongrel, which no one cares to buy. 

P. M. G., Salt Lake City, Utah.—I am in 
trouble again and come to you for advice, ask- 

ing your pardon and at the same time assur- 
ing you of my appreciation of former 
good advice. About two months ago | bought 
a Chesapeake Bay bitch in Iowa and had her 


your 
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shipped out here. She had been raised on a 
farm without any training or handling. As 
soon received her I sent FIELD AND 
Srream for “The Amateur Trainer” and put 
her through the course of yard training aud 
She is as obedient and 


as | i 


succeeded splendidly. 
prompt to obey all orders as could be de- 
sired. But here is the trouble—she is very 
cross to strangers and even to members ef our 
family; delivery boys dare not coire in the 
yard; she has not bitten anybody so far, but 
I fear she will do damage sooner or later if 
[ cannot check this ferociousness. Two weeks 
ago she came in season and is not over it 
yet. I have not bred her; ought she not have 
been over it before this? 

Answer:—To a degree the Chesapeake Bay 
dog is cross to strangers and is usually not as 
plersantly disposed generally as many other 
towards 


breeds are 


their master and the 
members of his family. 
As a rule all bitches 
have a tendcney to 


become somewhat cross 
and mean after having 
in season and 
stay so till about the 
time of whelping. Had 


been 


she been bred——should 
she have a litter of 
puppies —her ferocious- 
ness will be all the 


greater till the puppies 
are weaned, Making a 
wire netting enclosure 
for her would be the 
best and safest for the 
time being; whipping 
will do no good. She 
will get over the fool- 
ishness in course of 
time by sharp reprimanding, but there 
another way of checking her aggressiveness. 
Put the force collar on her with a twenty foot 
line attached and secure her so she can reach 
to only a certain distance from the people 
entering the yard. As a stranger approaches 
she will make the savage advance and on 
reaching the end of her rope get turned heels 
over head, and no doubt will wonder where the 
lightning came from that struck her in the 
neck, then emit a howl and speedily retreat to 
her kennel. The self-inflicted punishment 
usually cures with the first dose. (2) No, the 
season usually lasts twenty-one days. 


CHICKENS 
rRAINER 


ON 


AMATEUR 


1s 


R. M., Eastman, Ga.—Two weeks ago I had 
a litter of pointer pups four months old which 
have all died but one, and the last one sick in 
same way. Can you state what the cause was 
and how to prevent such an occurrence in 
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future? or some weeks before death these 
puppies failed in appetite, had irregular stools, 
seemed bloated and walked wobbly in hind 
parts, eyes watery and slight discharge at nose. 
I gave purgative and cramp medicine to no 
avail. One by one they got from bad to worse, 
had pain and died. 

, Answer:— Doubtless the last of the litter 
has died before this gets into print. Cause 
puppy worms (ascarides), which all puppies 
are troublec with more or less, and more die 
because of this than all other ailments put to- 
gether. Had you opened one of. the dead 
pups the small intestines would have been 
found literally filled and clogged up with knots 
of the parasites three toseven inches in length, 
white or pinkish and of the thickness of ordi- 
nary cotton wrapping twine. Cramp medicine 
and purgatives could not have given relief. 
Had you treated with 
worm exterminator, 
beginning when pup- 
pies were but six weeks 
old and repeated every 
two weeks, the worms 
would not have multi- 
plied nor finally killed 
the entire litter. 

S. S. W., Salanca, 
N. Y.—I have a pair 
of well-bred — rabbit 
hounds, seven months 
old, which I want to 
work on rabbits next 
season. Am living in 
town and have no time 
to take them out into 


the woods much. Is 

BROKEN AS PER there not a way to 
BY MR. KOPPLIN train them at home 

the same as I see 

in this department recommended for bird 

dogs? I want them obedient and well be- 


haved so they will mind me, which they do 
not now at all. 

Answer:—You can make them perfectly 
obedient and do it at home, too, by simply 
putting them through the course of yard train 
ing as per ‘‘The Amateur Trainer.” 

Ep. F. Haper.ein, 


ACCOMPANYING the photographs of his two 
pointers (one of whichis reproduced this 
month) Fred W. Kopplin of Eau Claire, Wis., 
sends the following endorsement of a deservedly 
popular book: ‘‘These dogs were broken in 
accordance with the instructions in Haberlein’s 
‘Amateur Trainer,’ and I wish to say that his 
is the best method of handling a dog that has 
yet come to my notice.” 











Tue American boy is all right. Self-confident, 
ambitious, hustling and patriotic, with or with- 


out mental or phys- 
THE WORTHLESS ical training he can 
AND DANGEROUS be depended’ upon 
AIR GUN to get a hearing in 
the world and make 
the most of his chances. But for all 


that, he is only a boy, liable to err in judg- 
ment and easily led in the wrong direction by 
his elders. Therefore it is a matter of common 
congratulation that the various states are 
accepting a greater share of responsibility in 
the proper upbringing of their children, and 
assuming to safeguard their interests where 
the criminal laxity of parental supervision has 
become a menace too serious to be overlooked. 
One of cur southern states has passed a law 
which imposes a ten-dollar penalty for smoking 
a cigarette, and others will likely follow suit. 
This is getting at the root of the ‘‘coffin-tack”’ 
evil, and in the right way. The deadly toy 
pistol is practically legislated out of existence. 
The no less unnecessary and equally dangerous 
air gun must soon, as a measure of public 
safety, be wrested from the hands of its juvenile 
owner and thrown in the junk heap. Its in- 
trinsic value can be calculated only at scrap 
iron quotations, for practical worth it has 
never possessed. 

Air guns are notoriously inaccurate and of 
no possible help in training man or boy in 
marksmanship and the proper and safe hand- 
ling of arms. However good the aim and 
intent of the man or boy ‘‘behind the gun,” 
if its leaden pellet or feathered dart finds the 
target such result may be accepted as the 
purest accident. Put an air gun in the hands 
of the best intentioned of boys and he straight- 
way becomes a terror to the community—not 
designedly, but because his laudable aspiration 
to pattern after the mighty hunters of history 
and fiction has been encouraged in the wrong 
way. The blame rests with the fathers, elder 
brothers and guardians who buy the guns and 
give them to the boys, possibly under the im- 
pression that they are harmless toys, but 
almost invariably without an accompanying 
word of caution. To the innocent user the 
conviction that an air gun may be dangerous 
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‘accident’ 


rarely comes until the inevitable 
has occurred; but, ordinarily, long before this 
he has learned that it is but a make-shift arm 
at best, and in every way unsatisfactory. 


The ‘‘sure enough”’ gun is safest. Impress 
upon the boy the need of caution in handling it, 
and never fear but that the lesson will be re- 
membered and heeded. But cannot 
severely condemn the practice—and it is a very 
common one—of putting guns into the hands of 
children who are too young to realize the mean- 
ing of danger, and who will invariably find a 
vast amount of amusement in taking deliberate 
aim at their playmates, or at other persons 
who may appeal to them as suitable targets. 
How many eyes have air guns robbed of their 
sight? How many faces bear disfiguring marks 
from their minute but disagreeably penetrative 
pellets? Of minor importance, but. still all 
unnecessarily borne, think of the 
dread arising from the presence of these pestifer- 
ous make-believe guns wherever one may turn, 
as well as the property loss in the one item of 
shattered window panes. The air gun is an 
unmitigated evil. Let us suppress it. 

— 


one too 


nervous 


SoME years ago it was gravely argued, even 
by enthusiastic advocates of the trapshooting 
game, that the 
annual Grand 
American Handi- 
cap must in time, 
from the natural growth of interest in the 
shoot and the consequent increased number 
of entries, become an event so over-sized and 
unmanageable that no organization could con- 
duct it in a satisfactory way. We are glad to 
see, from the outcome of the eighth annual 
meeting, held last month in Chicago, that the 
gloomy side of this prediction apparently lacks 
substantial basis. As regards the number of 
contestants all previous records were surpassed, 
There were 495 entries and about 450 of these 
were ready to answer when called to the firing 
line; yet, the affair was carried to a conclusion 
smoothly and without halt or hitch, and who 
will say that the men in charge would not have 
proven themselves equal to the exigency 
though the number of contestants had been 
one-third or one-half greater? It is in the 
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nature of things that our national trapshooting 
event should annually grow in size and im- 
portance, and it would be a reflection upon 
American adaptiveness and ability to seriously 
suggest that the Grand American Handicap 
will ever become a white elephant upon the 
Interstate Association’s hands. 

We can not regret the misapprehension on 
the part of Mr. E. T. Grether, Deputy Game 
Warden in the city of 
St. Louis, which prompted 
the penning of his inter- 
esting letter, published in 
the Sportsman’s World department of the 
present issue under the above caption. St. 
Louis stands at the joining of the highways that 
lead from the West, South and Southwest to 
the game markets of the North and East, and 
until within a few years was itself one of the 
principal game marts of the country. To fully 
discharge the duties of his office, the game 
warden at this point must needs conquer all 
the obstacles that unlimited capital and pol- 
itical ‘‘pull’’ could throw in his way. Mr. Gre- 
ther and his associates succeeded, where even 
their warmest supporters could not confidently 
predict success. The state law against the sale 
of game was enforced so rigidly that, a month 
after it came into effect, the employes at the 
Union Market could not be induced to pluck 
and draw game legally killed by their regular 
customers. How persistently and effectively 
violators of the Lacy Law were brought to book, 
is best told in Mr. Grether’s own words. 

In the larger cities the enforcement of laws 
against the illegal shipping and marketing of 
game must necessarily be deputed to men 
thoroughly in touch with local conditions, 
and when the right men are found they should 
be retained in office, regardless of possible 
changes in the political situation. Our sugges- 
tion that the game laws can be best enforced 
by the employment of wardens who are not 
residents of their respective beats, was in no 
sense intended to cover positions of such 
especial importance and difficulty as that held 
by our correspondent; that it will insure bene- 
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ficial results in ‘‘field work’ is shown by 
Mr. Grether’s own related experience with the 
unlicensed hunters, who were doubtless on the 
watch for the regular warden, but came unsus- 
pectingly into the clutches of the stranger. 

There would be less work for city wardens 
if officials at the points of supply were working 
more assiduously toward discouraging illicit 
traffic in game. We believe Mr. Grether will 
agree with us in this—and fully endorse our 
plan of managing the field work, after a few 
months’ observation of results under the new 
Missouri law, which shifts the usually thankless 
task of game protection upon the unwilling 
hands of the regular county officials. 


*x* * * 


Ir seems incomprehensible that Governor 
Folk, who has accomplished so much in the 
past toward breaking the 
power of political rings 
inimical to the public 
welfare, should have been 
deluded into signing a 
game law which practically undoes all that the 
hard-working wardens of his state have accom- 
plished in the past two years. Its enforcement 
is placed in the hands of the county sheriffs,who 
certainly cannot be expected to antagonize 
their constituents by interference with their 
interests or sports. The new law permits the 
sale of game killed in other states without 
respect to their own prohibitive restrictions; 
legalizes the seining of fish during June, July 
and August, and grants the insatiate game 
butcher seven and one-half months for killing 
wildfowl—the duck and goose shooting season 
closing April 30, long after the spring migration 
has passed the state’s northern boundary. 
Surely the game and poultry dealers’ trust 
could ask nothing more—except possibly that 
some trustworthy friend might receive the 
appointment as state game warden, an office 
carrying with it an annual salary of $2,000 and 
an additional $2,000 for expenses. How the 
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said state warden is to exercise even a show of 
authority over his army of ‘“‘high sheriffs’’ 
does not appear upon the surface. 









































Some of the finest inventive talent of today is constantly employed by the fire- 
arms, ammunition and sporting goods manufacturers in working out new ideas, 
with the result that new or improved ‘‘tools of the craft” are constantly being 


produced. 


Of these, some are not as yet generally introduced, some, for one 


reason or another, are not advertised in our pages, and some, owing to oversold | 

conditions, may not be advertised for some time. | 
Our purpose in adding this new feature is to give our readers a department 

that will be an encyclopedia of information of the new arms, ammunition and | 

equipment that are being manufactured from month to month—a department that | 


will be independent of any advertising connection, and edited for our readers only. 














THE SPITZER BULLET 

Ir is reasonably easy to convince the averag® 
man that he is wrong, too easy, as a matter of 
fact, for he is rarely disposed to claim that 
others have not delved more deeply than him- 
self in their quest for knowledge, and if a 
specialist in any certain line informs him that 
such and such things ‘‘can’t be so,” he will 
credit the statement against the evidence of his 
own eyes. On the other hand, the aforesaid 
specialist never confesses himself in error. 

For example, there is Captain Hardcastle, a 
famous attaché of the British War Office, who 
proved, mathematically, that the new Spitzer 
bullet could not do the work that the military 
experts of a half-dozen countries had already 
accomplished with it. A .30 caliber of 215 
grains weight was the very lightest that could 
be given a sufficient length of bearing surface 
to insure accuracy. The 150-grain Spitzer 
bullet would give a high initial velocity, but 
atmospheric resistance would curb its flight 
at long range. While the long, sharp point 
of the new bullet might seem to equip it 
for wind-splitting, the factors of weight and 
caliber were none the less to be considered. 
It was ridiculous to presume that such a bullet 
could fly straight or far. Yet, as compared 
with the regular service bullet, the Spitzer 
gives a much flatter trajectory up to two 
thousand yards, at one thousand yards de- 
velops greater striking energy, and is more 
accurate at all distances. 

Germany has the credit of perfecting this 
new form of bullet, and possibly it was first 
employed in that country. We say ‘‘ possibly,” 


because this is a matter impossible to decide, 
because of the aforesaid reluctance of humble 
investigators to accept facts established by 
tests, in case they are at variance with the 
teachings of accepted authorities. A good 
many years ago American marksmen shot 
precisely the same bullets from their muzzle- 
loading Schuetzen rifles, excepting that they 
were a bit larger in caliber. We decided that 


that shape was right in principle, made our 
own molds, cast the bullets, and located the 
of them in 


most and around the bull's-eye. 











REGULAR AND SPITZER TYPES OF BULLET 
Some of us are still using these bullets in our 
modern Winchesters, Stevens and Ballards, but 
have been too modest, or perhaps lacked the 
‘nerve’ to push them to the forefront of 
public notice; and in consequence it is the 
‘‘Spitzer” bullet, instead of bearing a name 
suggestive of the nation of marksmen. 

Slang is never graceful, but is always ex- 
pressive and to the point: ‘“‘If you’ve got a 
good thing, push it along.” 
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THERE were spoons and spinners an: arti- 
ficial flies, and combinations of the three, 
long before the John J. Hildebrandt Co., Logans- 
port, Ind., came into the field as manufac- 
turers of anglers’ specialties, but this concern 
Was in time to respond to the demand of Eastern 
trout fishers for a spinner with a smaller spoon 


than was at that time obtainable, and incident- 
ally produced a phenome- 


nal killer for bass, pick- 
erel and all other species 
of game fish that will 
take an artificial bait. 


These Hildebrandt spin- 
ners, in their various 
styles and sizes, have 
been thoroughly tested, 
from Florida to the 
northernmost waters fre- 
quented by sportsmen, 
and in every instance 
have given perfect satis- 
faction. They are fur- 
nished with either feather 
or bucktail flies; the 
blades are nickel-plated 
and put on with rever- 
sible spoon carrier, so that they will reverse 
in playing a fish and not catch in weeds ot 





grass. No swivels are used, for they are 
unnecessary. Fly-casters are taking kindly 
to this bait because of its lightness, while 
bait-casters agree that there is no likely 
spot in the lily beds beyond its reach. 
The single trout spinner is becoming a 
favorite with bass fishermen who use light 


rods. a 


Ir there is anything in a name, the “ Anti- 
cussin Hook Holder” certainly has one sug- 
gestive enough to battle for general recog- 
nition from anglers, and the intrinsic merits 
of the device ought to do the rest. Individual 
fishermen have planned out many and various 
ways of carrying their snelled hooks without 
getting them tangled, but the best of them have 
not been perfect. It’s annoying to find, when 
you need a hook in a hurry, that the most in - 
portant proceedings of the day must wait while 
you take a fresh stunt at the old Gordian Knot 
problem or get busy on your coat pocket with 
a more or less edgeless knife. You know how 
it is—or how it used to be, for the new hook 
holder is intended to put an end to all this 
trouble. It may be described as a sheet of non- 
corroding metal provided at one end with metal 
loops for holding the hooks, and at the other 
with rubber-covered posts which clamp the 
snells and hold them stretched at full length. 
The holder can be carried in the pocket, and 
the hooks can be inserted or removed instantly. 
Made by Sportsman’s Specialty Co., 1377 
N. Clark St., Chicago. 


AND 


STREAM 


How to secure a plentiful supply of lively 
minnows is a problem of interest to all anglers, 
and many attempts have been made to 
produce an effective and satisfactory device 
for their capture, but the best of them only 
partially meet the requirements. Algate’s 
collapsible minnow trap, patented in the United 
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States April 16, of this year, is the latest and 
seems to quite closely approximate perfection. 
It is certainly the first to be constructed with 
an eye to convenience in carrying, and for this 
reason, if for no other, will appeal to the tens 
of thousands who like to tramp to their fishing 
grounds with all equipment in hand. The 
material used is transparent celluloid—better 
than glass in the respect that it is elastic 
under pressure and will stand rough handling, 
and is many times lighter. The shape and 
principle of the trap are shown in the accom- 
panying cuts. Its triangular form is a con- 
venient feature, for it is equally effective on 
any side, and may be suspended or pinned 
down by the bail in water where there is a cur- 
rent. Folded in its case it measures less 
than two inches in thickness, and weighs but 
twenty-eight ounces, and it can be unpacked 
and set up in thirty seconds. Three small 
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independeat pieces set on springs at either 
end form the funnels; the lower section works 
free from the others, and it is only necessary 
to compress this to shift the entire catch to 
the minnow bucket. Some down-east Yankee 
should have invented this trap long years ago— 
its ingenuity has a strong Connecticut flavor 
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—but the honor of its production rests with a 
Canadian, A. J. Algate, 98 King Street West 
Toronto, whom we wish to congratulate upon 
the possession of one of the best anglers’ 
“‘tricks”’ produced in many seasons. 


It is largely due to the enterprise of the 
J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., that this country has ceased to be a 
profitable market for the Belgian manufac- 
turers of cheap rifles, and for that reason, if 
for no other, the firm is entitled to the warmest 
gratitude of sportsmen, young and old. The 
miserably inaccurate and crudely-built ‘‘ Flo- 
berts”’ and ‘‘Warnants” are now rarely found 
except in second-hand stores, and their place 
has been taken by reliable arms of various 
American makes, selling at lower prices than 
were formerly asked for the imported make- 
shift. The Stevens people have some four 
or five different models, single shots, which 
sell at five dollars or less, and the cheapest 
of them is as accurately rifled and sighted as 
perfect machinery and skilled workmen can 
make them. The firm’s imprint is a guarantee 
of quality; but it has appeared so many years 
on single-shot arms only, among rifles, that 
the announcement of a Stevens repeater came 
as a surprise. 

It may readily be credited that the Stevens 
reputation would not be risked by the pro- 
duction of an arm that need fear comparison 
with others already on the market. The 
repeating gallery rifle No. 80 is up to date in 
every respect, embodying many novel and 
desirable features. The action is of the bolt 
type, operated by a sliding fore-end, which 
travels only one and one-fourth inches in 
actuating the mechanism. When closed, the 
action presents a solid top, into which dirt or 
other obstruction can not enter. The arm has 
but few working parts, all simple, strong, and 
readily removed for cleaning and oiling. It is 
not necessary to dismount the arm to have 
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STEVENS NO. 80 GALLERY REPEATER 


access to the barrel. It is a trim-built and well- 
balanced rifle, with 24-inch round barrel, 
and varnished walnut stock, with blued trigger 
guard and rubber butt-plate. The sights are 
of good quality, bead front, and sporting rear. 
It is made in .22 caliber only, to take the 
regular short, long and long rifle cartridges. 
This rifle was first put upon the market some 
two months since and, as may readily be 
imagined, has met with a most flattering 
reception. 


THE 
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THE idea of the Jarvis fishing coat is to meet, 
as fully as does the ordinary style of garment, 
all the requirements of its wearer, and at the 
same time keep the contents of its pockets 
high and dry above any depth of water that an 
angler may safely negotiate with waders. Ex- 
pressed in the fewest words possible, it is ex- 
tremely short and extremely handy. There 
are pockets for everything needed on the 
stream—including a knapsack pocket at the 
back big enough for carrying lunch or shoes 
and it is a comfort to know that you are not 





obliged to leave all these necessaries behind 
when working a deep stream, with the cer- 
tainty of having to return for them at the 
day’s end, when probabiy your shortest route 
to camp lies in the opposite direction. This 
coat strictly belongs in the ‘‘new goods”’ class, 
having been but a short time on the market; 
but it seems to have caught the fancy of anglers 
who like to fish a stream from its middle. It is 
made by the W. B. Jarvis Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

WE have lately had the pleasure of examin- 
ing an admirable little article of common 
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utility to all classes, but most certainly of 
great value to the sportsman and all whose 
business or pleasure leads them much out of 
doors. All must drink, and a drinking cup of 
some description is quite indispensable, whether 
one’s thirst is to be satiated from a marsh-bor- 
dered forest pool or « fountain in the park, and 
to the majority of people there is satisfaction 
in the possession of one’s own drinking vessel. 
The ‘‘ Aseptic’’ paper drinking cup is the latest 
and best thing in this line on the market; in 
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fact, it would be difficult to imagine anything 
more desirable. The material employed is a 
specially prepared paper, rendered aseptic by 
chemical treatment, so thin as to be almost 
transparent, but yet so tough that one of these 
cups have been used for three months on the 
trail in the North Woods and retained its per- 
fect serviceability throughout. Though ex- 
tremely fragile in appearance, the cup will 
stand the test of continued use. It folds to 
the thickness of four or five sheets of writing 
paper and not more than three inches square, 
so that it can be carried readily in the pocket. 
Descriptive circulars may be had of the Aseptic 
Drinking Cup Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
AtL peep sights having large 
depend for their accuracy upon the fact—not 
generally accepted until within recent years 
that the human eye will invariably find the 
exact center of a circle. Disbelief of this fact 
was the principal obstacle to contend with 


apertures 





in introducing the Lyman hunting rear sight— 
the first to be fitted with an aperture large 
enough to permit snap shooting—but the value 
of the ‘‘more light” idea is now generally con- 
ceded. However, there are many riflemen 
who dislike to use a tang peep sight for hunting, 
preferring that a rear sight should be farther 
from the eye; still others find that they can do 
more satisfactory work with some sort of a 
notch sight, though even those are willing to 
admit that the antiquated open rear sight has 
its serious disadvantages. The Daniel patent 
concentric sight, invented by Chas. Daniel, 
Melbourne, Wash., appears to combine desir- 
able features of both peep and notch sights in 
one. It has the spring base and notched ele- 
vating wedge of the Rocky Mountain rear, a 
small notch at the center of a straight bar, 
and this notch surrounded by a circular hood 
fitted with ivory or German silver rings, which 
guide the eye instantly to it and, as it were, 
compels accurate alignment. The hood and 
ring are so thin that the game or target is not 
hidden or the shooter’s view obstructed, and 
the sights show clearly under any conditions of 
light, without the slightest suspicion of 
blurring. 

PERHAPS it has not occurred to those con- 
templating extended visits to the woods and 
streams, that the hammock is superjor to all 


AND 


STREAM 


other camp beds during the warm months. 
It is light and convenient of carriage, can 
be stretched either in or outside the tent 
or cabin, and will spare its occupant colds 
and rheumatism by keeping him well off the 
damp earth. In some way our poets and 
novelists have come to adopt the idea that 
hammocks and lawns and lovely maidens in 
found in company—the same 
they 
are all wrong, as some of us already know, 
and the you 
are looking for solid comfort in add 
to your equipment a Palmer hammock and a 
hammock mosquito net. You will find them 
described and illustrated by colored plates 
in the elegant 1907 catalogue issued by I. E. 
Palmer, Middletown, Conn., will 
you only a postal card request if the name of 


variably are 
as darkeys, mules and ’possums—but 
rest can readily discover. If 
camp, 


which cost 
this magazine is mentioned. 


REEL makers were a long time coming around 
to the take-down idea, but its value is now 
too generally conceded to permit dispute. It 
is not intended to infer that the best reels of 
earlier years were riveted together past dis- 
mounting with the aid of a screw driver, but 
merely to suggest that the more easily a reel 
dissolves into its component parts for cleaning 
and oiling, the less the angler will dread the 
job and the quicker he will get through with it. 
The ‘‘Takapart”’ reel, made by A. F. Meissel- 
bach & Bro., Newark, N. J., marked a long step 
in the direction of simplifying this task, and the 
‘*Tri-Part’’ reel, by the same makers, is still 
an improvement, as well as a radical departure 
in reel construction. The frame and reel seat 


are drawn from one piece of plate brass, with- 
solder, joint or 


out rivet, and beautifully 





nickeled; the spool is of German silver, and the 
bearings of steel and bronze, smooth running 
and noiseless. Though no larger than a 60- 
yard reel, by reason of its tubular frame it will 
carry 80 yards easily. The adjusting cap has 
a friction device which compensates against 
wear and also prevents back-lashing. All parts 
of this reel are interchangeable, which means 
that the fitting is so perfect and uniform in all 
“*Tri-Part”’ reels that the components of three 
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or a dozen reels could be mixed in your hat 
and then re-assembled by anyone offhand. The 
illustration tells the rest. 


THe Remington autoloading rifle has a 
solid, safe breech, and is breech-locked until 
the barrel goes forward after its recoil and the 
bullet has left the gun. A few of the re- 
markable qualities of this new Remington 
may be seen from the following write-up which 
has appeared in several papers: 

‘‘Five smashing, knock-down blows deliv- 
ered at lightning speed—that is the new .35 
Remington autoloading rifle. Have you ever 
hit your moose, buck or bear fairly and then 
been forced to follow him all day, perhaps to 
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gun, which indicates by sight, or feeling, 


when it is safe. 

“It is quickly loaded, for the clip system 
is used, as in modern military arms. Old 
hunters will appreciate the light weight of this 
arm—7% pounds. It has a light, smooth 
trigger pull, and when your sights ae high 
for a long, difficult shot, you wont ‘pull 
off’? the mark. 

‘‘A quick aim is always possible, because 
this is a quick-handling, well-balanced gun, 
with a shot gun butt, and special open sights, 
or Lyman sights for those who prefer them. 

‘“‘When traveling, this arm may be packed 
in your suit-case, as it has a very simple 
take-down_ system. 

‘At present only .35 and .39-30 Remington 





REMINGTON AUTOLOADING 


lose him at last, because your bullet lacked 
force, or mushrooming quality? 

‘“‘Have you missed several good chances, be- 
cause of your trouble in working the lever, or 
awkward bolt of your old-fashioned rifle? 

“Have you read of, or experienced accidents 
due to a weak breech, to the hammer catch- 
ing, or to an unsafe safety? The Remington 
autoloading rifle is free from these 
common defects. 

“Tts bullet strikes with the force of a mighty 
hammer weighing nearly a ton. That is ef- 
fectiveness. 

“The recoil ejects, reloads, and cocks the 
gun, and the hunter has only to aim and pull 
the trigger for each succeeding shot, with all 


too 
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RIFLE 
AND LIVING BONE 

his faculties free to think only of hitting his 
mark, 

‘It has a solid locked breech, within which a 
turning bolt is absolutely locked against the 
head of the cartridge. This rifle is hammerless, 
and has a large flat safety on the side of the 


RIFLE 


autoloading calibres are furnished. The .35 
cartridge has a 200-grain bullet, with two 
thousand feet velocity, and muzzle energy 
of one thousand six hundred and ninety-three 
foot pounds. The .30-30 Remington auto- 
loading is equivalent in power to the regular 
.30-30 cartridge and the .32 Remington to the 
.32 Special.” 


Ir is only a matter of a few years since the 
idea of a portable house was worked out to 
a satisfactory conclusion, so short a time, in 
fact, that most people have as yet the ide: 
that such a structure is but little better than 
a house of cards—a flimsy make-shift, the 
plaything of a week or a month, but lacking 
stability and almost wholly without practical 
merit. In reality, the better class of portable 
houses, such as the ‘‘Cornell,’’ when properly 
set up in accordance with directions, can not 
be distinguished from those framed and nailed 
together, stick by stick, in the old way. They 
are better fitted and more accurately joined, 
for the simple reason that a good quality of 
mill work must be superior to work by hand; 
all material employed is kiln dried and pro- 
tected by two coats of paint, and will stand 
exposure to any description of weather. Com- 
mon difficulties formerly encountered in build- 
ing comfortable homes or camps in out-of-the- 
way places were the procuring of properiy 
seasoned lumber and the services of competent 
The building would look well and 
shelter its inmates perfectiy until the weather 
changed, but no longer. The Cornell houses 
are built of solid interchangeable sections, 
tongued, grooved and securely bolted together, 
making the joints absolutely weather-tight. 


carpenters. 
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Placed upon permanent foundations, or merely 
set up on a bit of level ground, the building 
is there to give satisfactory service up to the 
“lasting limit”? of the material. A special 
advantage of these interchangeable sections is 
that buildings constructed from them are 
“‘elastic’’ so far as dimensions are concerned, 
since they can be added to or made smaller 
as necessity or fancy dictates. When you have 
told a friend of the pleasure enjoyed at your 
last season’s camp, you need not add that lack 
of room prevents your inviting him to go along 
the next trip. Plan the required enlargement 
of quarters and order the needed sections. 
The Cornell hunter’s and fisherman’s camp, 
though of snvall dimensions, may quite readily 
be made to answer for a party of two or three. 
It is 9 x 12 feet, with 7-feet-6-inch walls, total 
height to gable 11 feet 6 inches, and is made of 
white pine sections 3 feet wide, held to plate 
and sill by bolts; the roof is of wood, painted, 
and there are two windows and a panel door— 
conveniences as desirable in a camp as else- 
where. The standard size portable boat house 
is 9 feet wide Fy 18 feet deep, walls 6 feet 6 
inches, with windows of diamond-shaped panes 
under the eaves. As is the case with all of the 
Cornell portable houses, the purchaser’s own 
ideas as to dimensions and general plan will be 
fully and promptly carried out by the manu- 
facturers, the Wyckoff Lumber & Mfg. Co., 
Ithaca, N. Y., who will send a very interesting 
catalogue of these houses upon application. 


Over forty years ago William F. Nye, of 
New Bedford, Mass., commenced the manu- 
facture of fine oils for lubricating purposes, 
and is now perhaps the largest producer of lu- 
brica its, number of consumers considered, 
that the world can show. It is perhaps need- 
less to say that there is a vast difference be- 
tween the oils graded as best forty years ago 
and now, or that there is small room for im- 
provement in the quality that this concern 
now recommends as its best. ‘‘Nyoil’’ is 
expressly intended for use on delicate mechan- 
isms, guns, tools and all polished instruments, 
and will absolutely prevent rust. In dealing 
with rust we must use prevention, since there 
is no cure save repolishing for a metal surface 
once blemished. 

Tue new Marlin catalogue has one of the 
most attractive covers that we have seen in 
many days. It is a forest scene, with a tent 
in the background and two hunters pushing 
away from shore in a typical Indian bark 
canoe, but in respect of artistic treatment and 
striking contrast of colors it is most impres- 
sively different from the common run of woodsy 
pictures. The catalogue describes and _ illus- 
trates the Marlin repeating rifles and shotguns, 
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and contains other matters of interest to 
‘‘knights of the trigger.”’ A copy will be sent 
to any address upon receipt of six cents to 
cover postage. Address the Marlin Firearms 
Co., New Haven, Conn. 


THe name of California in connection with 
anything in the way of fishing tackle is remir d- 
ful of the leaping tuna and giant sea bass, but 
we have here a reminder that all the fishes of 
the coast country are not 
hundred-pounders, nor all 
the fishermen enthusiastic 
over that description of an- 
gling practised at Santa 
Catalina. Carlos G. Young, 
patentee of the ‘‘ Mansfield’’ 
fly book, was formerly presi- 
dent of the San Francis:o 
Fly-Casting Club, an _ or- 
ganization with a large mem- 
bership, and his inventive 
talent. was set to work be- 
cause of the many fly books 
on the market, none ac- 
corded with his ideas as 
regards convenience, 
plicity of arrangement and general utility. The 
‘*Mansfield”’ is different. It fits easily in the 
pocket—size 6x 3}x1 inches—opens easily 
and holds a lot. There are twelve pockets 
holding one dozen flies each, and a separate 
waterproof compartment for leaders. It is 
made of calf skin or genuine alligator leather 
and will last a lifetime. 
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The winning score in the Metropolitan 
Championship match, shot on the grounds 
of the Montclair Gun Club, recently, was 95 
out of 100. Mr. John Martin deserves great 
credit for this victory over a field of 149 
competitors, including many professionals, 
and interest attaches to the fact that he ac- 
complished it with Mullerite, a bulk smokeless 
powder, less widely known in this country than 
its merit deserves, though ranking high in 
the estimation of English and Continental 
gunners. Schoverling Bros., 6 Reade St., 
New York, are the sole American agents for 
Mullerite, and will deliver a sample can 
to any address for 60 cents. They have also a 
special proposition for gun clubs, which their 


secretaries will do well to learn about. Shells 
loaded with Mullerite are obtainable from 
the trade. 


MaNnvuracrurers of new and desirable equip- 
ments for sportsmen are invited to send cata- 
logues and descriptive circulars, addressing 
“Tools of The Craft Editor.” 
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Tur small-bore, high-power rifle was, as the 
majority of our readers know, originally de- 
signed as a military arm, and its intent was to 
supply high velocity and a corresponding flat 
trajectory at extreme ranges. Its bullets were 
metal patched, necessarily, since otherwise 
they would not hold in the rifling when pro- 
pelled through the barrel, but would ‘‘strip’’ 
and fly wild; besides the hard casing stiffened 
the bullet and gave it increased penetration. 
In adapting this type of arm to the needs of 
sportsmen it was of course essential that the 
metal jacket of the bullet should be retained, 
since it could not be rejected without a loss 
of accuracy; but, as in shooting game the object 
is to kill rather than to merely disable, a modi- 
fication of the projectile was needful, that it 
might expand with shocking, rending force 
upon striking, instead of passing through and 
ieaving an orifice of smaller diameter than 
itself, almost prohibitive of external bleeding 
and frequently permitting hard-hit game to 
escape the hunter. Bullets with a short metal 
patch, leaving the soft nose exposed, were tried 
and found something better than those with 
full jackets, but frequently they would expand 
very little or not at all, and various devices 
have been employed to make them more re- 
liable in this respect. 

The latest of these, and the one which near- 
est approximates perfection, is the form of 
bullet invented by G. H. Hoxie, of Chicago, 
which has had mention in this [department. 
Its principle is similar to that of the hollow- 
pointed bullet, except that there is a positive 
guarantee that the bullet will mushroom evenly 
upon impact. The bullet is chambered from 
the point approximately one-half its length, 
or a trifle lower than the muzzle of the shell, 
and at its front a steel ball—or in another con- 
struction a steel wedge—is seated. The bullet 
striking an object forces the ball or wedge into 
the chamber, expanding and tearing the lead 
and its shell jacket. In a test with a ‘‘ Hoxie- 
ized”’ .30-30 bullet upon freshly killed beef, 
the hole made was one inch by three-fourths 
of an inch at its entrance, but just inside the 
surface the flesh was literally pulverized, 
leaving a chamber as large as one’s fist. Bones 
squarely struck are shattered into small chips. 
Imagine the paralyzing effect of such a blow 
upon even our largest game! In theory the 
bullet is ‘‘all 1ight’’; in practical tests upon 
game ‘it has proven itself so, even a paunch 
shot bringing the game down instantly. 

The Hoxie patent is now applied to all 
smokeless, soft-point cartridges, from the .25-20 
up to and including the .50-110, and cartridges 
of special size or of foreign make will be sup- 
plied to order. The demand for them now is 
naturally large in anticipation of the coming 
hunting season, and we will likely hear much of 
he Hoxie bullet before the world is many 
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months older. Descriptive circulars and ies 
timonial letters from sportsmen can be had 
upon application to the Hoxie Ammunition 
Co., which has just been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $200,000. The address is 340 
Marquette Building, Chicago. 


We would like to have our angling readers 
study closely into the merits of the LeBeau 
fish decoy, an illustration of which will be 
found in our advertising pages. It stands to 
reason that a game fish will come more readily 
to a school of minnows than to one alone, 
doesn’t it? The live bait imprisoned within 
the transparent glass cage can readily be seen 
from a distance in water of ordinary clearness, 
and if judgment is used in anchoring the decoy 
at the proper spot it must inevitably add to the 
angler’s chance of success. As will be seen, 
we have here a combination of decoy and 
minnow bucket, with a minnow trap attach- 
ment added at a small extra cost. The idea 
is an excellent one, practical in every way, and 
will be found fully described and illustrated 
in the pamphlet sent out by the LeBeau Fish 
Decoy Co., New Orleans, La. 





An “animated”’ artificial minnow has at 
last been perfected, tested, and proven an un- 
qualified success. Anglers who have tested it 
are enthusiastic in its praise. Think how at- 
tractive to all sorts of game fish must be a 
minnow that ‘‘wiggles’’ and refuses to be still, 
that swims as naturally as a live minnow, and 
rights itself instantly in the water. No spin- 
ners or other attached lures—only the bare 
golden ‘‘shiner,” joined no nicely and deli- 
cately that the slightest tremor of the line or 
pressure of the water puts it in active motion. 
It is, perhaps, the only artificial bait alike 
adapted to casting and still fishing, and as 
such is bound to find a phenomenal sale. Turn 
to the advertisement of the K. & K. Manufac- 
turing Co., Toledo, Ohio, and gather from the 
illustrations your own impressions as to the 
practical merit of this new and ingenious bait. 

MANUFACTURING twelve grades of guns listing 
from $20 to $250, the Baker Gun & Forging 
Co., Batavia, N. Y., is prepared to suit all 
ideas and purses with a gun that will look well, 
wear well, shoot as good as the best, and repre- 
sent full value for every cent of cost. The 
quarterly publication issued by this company 
tells all about these guns and also contains 
a lot of newsy and interesting matter that 
sportsmen generally will like to read. Send 
for a copy. 


UNDENIABLY the best and most pleasurable 
hours of a sportsman’s outing are those de- 
voted to well-earned rest, recalling and dis- 
cussing the experiences of to-day and revelling 
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in anticipations of the morrow. One cannot 
rate too highly the enjoyment of the evening 
campfire talks, when the inner man has feasted 
to repletion upon the fruits of the rod and gun, 
tired limbs are outstretched upon improvised 
pack-and-blanket couches, pipes are lighted, 
and the curling haze from burning tobacco 
lends its grateful aroma to the fresh evening 
air. For nowadays nearly all sportsmen are 
smokers, and they will agree in the assertion 
that the pipe is at its best in camp. For the 
mountains, forest or stream, the pipe, the 
dear old pipe, though it may be nothing be ter 
than a Missouri cob! 

However, one may be a connoisseur in pipes, 
and in fact the majority of us have a preference 
for the French briar, as it has no odor of its 
own, and we enjoy in its purity the flavor 
of the tobacco. The older the briar pipe, the 
richer 1ts color, the sweeter the smoke, and the 
better we love it. But a whole lot depends 
upon how a pipe is cared for by its user, and in 
this connection there are a few rules worth 
memorizing. 

The rim of a pipe is easily charred by the 
flame of a match. Always ignite the tobacco 
at the center of the bowl, and never at a gas 
jet or lamp. Keep the bowl clear of ashes, 
never using a knife for this purpose—there are 
modern pipe-scrapers obtainable everywhere. 
The stem must be kept clear, as a matter of 
necessity, but the average smoker does not 
attend to this work as regularly as he ought. 
A ‘‘wheezing’’ pipe-stem is an abomination. 
A straight-stemmed pipe is most easily cleaned; 
the curved stem is probably least easily broken. 
Where possible it is worth while to steam the 
pipe thoroughly at least once a week, and there 
is a cheap little device for this purpose known 
to most smokers. A pipe should never be 
boiled or cleaned with water, and if alcohol is 
used it must be kept from the outside of the 
bowl, or the surface will be marred. Use judg- 
ment in the selection of tobacco, remembering 
that the only good smoke is cool to the last. 
Tobacco should be neither too powdery nor too 
heavy; in fact, in the open, with heavy winds 
blowing, light mixtures give little or no satis- 
faction, and there is small enjoyment smoking 
anything but plug cut, like ‘‘Lucky Strike” 
tobacco, which gives a long, sweet, cool smoke 
under all conditions, and is inexpensive. 


GornG into summer camp right away, eh? 
Glad to hear it, and there’s no use hoping you'll 
have a good time, for that’s beyond question. 
First trip? Well, look out for the comforts 
and little luxuries—-and say! it’s just as easy 
to make your ten porary quarters attractive 
and homelike by putting a few pictures and 
adornments on the walls. Just stick ’em up 
with those handy and practical push-pins- 
made by the Moore Push-Pin Co., 176 South 


STREAM 


llth Street, Philadelphia—and they’re there 
to stay. You can find ’em in most any sta- 
tionery or notion store, and a package will 
take up mighty little room in your kit-bag. 
Can’t get along without push-pins after you 
have once used ’em. 

Scientists tell us it is the practice of mos- 
quito families to make an equable division of 
labor, the males doing the humming and the 
females the biting—all of which is very inter- 
esting, but really makes matters no better for 
the fellow who hears the hum and endures the 
bite. For his own especial benefit, however, 
the ‘‘auto-mosquito mask’’ has recently been 
invented, and he will find it a mighty con- 
venient article to have around, whether or not 
he ever hopes to be the owner of an auto- 
mobile. I[% consists of a khaki cloth cap, with 
a No. 18 silver wire mesh front, and a fine 
quality of bobbinet veiling matching the cap 
in color. It is in no respect uncomfortable to 
wear, does not obstruct the sight, and when 
a mosquito tries to get through—well, he is 
up against it. Made by the Auto-Mosquito 
Mask Co., David Keith Building, Salt Lake, 
Utah, from whom descriptive circulars can be 
had upon application. 


STOMACH disturbances are so Common among 
those who go into the woods, that some pre- 
cautions should be taken to avoid and cure 
such cases. A change of food and water is so 
apt to upset the digestive organs, cause much 
suffering and thus militate against the possi- 
bilities of enjoyment. A preparation that for 
forty years has been endorsed and prescribed 
by physicians everywhere is ‘‘Glycozone.”’ 
This remedy is as harmless as water, but we 
know of no more efficient remedy for dyspepsia 
and stomach disturbances. To convince the 
readers of FieLp AND Srream of its wonderful 
merit, Charles Marchand, 57 Prince Street, 
New York, will send a $1.00 bottle as a sample 
to any one mentioning Frrtp AND STREAM 
and enclosing 25 cents to pay forwarding 
expenses. 


Wirn an honorable record of eighty-one 
years of continuous active business, the Boston 
sporting goods firm of William Read & Sons 
can always be depended upon to show its cus- 
tomers anything desired in the higher qualities 
of American and English-made guns and 
fishing tackle. The list of guns illustrated and 
described in its 1907 catalogue will interest 
purchasers who desire the best that money 
can buy, presenting as it does the high-grade 
Fox, Smith, Parker, Remington, Lefever, 
Ithaca, ete., of our home manufacture, with the 
W. & C. Scott & Son, Greener, Purdey, Lang, 
and others produced across the Atlantic. Six 
cents in stamps will get you this catalogue. 
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VACT 


amide 


with its unpleasant and painful effects is quickly relieved by POND’S 
EXTRACT, the cooling, healing and refreshing antiseptic. 
A toilet necessity during warm weather. 


THE STANDARD FOR 60 YEARS. 


Sold only in sealed bottles—never in bulk. 











Substitutes are always disappointing. 


Valuable Free Booklet ‘‘First Aid to the Injured’’—Write 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agents Dept. 66, S3UPSON ST. 











Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 











FIELD AND STREAM 


WINCHESTER 








Repeating Shotguns 
and Shotgun Shells 


make the most satisfactory 
combination for field, fowl 
or trap shooting. They are 
used and endorsed by repre- 
sentative sportsmen the 
country over. Shoot them 
if you want to shoot well. 


FREE; Our large illustrated 
Catalogue. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NeW HAVEN, CONN. 


iL J 




















Please say you saw it 
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Ge GOERZ Es 
GUN-SIGHT CERTAR 


Aim 
Wea (@ @) 































Cr iteren E yourself of the 
(> aiterence of conditions 
shown here and be sure 

that your gun is fitted with the 
Goerz “Certar” before going on 
ahunting trip | 
or to the rifle 
ranges. 
@ Perfect in 
scientific and 
cptical con- 
struction. 
q Great bril- 
liancy, long 
relief and 
large field of view. 
@ Fitted with de- 
tachable mountings, 
giving absolute ac- 
curacy of adjustment. 
@ Can be fitted to all 
standard rifles. Made 
in two sizes, 2? and 44 
times aniandibenabian: 
Write for our “‘Certar’’ Booklet 


C. P. Goerz American 
Optical Co. 


52 E. Union Sq., NEW YORK 
©3 1514 Heyworth Bidg., CHICAGO 








in 


Field and Stream 
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Points that Make the A. H. Fox Gun 


‘The Finest Gun in the World’ 








SHOOT LOOSE 


MORE METAL : wens 
WHERE THE STRAIN ‘ J 
COMES. Z : A BOLT THAT CAN'T 


GREAT SIMPLICITY 
AND STRENGTH IN MECHANISM 




























A breech mechanism actually employing about one half as many parts as are used 
in other guns. Consequently a less complicated action, greater simplicity, added 
strength and more graceful lines. This lessening of parts permits the best distribution 
of weight and creates the perfection of balance which makes the A. H. Fox Gun the 
ideal gun for field or trap shooting. Call at the nearest gun shop and see the “‘Fox.’’ 


A. H. FOX GUN CO., 4658 North 18ih St., Philadelphia. 


SAVAG 


HAMMERLESS TAKE DOWN RIFLE | Fc >, 


Simplest take-aown, high power rifle on the market. Has_all ne 
the strength, accuri 1cy and endurance of the Savage regular "99 N ; 
Model. Easy to take down as a shot gun; yet when assembled, ) 
the parts are automatically LOCKED into position. Can’t be 2 
put together unless put together as tight and solid and rigid and 
accurate as a non-take-down rifle. Neither can it work loose 
by reneated taking down and assembling. 

Packs into small space; handy to clean, and loses 
none of its big game power by reason of its take -down di a ae 
feature. Examine this new Savage at all = 
good dealers. Two lengths—-22 and 26 inch, 
round barrels. Price, $20.00. Sen 
for the new Savage cata- 
logue. Every sportsman 
should have it. 





=n 
\ 


Savage Arms Co. 
248 Savage Ave., UTICA, N. Y. 





STREET & 
FINNEY 








Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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GRAND AMERICAN 
AMATEUR CHAMPIONSKHIP 








Won by 


Smith Gun and the 
Hunter One -Trigger 














The Liveliest Competition of the Season. Open to the 
World. The Hunter One-Trigger Does the Business. 


A sk for Catalogue 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO. 


FULTON, N. Y. 











Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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Dead Shot — mokeless 








OR seventy-two years snl dad by us has been the high 
Standard by which all powder was judged. We made a fine pow- 

der in 1835, and still maintain the lead with a later day standard. 
Dead Shot Smokeless is the perfection of modern shot gun powder. 


Mrs. Topperwein shoots it because she likes it — and just watch her records. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS, 


St. Louis, Mo. Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ills 


DRY FEET GUARANTEED {vung 


will Lf oe —_ jeremy never failing and 

P practically indestructible cigar, cigarette and 

Gokey 8 Water- pipe lighter ever invented. ‘There is nothing to 

get out of order. No oil—no chemicals of any 

proof Shoes have kind. Simply a charred wick, cube of flint, steel 
stood the TEST 
for half a century 


wheel and lever to produce friction. When the 




















flint sparking cube or wick is consumed, it can be repla 
at trifling cost (cube 10 cts., wicks 25 cts, doz.). — 


The MATCHLESS 
CIGAR LICHTER 


sone to ) Misnsuee for 






HUN LIGHTS CIGAR, CIGARETTE or PIPE any- 
FISHERMEN, where, at any time—in wind, rain or a. 
PROSPECTORS, on land or sea. THE HARDER IT BLOWS—THE 
c SURVEYORS, BRIGHTER IT GLOWS, 
LUMBERMEN 
and COLLEGE and BUSINESS Fits the 
MEN’S Street and Dress Wear 
Vest Pocket 


like a match box—is always 


Makers of the Original 
ready and never fails to work. 


Gokey Moccasins 


Nothing equal to them fo Automobilists, 
NOISELESS HUNTING Yachtsmen, 
Our Hunters, Golfers i 
and all out-door smokers < 
ORTHOPEDIC ; should have a MATC HL: ESS 
CUSHION CIGAR LIGHTER. Try one. If 


you don’t like it your money 
will be cheerfully refunded. 
Buy from your dealer or we'll 
supply you, postpaid, if he will 


is COMFORT for 
TENDER FEET 





(The IXL Boot) 























Send for Catalog to not. Illustrated and descrip- 
WM. N. GOKEY SHOE COMPANY ed circular free on applica- 
on. 
__ West 4th Street, JAMESTOWN, XN. Y., U.S. A. MATCHLESS cian 
Send 35c. for 8-0z. can of Waterproofing. charges LIGHTER MFG. CO. 
prepaid Dept. 6 ame. ei, sowing fae te penn to 

:! light cigar . cigarette or pipe. 
——s 








Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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EVERY CHAMPIONSHIP EVENT AT THE. 


GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 


Chicago, June 18-22, 1907, was won by 


DUPONT SMOKELESS 


THE STATE TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP 


id and Third Mor in the 


AMATEUR ‘CHAMPIONSHIP 


First and Second Mo in the 


PROF ESSIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP 


THE LONG RUN OF THE TOURNAMENT 


g7 out of 100 from the 21 yards mark in the 
PRELIMINARY HANDICAP 


g6 out of 100 from the 20 yards mark in the 
GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 


All of the above honors were won by men who used 


DUPONT SMOKELESS 


| 




















Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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Any HONEST DEALER-will tell you that H & R 


evolvers are as good as skilled labor, the best mate- 
rial, and over 35 years of experience in fine firearms 
making can produce ; but some may argue that some other 
brand is more to his liking on account of an extra profit. 
H & R Revolvers have a reputation; they are accurate shooters, 
\\ perfect in balance, beautiful in appearance and finish. They will 
. meet every condition and fulfil every purpose for which a reliable 
revolver is intended. 












\ 
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J 
ustrated above is our 


} y 
. Aes) I 
W\) sa Hammerless revolver, made 
— in 32 and 38 calibers, five shot, 


with independent cylinder stop and automatic ejector. Weight of 32 caliber, 13 
ounces; 38 caliber, 17 ounces. Finished in nickel or blue. A particularly fine revolver \ 
for pocket use, as it is not liable to catch when drawing from the pocket. 32 caliber made with 3, 4, 5, 
and 6-inch barrels ; 38 caliber with 314, 4, 5, and 6-inch barrels. Price, with 3 or 314 -inch barrels, 
nickel finish, $7.00, prepaid. Sold by all first-class dealers. Rather than accept a substitute, order 
from us direct. Look for our name on barrel and target trade-mark on 
handle. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


) REVOLVERS Mati rn 


432 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


=) _ 
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THEYRE MADE TO MEASURE 


Putman Boots. 


Go on like a glove ¢7¢ fit all over. 


For a Quarter of a Century Putman Boots have been_the Standard 
among Western Hunters, Prospectors, Ranchmenand Engineers (who 
demand the best) and we have learned through our personal contact 
with them how to make a perfect boot. Putman Boots are in use in 
nearly every civilized country inthe World. They are Genuine Hand 
Sewed, Water Proof, Made to measure, Delivery charges prepaid, 

and cost no more thanothers. Send for catalogue of over 30 diffe- 
rent styles of boots, and blank for self measurement. Also 
\ Indian Tanned Moosehide Moccasins. ad 
Illustration shows No. 900, 14 inches high. Bellows Tongue, any 
style toe desired, Uppers are Special Chrome Tanned Calf Skin, 
tanned with the grain of the hide left on, (Our Special Tannage) 
making the leather water proof, black or brown color, large eyelets 
and wide leather laces, laced at side to fit boot tight around top, sole, 
light, medium or heavy. The soles are Gen- 
uine Hand Sewed (making them soft andeasy) 
and. made of Water Proofed Oak Sole Leather. 
Made to measure and delivered $8 00 
in the U.S. Can. or Mex. for.... ° 


25 nents ty MAN & CO-» 1s, MINN. 


Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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| 16 Gauge, Model 16 
Repeating Shotgun 
Grade LD” 





This is a high grade, guaranteed repeating shotgun 
which weighs but 6!4 pounds, and yet is as effective 
as most 12 gauge guns which weigh 7!4 and8 pounds. 

The Marlin 16 gauge = The working parts of Model 16 repeating shotgu 


“q repeating shotgun is an 
7 exact copy of the Harlan 
Model 19 12-gauge and 

PAS MMOS A 2 contains all the features 
which have made MZar%z shotguns famous. 

The solid top, side ejection, automatic recoil safety 
lock and closed-in action are present in Model 16; 
each part refined a little to meet the lighter charges 
of powder used in a 16 gauge shotgun. 

Grade D has fine Damascus barrel and Grade 
C Model 16 Zerg shotgun barrels are made of 
‘* Special Smokeless Steel’’; all Zsa barrels are 
bored to shoot both black and smokeless powders. 





are made of the finest quality of steel drop forgings. 
cut down from solid blocks to the nicely fitting 
parts of the finished shotgun. 

With one shell in the chamber and five in the 
magazine, Model 16 shotgun can be fired six times 
in four seconds. 

For grouse, quail, woodcock, prairie chickens, 
teal, woodchucks, squirrels, rabbits and all other 
smaller game this gun is unsurpassed. The upland 
shooter will readily see the advantage of a repeat- 
ing shotgun weighing a pound to two pounds lighter 
than the average 12 gauge and yet having all the 
effectiveness of the heavier arm. 


Send three stamps for catalog which fully describes all the Marlin guns, 


The Marlin Firearms C., 3 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 











There is no Powder like 


WALSRODE 


Insist upon your shells being 
loaded with it. If your dealer 
cannot supply you with it— 
write 











SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES 


Sole Agents 


302-304 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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GRAND AMERICAN HONORS 


At Chicago, June 18-21, 1907 


First Professional and tie for first place in the Grand American Handicap, by Miles J. 


Maryott, 96 ex 100. 


Second Amateur (tie) in Grand American Handicap, by T. E. Graham, 95 ex roo. 

Third (tie) in Grand American Handicap, H. E. Poston, 94 ex too. 

First Professional Average (tie), L. I. Wade, 99 ex 100. 

First Amateur Average (tie), C. D. Linderman, 98 ex roo. 

Second Amateur (tie) in Preliminary Handicap, J. R. Graham and T. E. Graham, both 


scoring 95 €X 100. 


Two out of Five men on the winning Championship Team, J. R. Graham and H. M. Clark. 
Third (tie) in Amateur Championship, J. R. Graham, 186 ex 200. 
Fourth (tie) in Professional Championship, H. W. Kahler, 186 ex 200. 


Highest Score for 4 days, 476 ex 500, by 


. E. Poston. 


THE ABOVE SCORES ATTEST THE SUPERIOR SHOOTING QUALITIES OF 


PETERS 
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Simplex Guns 


The Positive Single Trigger 
Automatic Ejector 


WE BUILD GOOD GUNS 
FOR GOOD SHOOTERS 


A modern improvement in hammerless 
gun construction of recognized superior 
Send for catalogue of a few words 
about a few parts. 


merit. 








TOBIN ARMS MFG. CO. 











NORWICH, CONN., U.S. A, 





Please say you saw it 








LYMAN 


Combination Rear Sight 


atentea 


March 12. 1907) 

APPLIED TO 
Stevens 
New Model 
} Pocket Rifle 






No. 43 
PRICE, 83.00 


Send for Catalogue 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 


MIDDLEFIELD, CONN., U.S. A. 





in 


Field and Stream 
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The Simple Lefever Three-Piece Mechanism | 


The fewer and simpler parts, the better the gun. 
‘The Lefever action is perfection of simplicity. // Aas but three 
parts. Allother guns use from six to ten parts. 


Look at this pwture. These three pieces 
are the Lefever mechanism, They are large FS Pius 
and substantial, and therefore strong and posi- (S/N 

tive in action, with little chance of accident. 

A boy can replace the parts. 

The cocking hock, on the left, cocks the gun, extracts the shell 
and checks the opening of the gun at the right point to prevent the 
usual damaging strain on the hinge joint. 

These things give the Lefever guns great mechanical advantage 
over all other guns (proved by award of First Prize over the whole 
world’s guns at St. Louis). 


LEFEVER SHOT GUNS 


are guaranteed to always remain tight—a compensating screw 
takes up all wear instantly. Removal of lock plates can’t 
affect action; a dovetailed top fastener and compensating 
bolt insures a tight joint. Indicator shows when cocked. 
Adjustable safety. Barrefs imported and bored on our taper 
system. Stock genuine Circassian Walnut. 

Every Lefever gun must shoot dead centre in a 30-inch 
circle at yo yards with even distribution and maximum penetra- 
tion of shot, or it is rejected. Only perfectly balanced guns 
pass Inspection. 

Fifty years of experience and acknowledged leadership 
back of every gun. You will enjoy examining a lefever at 
your dealer's. A fine catalogue for your name and address, 


Lefever Arms Company,25 Maltbie St., Syracuse, N.Y. J 










































FREE 










Rifle Shots 


We have made it a simple and inexpensive matter to fit your ' 
rifle with a telescope. This picture shows how a “Chuck’’ looks 
threugh the glass. You will do better shooting with a telescope. Send for Catalog. 
MALCOLM RIFLE TELESCOPE MFG. CO. Auburn, N. Y. 











CATALOG 








PALMER’S Moosehead Brand 
SPORTING BOOTS 


This cut illustrates our celebrated Knee High Sporting 
Boot with Sole and Heel Flexible oil-tanned leather sewed 
on by hand. This is our leading Sporting Boot, and is 
used largely by big game hunters. Is noiseless, water- 
proof, and insures comfort on long tramps. Bellows 


tongue to top and waterproof. Also made without sole. 
Is also very popular with Miners, Surveyors, Prospectors, 
Fishermen, etc. 


Write tor our new Catalogue of Waterproof Sporting Boots 
and Shoe Packs. 


JOHN PALMER CO., Ltd. 
FREDERICTON, N. B., CANADA 


Made in Men’s and Women’s 


Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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When you buy a shot gun you want first of all hard, accurate shooting, 
then convenience, durability and last of all ornamentation. Baker Guns are 
made in 12 grades and models from $20.00 to $250.00 but, remember this, 
the hard and accurate shooting qualities are there in all grades. Baker 
Guns shoot to kill regardless of price. 

We aim to give you full value in material and high skilled labor—that is 
what makes good guns. 

N. B. Baker Guns have automatic safety blocks absolutely preventing 
accidental discarge. 


Send today for circular of Prize contest in which we offer a Baker hammerless gun for the 


best shooting story. Also copy of Baker Gunner free. 
THE AGE OK 





eT ~Baker Gun & Forging Co. 


THE SPOR q 
B IN(K)ESRI 73 Liberty Street, BATAVIA, N.Y. 


























This Gun Goes In a Suit Case {22°52 or * On 


Double Barrel Hammerless Shot Gun iT 
24 inches over all when folded. 12 or 16 gauge 
and weighs 6 to 64 pounds. Guaranteed to FOLDS 
shoot as hard and accurately as any up 


gun made. Steel, Twist or Damas- 

cus Barrel. Supplementary 

rifle barrel extra. Also 

LADIES’ OR BOYS’ 

Feather Weight Repeater 
54 to 6 pounds. 


Send for description and price. 


daystandard oat of powder. UNION FIRE ARMS CO., 530 Auburndale, Toledo, 0. 

















By mail, postpaid, $2.00 
Postal orders on Montesano, Wash. 









’ 
DANIEL’S PATENT CONCENTRIC SIGHT 
ALWAYS IN SIGHT 

The quickest, most accurate sight ever puton a hunting 
rifle. Upper edge of straight bar, which contains centre 
notch, is located at diameter of ivory ring and is adapted 
to guide the eye quickly and naturally to centre notch, thereby enabling the 
shooter to cover game or target instantly. Ivory ring, being white, isdistinctly 
en in light that is such that other dark metal sights can not be distinguished. 

Address all communications to CHAS. S. DANIBL, MBLBOURNB, WASH. 














THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL SPORTSMAN’S SHOW 


AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK CITY 
FEBRUARY 20th to MARCH 7th, 1908 


Particulars and Floor Plan on application to 
J. A. H. DRESSEL, Manager - - “ 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Correspondence from Guides and Camp Owners solicited 











29 


Say to your dealer: ‘‘I want the genuine, not a substitute. 
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“The Gun that Blocks the SEARS” 


fend for Catalogue 


Good 
Honest Value 
for 
Every Cent 
Invested 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS 
Estab.izhed 1853 Box 700, ASSONET, MASS. 


Marbles rexintSoimnr Rear Sight 


The man who knows uses this sight because: 


When not locked down a simple spring in thehinge joint instantly brings it into proper position 
should it be struck on front or back. 


It can be used on all rifles with long firing bolts. 



















e lower sleeve is a jamb nut which prevents the elevation sleeve from turning, 
and holds the disc stem rigid at any elevation. 
Interchangeable discs allow change ofaperture at will. The screw in bottom of 
stem makes point blank adjustment easy. 


This sight will suit all American rifles, but when ordering state whether or not 
rifle has pistol-grip stock, and give caliber and model. 


Ack your dealer first. Price, only $3.00 





gay Front. sights and gun rods and Meer 
8 Se cleaners described in new 56-page free 
al catalog “‘C.”’ 








" Disc No, 2 (attached to stem). Disc No. L 
Marble Safety Axe Co. Gladstone, Mich. Both discs furnished with each Marble Si; ht. 























other side, and I’ll sure land a big one. 


DESSERTS 


are easily and quickly prepared when Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is used. Always have a 
supply on hand and be ready for the unexpected guest. Send for Recipe Book, 108 Hudson St., New York. 


Please say you saw it 


in Field and Stream - 
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‘g: Will Buy this fine HOPKINS & ALLEN 
Military Bolt Action Repeating Rifle 


22 CALIBER 
16 SHOTS 













YOU WILL MAKE NO MISTAKE IN BUYING THIS 
RIFLE. It’s the HOPKINS & ALLEN JUNIOR REPEATER 
—recognized everywhere as the handsomest, best handling, quickest and 
straightest shooting 22 caliber Repeating Rifle made in America at the price. 
Shoots 22 caliber short, long and long rifle cartridges without change of carrier. 
Shoots 16-22 caliber short and 12-22 caliber long and long rifle; the ejector works like light- 
ning. You can make bull's eyes as fast as you can work the trigger; the appearance of the gun 
ts something vou can take pride in. 


THE STOCK is of beautiful selected American Walnut, light, strong and graceful—polished almost like Ma- 
hogany. BARREL is of fine high power rifle steel, rifled with our new patented increase twist which gives best 
range and trajectory, ACTION; is improved Military Bolt Pattern (side ejection), which is recognized as the best 
action made for a repeating rifle—action is also equipped with Positive Safety Device, removing danger of accidental 
discharge. GUN is 404 inches long, barrel 22 inches—takes down in two parts and can be packed in a trunk or suit 
case, Materials, Manufacture and Assembling are of Highest Grade Throughout—and the Rifle is Warranted to Give 
the Greatest Satisfaction—a Remarkable Bargain at our Price, 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN ANY KIND 


OF A FIREARM, WRITE FOR OUR BEAU- Gail at your Dealer's er Write us Today. 
TIFUL “GUN GUIDE AND CATALOG” FREE WE WILL SEND THIS RIFLE DIRECT TO YOU 
eR Re eee FOR $8.25—AND GUARANTEE SAFE DELIVERY 

Gives more points on guns than any catalog published. AND SATISFACTION —IF YOU CANNOT FIND 
Gives best prices and most complete line, IT AT NEAREST STORE. 


The HopKins @ Allen Arms Co. woxwies’ tons’ u's.a. 


Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade, Popular-Priced Firearms in the World. 
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}FISHING TACKLE EXCLUSIVELY{ 


EVERYTHING FOR FISHING 
4 





GOOD GOODS—RIGHT PRICES—PROPER SERVICE 


Every order receives the personal attention of one of our Mr. Mills. 
It will pay you to send us your trade. Booklet on Trout or Bass 


Tackle FREE. 





; 
1 WM. MILLS & SON, ° 23 Park Place, NEW YORK 


5 Established 1822 Sole Agents for H. L. Leonard Rods 
LODO DO DODO DODO DODO FO FO DODO DODO DO DO VO DO FO FO TE FO AO FO TE” 


MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 
nek caus FREE 


Unequalied in Strength. Beautiful in Finish. 
Send us your name and address if you want 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR OF SPECIAL INDIAN MODEL. to see all the new things in tackle. Our Cata- 


B. M. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 


Dt 

















log and prices will please you. 


Fine quality single gut Hollow Point Hooks, 
12c. per doz.; double gut, 17c. per doz. Sent 
by mail on receipt of price in postage stamps. 


J. F. MARSTERS 


53 Court Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 46 YEARS 





Best grade cedar canoe for® 20 


Best ef Cedar Canoes fer $20, We sell direct, 

en 2 cance, All canoes cedar and copper fas le 
We make all sizes and styles, also power canoes. Write for 
free cata logue giving prices with retailers’ profits cut out. 
we are the largest manufacturers of canoes in the world. 
DETE 102 Bellevue Ave., MI 
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“COMFORT” 
SLEEPING POCKET 


( Patent Pending) 


THE MOST LUXURIOUS OF ALL MODERN IN . 
VENTIONS. NO HUNTING FOR A DRY, LEVEL 
SPOT. JUST THROW IT DOWN ANYWEHLRE IN 
THE OPEN [EVEN A TENT IS NOT A NECrS- 
SITY] BLOW IT UP, CRAWL IN, SAY GOOD NIGHT 
AND SLEEP, INDIFFERENT TO DAMPNESS, 
COLD, STORM, HUMPS, STICKS OR STCNES, 


3@™ Packs 8:28 inches; weighs 18 lbs. 








. Chamois 
Leather Jacket 


SOFT-TANNED, WIND-PROOF. 
WASHES WITHOUT 
STIFFENING OR SHRINKING. 


r NHE theory of keeping warm 

is to hold in the heat of the e 

body, which knit clothing 
will not do unless you pile on 
layer after layer. With only a 
shirt and vest underneath this 
jacket you are warm, without 
that * bundled-up”’ feeling. and 





your arms are free and unham- 
pered to wield the rod and gun. 
An ideal cold weather garment 
for Sportsmen, Automobilists, 
Woodsmen, and all who are out- 





doors. 
The soft tanning of the chamois 
leather makes it possible to wash 
this jacket as readily as a flannel 
shirt. In case your sporting 





goods dealer can not supply you, 

Our new suspension device write to us for descriptive booklet 
and mosquito netting attach and prices. 
ment make our Comfort Sleep- 
ing Pockct more complete than 


F i : 
B PHAUMANILS) oe. ov vce cxesme se 1 Pennsylvania Tanning Co. 
INCORPORATED Jey new features and gives hd lot 10 TANNERY STREET 
y of new endorsements. Men- | GREAT BEND, PA. 


tion this paper and it’s free. 

















Say to your dealer: ‘*I want the genuine, not a substitule.’’ 





FIELD AND STREAM 


One Hoxie Bullet 
Kills 


No other bullet 
mushrooms so per- 
fectly on flesh. That 
ball insures it. 

One shot tears a 
deep wound, which 
kills at once. 

If you use Hoxie 
Bullets for big game, 
you'll come hack with 
the game, not a story. 

A 30 Cal. Hoxie 
will kill any game in 
America, saving you 
rifle weight, ammuni- 
tion and game. 

The most successful 
sportsmen are enthus- 
lastic about Hoxie. 
Isk vour dealer, or write direct 
In instructive booklet for 
your name and address 


_ HOXIE AMMUNITION CO 
340K Marquette Bidg., Chicago, II! 





































e 
TERNS AT SS — 
FO Bighes: Aware 
at St. Louis 
Adopted U. S., awh, 
b vernme ts of d Engl q 
We vapplies oo 7.8. Alaskan ay h last 







nepeste ore, Explorers 
- models to selest 


ACME FOLDING BOAT 00., amigas, OK. 
[JGatch on? on? — ah 


Fish will. 500 Se 
per cent more with 
thie ork than any made. Kept set. we Cork does eastie 
fishing. Not set same as any cpt cor 
Sample 50c, or 8 for #1, by mail. 
PATENT SELF-STRIKING FISH CORK CO. 
507 TEMPLE BUILDING, ST. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


































ys 

’ BinOne 
Inbricates properly the sensitive me hanism 
With perfect action the r el never fails at a 
critical moment. ‘3 in Onc * wont gum, dry 
out, contains DO acid “3 in One’ prevents 
rust on every part, add 

ing years to the life, and 

REAL iniiccss to te: beans 
Good 


f even he finest. 
ywreserves 


f r the 
the we od obs rm ti ny plia 
bil itp—-prots ts the metal. 







300d for fisher also—the 
de! icate, pleasant odor 
keeps off mosquitos. 







Try ‘t. All dealers. Trial bottle sent free. 
Write tc 
G W. COLE CO 







152 New St., 
New York City 
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SECTION 
_No. t No, 2 






MOORE PUSH-PINS 


FOR CAMPERS 


es should for: ta ont Tacks fe 


These goth Century necessiti 








every camper. They take the place of HAMMER and TACKS for 
tmtcsing up the Sas imei able “little 4 on te les, trees, etc. 
They are made of posished Gl p, round 

4 t awl-like 





STEEL points and can rea a slig 
wa the fingers and as easil n 
1s say they could not do 








Your Summer Cottage 
active and home-like by a it 
se practical Push-Pins, A P et 

wafter it's full and you'll soon find a th sand uses 


” Have You Tried Them? 


Sold at stationery, house-furni 
stores, or mailed prepaid for 1 per 
BOX OF ONK DOZ., No. 1 or 2, like 


MOORE PUSH PIN CO. 175 S. 11th St. , Philadelphia, Pa. 










ats 














THE 
ORIGINAL 






*¢ High as the 
Alps in Quality.” 



















A wholesome, sus- 
taining food in com- 
pact form that does 
not create thirst. 

No matter what the 
temperature, the ini- 
mitable ‘“ Peter pro- 
cess’ insures the 
purity, freshness and 
\unrivalled flavor of 


CALA PETER 


The World’s Favorite 
Chocolate. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co. 
Sole Importers New York 











FIELD AND STREAM ADVERTISING SECTION 


panne std 


THE OLDEST INHABITANT OF BALTIMORE 
CAN HARDLY REMEMBER WHEN 


HUNTER WHISKEY 


WAS FIRST PUT UPON THE MARKET. ITS STEADY 
GROWTH IN POPULARITY THROUGHOUT THESE MANY 
YEARS PROVES IT THE PERFECT PRODUCT OF THE STILL 





Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md 














ZA 4% 
ie 
<A Z sta. ” 4 

“a 











II. Shucks! Got it aa gone again! 


another swig of “Red-eye,” and 


Gimme another frog, boy; and I'll take 





We make a SPECIALTY of mounting 
Bass, Muskallonge, Pickerel, Trout, etc. 


on any desired finished Oak Panel. Prices lowest consistent 
with a first-class guaranteed job. Also Birds, Animals, Rugs, etc., 
mounted true to nature. 


TAXIDERNISTS A, F, PENDL & SON, 622 Racine Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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The REW—1907—Meodel D. 


‘REDIFOR 
FREE-SPOOL BAIT CASTER. 





80 yards. Weight only 4} ozs. 


Pinion, Pivots and Post, Best Stubb Steel. 
Journals, Phosphor Bronze. Pillars and Hub, 
German __ Silver. The Rest, Aluminum, 
Strong Click, 4 Multiplier. 


GEARS ALWAYS in Mesh. 

When casting, spool alone revolves if slide 
on rim is pushed down. WITH or WITHOUT 
THAT, the Smoothest, Lightest and Best 
Bait Reel ever offered at any price. 


PRICE, - - - $to. 


Redifor Rod & Reel Co., 











rare Fishing Tackle Bargains 


ST tp 
BATT Choe sh a po | 10 tt. $ I 50 


SPLIT BAMBOO RODS, Pieces, extra tip, 
Fly and Bait de 75¢. 


AUTOMATIC REELS, aluminum, (very light) $2,50 
TROUT FLIES, 6 on card, dozen {2¢. 
Postage on Rods and Reel 15c. extra. 

° ¢ Sheddar Crabs, Sand Worms, Blood 
Live Bait, Worms shipped anywhere by express 
Plenty of good bargains in my Fishing Tackle 
Catalog which will [ sent FREE upon request. 











CHARLES DISCH 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


STEEL FISHING RODS 


We originated ‘them, 
| They came into instant 
| favor withmasteranglers, 

and won thousands of 
young aspirants to the 
gentle sport. The play 
they give, and the day 
they give! Our faith in 
them is such that we fur- 
nish a three years’ guar- 
antee with each, against 
breakage from defective 
material or workmanship 
You cheat yourself by ac- 
cepting a substitute. The 
Bristol can be had any- 
where. Illustrated cata- 
logue free. 

The trade mark *Bristol"’ is 
on the reel-seat of every real 
rod. 

The HORTON MFG. CO.. 
81 Horton Steeet, 
Bristol, Conn. 











320-322 Fulton Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








A MINNOW THAT SWIMS 


Something entirely new in artificial bait which 
has taken fishermen by storm i 
—— 





K. & K. Animated Minnow 


Swims and has all the action of a live 





minnow, No lures, no spinners—just an 

artificial Golden Shiner jointed so as to produce active, lively move- 
ments. Rights itself in water instantly. Only two hooks. When 
bass strikes, the minnow pulls away from the fish. For casting or 
still fishing—stream or lake. Sent prepaid to fishermen. Bass size 
$1.00; large sea bass or muskellunge, $1.5 Dealers be the first in 


your ‘locality to take advanta age of the enormous demand. Write for 
descriptive booklet. 


K. & K. MFG. CO., Dept. F, TOLEDO, OHIO 








BEST ENGLISH 
TROUT FLIES 


on the American Market. Sc. 
Ali standard patterns, on “ per 
eyed hooks or with gut doz. 
attached. Size, 4-6-8-10-12-14. 
SPORTING GOODS DEPT., 


W. L. Milner & Co., 126 Summit St,, Toledo,0, 








STOP YOUR GUSSIN’!! 


by using an ANTICUSSIN HOOK HOLDER. | Keeps 
hooks in perfect condition. Holder with full set of hooks 
ean be carried in the pocket without snagging. 
Hooks inserted or removed in a jiffy. Entire assortment of 
hooks always before your eyes for quick selection. 


The Anticussin Hook Holder 


is made of non-corrod- 


















THE HILDEBRANDT BAITS 


For Trout and Bass fishing, no swivels required; “they 
spin so easy. Made in 6 different size blades, 20 styles, 
in either Bucktail or feather 
fly. For casting and trolling 
Price for single, 2sc; tandem, 
3sc. Send for circular. 


JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT 
Logansport, Indiana 






















Say to your dealer: ‘‘I want 


ing metal, highly nickel- 
ed or oxidized, Size 3x6% 
in. Will absolutely 
prevent hooks from 
rusting. Saves twice 
its cost in hooks the first 
season. Sent prepaid on 
receipt of 50c and your 
dealer’s name. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


Sportsman's Speci Ge. 
1377_N. Glark St. . 





genuine, not a substitute,’’ 
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own ~ 






The Proof of a { 
Good Fish Hook is in 
Catching Fish 


Fifield, Wis., June 10, 1907. 








Mr. Louis Biersach, Freeport, Ill. 
Dear Sir:—Sold a card of Freeport Hooks, and three of us caught fifteen Mus- 
kallonge, nine Pike and four Black Bass. Boys greatly pleased. J. E. FEELY, 


Milwaukee, Wis., May 29, 1907. 





Mr. Louis Biersach, Freeport, Il. 
Dear Sir:—Please mail me two Freeport Hooks. You remember I used one at 
Pike Lake two years ago. O. R. PIEPER. 
South Bend, Ind., June 5, 1907, 
Mr. Louis Biersach, Freeport, Tl. 
Dear Sir:--I encldse #1 for which please send me one of your Freeport Hooks 
for large mouth bass with frogs as bait. R. S. CAMPBELL. 





South Bend, Ind., June 10, 1907, 


aaannameinamatane 


Mr. Louis Biersach, Freeport, Ill. 
Dear Sir: Freeport t Hook received. Like same very much. First frog I used 
caught three nice bass. R. S. CAMPBELL, 
Cincinnati, O., May 29, 1907. 
s Mr. Louis Biersach, Freeport, Il. 
| Dear Sir: —Enclosed find $1 for which please send me one of your Freeport 





Hooks. H. C. YEISER, 
Cincinnati, O., June 5, 1907, 

¥ m Mr. Louis Blersach, Freeport, Tl. 

5 Dear Sir:—Received the Freeport Hook. I now enclose %, for —s please 

send me six Freeport Hooks. H. C. YEISER, 
Cincinnati, O., June 11, a. 

. Mr. Louis Biersach, Freeport, Ill. 

| Dear Sir:—Enclosed find #1, for which send me one No. 1 Bass Freeport Hook. 

¢ Address same to Wilbur H. Hurray, Saugatuck, Mich. WILBUR H. MURRAY. 


TELEGRAM 








Saugatuck, Mich., June, 18, 1907, 
Mr. Louis Biersach, Freeport Il. 
¥ Mail here three No. 1 Freeport Hooks, one frog, two minnows. 
- & r WILBUR H. MURRAY. 


*‘Good Points’? of the FREEPORT HOOK. 


Absolutely weedless and snag-proof—perfect revolving, without kinks or 

twists—strong and perfect-working, in all parts—hand-made throughout and 

: tested to 100 pounds pull—a scientific color-lure for all game-fish—hooks every 

: fish that strikes, and holds the biggest ‘‘big one’’—guaranteed satisfactory or 
. your money refunded. What more could you ask? 

Fishermen. Write me to-day for “A Little Book About A Hook,” or send 
$1.00 for sample hook (money back if not perfectly satisfied.) State what you 
want to catch, and whether for frogs or minnows. 

Dealers. lf you are looking for the best seller on the market—a money- 
5 maker—a repeater—a leader, write me quick for my generous dealer’s propo- 
x sition. The Freeport Hook is IT. 


LOUIS BIERSACH, “The Freeport Hook,” Freeport, II1. 
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Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 





FIELD AND STREAM ADVERTISING SECTION 


Duxbak | 


Sportsman’s Clothing 


Sheds Water like a Duck’s Back 
The only Cravenette Rain-proof Hunting 

Garments in the United States, 

Why buy the ordinary harsh, stiff and unsatis- 
factory Sportsman’s Clothing, when for the same 
money you can get a fine, soft and pliable duck, plus 

; the added value which comes from the famous Priestly 
bay Cravenette Proofing Process. . 
: i] Cravenette is a process, nota Cloth, and is absolutely con- 
trolled by us so far as Sportsman’s Clothing is concerned. 
tf Duxback Garments are rain-defying in any ordinary storm, @ 
yet permit of perfect ventilation. The only suitable outing 
garments where rain-proof comfort, hard wear and good ap- 
wg are desired. Fit and rain-proof qualities guaranteed 
ockets for everything. Regular Hunting Coat and Norfolk 
Jackets, $5.00; Trousers, $3.00 and $3.50; Hats, $1.00; Caps, 
\ $1.25; Vest, $2.50; Leggings, $1.50. y 
hee th q Two colors only, light tan and olive green. Express prepaid. 
aay i 
ay \eae 


FOR LADIES’ WEAR 


Regular Hunting Coat and Norfolk Jacket; Plain Skirt, Divided Skirt, Bloomers 
Leggings, Hats, etc. Suitable for gunning, fishing, riding, tramping, boating ¥ 
or climbing. Express prepaid. Booklet with samples of material and self- 
measure blanks sent free. Special discount to dealers. 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 2 Blandina St., Utica, N. Y. 




























ASSURED CATCH 


The LeBEAU Combination 
Fish Decoy and Bait Holder 
with Independent Bait Trap Attach- 
ment saves all the drudgery of fishing, 
traps and preserves the buit and lures 
the fish right to your hook. (It does all 
this without depriving you of the sport 
of rod and line). The greatest con- 
trivance anglers have ever known. 
Price for the Decoy $3.50 
$1.00 extra with Buit Trap attachment 
Decoy’s measurement 5x11 inches 


If your dealer hasn't it in stock, send to 


LeBEAU’S FISH DECOY COMPANY 


Catalog on Request NEW ORLEANS. LA. 


THE KING MINNOW NET 
Is the King Bee of folding bait nets, compact, strong, convenient, a never 
failing source of supply for fresh lively bait. Ask your dealer for them ; if 


they cannot supply you we will send on receipt of price express prepaid. 
Made in three sizes and prices: 4 x 4 ft. $2.00; 3 x 3 ft., $1.75; 2x 2 ft., $1.50. 


W. H. REISNERe Mfg. CO., Hagerstown, Md. 


syste» DIG MONS Credit 
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BPECOVING FISH TRAPPING MINNOWS 



















YOU OAN EA 
you select from our beautiful catalog. If pleased, pay one- 


Estd | Old Reliable Original Diamond and Watch Credit House | {-*, 9 dott 
Ts g2 to 98 State St., Chicago, Il. |tospaanually. Catalog! 


Say to your dealer: ‘‘I want the genuine, not a substitute.’’ 
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WITHOUT COST TO YOU! 


A CAMPING, CANOEING OR FISHING 
OUTFIT 


At the expense of Ag P a The chance you 
only alittle time and =~ have been looking for 
brain work assisted . > ~ to secure exactly the 
by our advice from = re things you need—and 
time to time. ~ : : —— - must have, 





CANOEING OUTFIT 


There are more than a million enthusiastic hunters and anglers in the United States. 
Over Fifty Thousand already buy or subscribe to FIELD AND STREAM. We want to increase 
this number to One Hundred Thousand. 

Among your intimate acquaintances there are doubtless many who hunt or fish—at least 
five whose names you can readily recafl, We would like to become acquainted with 
them also, and we wish to pay you for your assistance. If every reader of these lines 
would bring FieELp aNp STREAM to the attention of five sportsmen, it would mean a largely 
increased circulation, and enable us to publish a bigger and better magazine. 


You can help us materially. If you want a camping, canoeing or fishing outfit free—or 
only arifle, shotgun or camera—fill out and send us attached coupon with names of five 
hunters or fishermen, and we will mail you fur*her particulars. 


* Baste 


CAMPING OUTFIT FISHING OUTFIT 


FIELD AND STREAM 
35 West 21st St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Kindly send me further particulars with regard to your offer of a FREE camping, 


Canoeing, or fishing outfit. 








FIELD AND STREAM ADVERTISING SECTION 


yecererpyrs YOU NEED OUR CATALOGU 


In all New York there is no store 


Engine Ff vA Sole, like this. Here may be found in end- 
= wore less variety every requisite for recre- 


ation and outdoor games. Supplies for 
Silent nen ting, the, Camper, the Angle r. the I lunter, 

tmontale frees people who the Automobilist, the Bicyclist, the 

are using them. 16-18-21-25 and 30 lennis Player, the Seaside Enthusiast, 


footers at et rices. Boats and engines guar- a : ; 
anteed one Lam Shipment made the day we receive order. and always at prices that are fair. 





2HP 





Motor the sim _ oy starts without cranking, anyone If you can't call, ask for f tal 
can operate the We are the largest builders of pieas- new goods, or better still pe yon in stamps : 
ure boats in the sword and sell direct touser, Free Catalog help pay postage on our big book of Sportin 
DETROIT BOAT OO. 1345 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT. MICH. Goods No’ 36s. _ 














W YORK SPORTING GOODS ¢ Q 
P 17 Warren St.NewYork | 


The Haynes Pearl Casting Minnow 


Cut ? Actual Size 


SS 


At Last. The ideal casting minnow for bass. 

BECAUSE: The pearl body throws out a shimmering ray in the water and game fish will strike it when no 
other bait tempts them. 

BECAUSE: The pearl body stays bright and attractive all season, unlike painted casting baits that are 
disfigured in an hour's Casting. 

BECAUSE: There is only one feathered treble hook necessary instead of a dozen or so that break_off, 
tangle up and spoil your casts, and also catch in clothes and landing nets. 

BECAUSE: The German Silver side gi'ls lzeep it right side up without the use of a we’ght. No twisted lines. 
Send me one dollar, paper money or postal order. I will mail you one prepaid. 

Fraternally yours, 


274 Park St., Akron, Ohio W.B. Haynes 





Say to your dealer: ‘‘Il want the genuine, not a substitute. 
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FLEGEL’S SELF-THUMBING REEL 





Patent Applied For 
Most remarkable invention of the twentieth century. 
Professionals and amateurs claim it a wonder, because it 


beats the expert thumb, Sen. on three days’ FREE 
TRIAL. Why don’t [ get all or a part of your 
money first, as others, who have advertised a 


reel of this character? Because I am sure MY invention 
will stand the test. Greatest reel in the world for the 
ladies, the busy man or the amateur, because they can 
learn to cast 80 to 100 feet in thirty minutes. A long or 
a short cast may be made, the thumb being taken off 
entirely, and I will guarantee it will not back-lash. A 
bait can be cast further, with less exertion, than by 
thumbing the ordinary reel. The automatic thumbing 
device is entirely concealed and needs absolutely no 
adjusting. This reel is light, strong and durable. Capacity 
380 yards. Price $6.00. With cap jewels $7.50. If 
unable to obtain from your dealer, send to me, direct. 


BEN]. F. FLEGEL 
8 Sixth Street, RACINE, WIS. 


SECTION 




















Size of Canvas 14 x 20 





Always on Top 


FOR QUALITY 
AND VARIETY 





If you want the latest and most dependable produc- 


tions in tr®utand bsss flies, sneli hooks, rods, reels, and the 
“old reliable"’ Jumious trolls, baits and spinners, insist 
on your dealer supplying you with 


PFLUECER’S 


For over a quarter of a century our goods have stood 
already the largest in 


the test, and our facilities 
America—are constantly being extended, to supply the 
demands of satisfied anglers 


f your dealer does not handle our goods, let us know 
and we wil! send you some interesting information. 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. 











for 
Art- Loving Anglers 


From the original painting in oil by Mr. 
H. A. Driscole, the art-master of game 
fishes. 

The original ot this painting has been 
shown at various sportsmen's exhibitions. 
Noted fishing authorities, art connoisseurs, 
expert anglers, in fact,everyone who has 
seen it, emphatically pronounce it the best 
painting of a live thos mouth black bass 
ever put on canvas! 

In response to innumerable requests we 
have had this painting reproduced in its 
exact size and colors. When framed it is 
impossible to tell it from the original canvas, 
Which is valued at $500.00. 


PRICE, SECURELY PACKED 
FOR MAILING, $2.00 


or $3.00 with a year's subscription, renew- 
al, or extension of subscription, to 


FigLD AND STREAM 


Address the Art 


Department, _’'teld and Stream 
Publishing Co. 


35 West arst Street, 
NEW YORK 


— -— 











?lease say you saw 


it 





in Field and Stream 
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Safety Hook and Reel Holder 


KEEPS THE REEL ON THE 
ROD AND HULDS THE HOOK 





This valuable attachment holds the reel securely 
in place. With it, the reel can neither slip nor 
slide off. 

It also receives and holds the hook. With it, the 
hook can never get free and fly around. 

_ It can be attached to 
any sized red, and as 
readily removed. At- 
taches either above or 
below the reel-band, 
locking it so the reelcan 
not possibly drop off. 

Holds any kind of 
hook, small or large, 
either a single one o1 
one of a series. Does 
not injure the fly or 
other artificial lure or 
bait. A simple and 
always sure safety de- 
vice. Nickel plated 
and polished. 

Price 25c. each 
AT ALL DEALERS, OR SEND TO 


CHAS. L. SULLIVAN 

















618 Railway Exchange Bidg. CHICAGO 
Detroit 


H. ‘Enaine 


Starts without cranking; no 
cams, valves, springs or sprock- 
ets. Only 3 moving parts. All 
bearings bab 
bitted For 
your Row Boat 
Sail Boat, Launch 
To0,000 in use 
Send for 
testim:. «uals 


DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
1345 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich, 








Propor- 
Cylin 








3-5-7-10 H. P 
tionate prices 










Catalog. 































Order a Pair of Beautiful 


Indian Moccasins 


Made of GENUINE MOOSEHIDE, 
embroidered with Indian tribe designs. 






@en’s sizes Glel!t - «+ $2.76 
Ladies’ and Beys’, 
sizes 2 to ‘ 2.26 
Yeuths’ -_ teces' ’ 
sizes 11 to ° 2.00 
Children’s, sizes 5 te ‘e ° 1.60 


Bent prepaid op receipt of price. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. 

We also suppiy naudsome Meceasir Slippers same materiai, 
sizes and prizes as above. They are artistic, sensible and the 
most comfortable home foot coverings imaginable. 

Our “Wieceasia Cruising Shoes" have no superior as & 
hunting shoe. Send for free catalogue to-day to 


METZ & SCHLOERB, - 88 Main St., Oshkosh, Wis. 

















Havana Cigars for 
Vacation 
Not Vacation Cigars 


There’s a difference: There are some who 
take with them a box of “ vacation smokes ”’ 
just because they are smokes. There are others, 
however, who take a box of good cigars because 
of the solid pleasure they afford, ane to these 
connoisseurs Only do we care to sell our Baby 


Grand, high-grade, all-Havana Cigars—for the 
simple reason that they will order again and 
again, while the others, most 
likely will not. It costs us some- 


thing to make a customer—only 
re-orders yield a profit. 


Realizing that the man who 
reilly knows tobacco will at 
once recognize the merits of a 
good cigar when he smokes it, 


we undertake to Show liim at our 
own ¢ xpense, 


A Free Trial 


Simply write us on vour business 
letter-head, or enclose your busi- 
ness card, and we will send you a 
box of 100 Baby Grand Cigars on 
Trial. If you like them send us 
$3.75, but if for any reason you do 
not care for them, return the bal- 
ance at our expense and no charge 
will be made for the few smoked. 
We pay expressage both ways. 


Could we afford to make this offer 
if there was a possibility that the 
cigars would not stand the test ? 


The Baby Grand ts 4% inches 
long, and is filled with the short 
leaves from the choice tohacco used 
in ourhighest-priced clear Havanas. 
This is long eut, so that any objec 
tion to a short filler is overcome. 
It is wrapped with the most expen- 
sive Havana leaf obtainable, and 
contains no factory scraps, no dirt, 
no dust, no stems: just the finest 
mellow, rich Havana, carefully 
blended. 

Oure somple te line of over 86 styles 
is sold to business men, professional 
men and clubs everywhere. We 


make cigars as high as lic. each 
which compare favorably with 
those sold at 25c. straight in the 





usual retail way. 


EXacT SIzE 


Our method eliminates the profits of the sales- 
men, jobbers and dealers, bringing our high- 
grade cigars to you at Rock Bottom Prices, 
you enjoy a cigar made of clean stock, 
by clean workmen in a clean factory 

if you appreciate a free-smoking, pleas- 
ure-producing Havana that tastes good 
all the way, send to-day for a box of 
‘‘ Baby Grand,’’ on trial. 


LA RECLAMA CUBAN FACTORY 
1088 Third Avenue, New York City 


References—U nion Exchange Bank, Dun and Bradstreet's 
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Say to your dealer: ‘‘I want 


| 


the 


genuine, not @ gubstitute.’’ 
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SPORTSMAN’S MOTOR CONVEYANCES 


Tue possibilities of automobiles and motor 
hoats, from the sportsman’s viewpoint, are 
as yet but imperfectly known. Beyond 
question they solve the problem of speedy 
transit to the hunting and fishing grounds, 
and we also know that power-impelled craft 
may be employed satis- 
factorily in some descrip- 


tions of hunting and 
fishing, and that very 
enjoyable wingshooting 


has been had from motor 
cars upon ground suffici- 
ently open and smooth 
to permit their use. But 
still farther than this it 
would seem very ‘easy to 
go, especially in the direc- 
tion of building or equip- 
ping boats and cars alike 
as camping conveyances, 
and we believe that many 
of our readers have long 
since formulated ideas 
how such building or 
equipping could best be 
carried out. Of course 
it is practicable to install 
a motor and attach a 
propeller to an ordinary 
cabin boat, or add a roof 
and provision lockers to 
a common gasoline launch 
or the standard type of 
automobile, but such 
crude makeshifts are not 
in line with the idea that 
we wish our readers to 
consider. There is an 
ample and attractive field 
here for ingenuity in planning and _ building 


WOODED 


—exactly the sort of work for which 
Americans |{as a people are world-re- 


nowned—and we would like to see it entered 
upon with the spirit which overcomes. all 
obstacles and is not satisfied to halt short of 
success. The readers of FieLp AND STREAM 
are invited to put their ideas and plans into 





STRETCH NEAR CENTRAL ISLIP 
WILL PASS ree 


THROUGH WHICH PARKWAY 


such working shape that they may be sub- 
mitted to us for consideration and approval, 
bearing in mind that we will gladly co-operate 
with suggestions and advice whenever requested. 
LONG ISLAND MOTOR-CAR PARKWAY 

Tue automobilist has been long harassed by 
laws so stringent and unnecessary as to detract 
quite largely from the 
pleasure of automobiling. 
Now, however, within 
the very shadows of New 
York, we are to have, in 
fact,a motor-car paradise. 

The writer was some- 
what skeptical as to the 
many rumors which were 
afloat concerning’ the 
parkway, and, therefore, 
took occasion to go over 
the entire course. While 
no active work has yet 
been begun, the course 
has been laid out and 
stakes of the surveyors 
were everywhere in evi- 
dence. 

Starting near Garden 
City the course lies for 
sixty miles through a 
desolate and barren part 
of the island where the 
greatest fascination 
would be in {holding the 
wheel over a high-power 
racer. The course will 
be private in every sense 
of the word. There will 
be no cross-roads with 
teams suddenly emerging 
cause possible acci- 

dents, but for sixty miles 
and as far as the eye Gan reach the road will 
stretch out invitingly, and one can go to the 
limit of his car. But it is not intended for a 
race course solely, as arrangement can be made 
whereby any automobilist can enjoy the priv- 
ileges of the course. 

The good roads, which are a natural se- 

uence to the automobile, have induced inns 


—_ 





——— 
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BROOKS SYSTEM Wig 


Of Full Size Patterns and Illustrated Instructions. 
You need no tool experience, no previous knowledge of boats. 
Our big free catalog gives hundreds of testimonials, tells how a prof- 
itable boat building business may be established. Send for it. 
We sell knock-down frames with patterns to finish for less than 
it costs others to manufacture. : 
21,311 inexperienced people built boats by the Brooks System 
last year. Why not you? SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED OR MONEY REFUNDED. 


BROOKS BOAT MFG.CO. 


ATORS OF TME PATTERN SYSTEM OF BOAT BUILDING 


808 SHIP ST. SAGINAW MICH.US.A. 


rantTURE 


YOU SAVE 3-4 THE COST. 
By putting together and finishing it at 
home. We furnish it, Art and Mission 
designs, heavy solid oak, every piece 
fitted and smoothed, includes stain 
and fastenings. YOU SAVE 1-2 
MANUFACTURING COST, 2-3 THE 
FREIGHT AND ALL DEALERS’ PROFITS. 
Send trial order for this $4 chair. Bottom cushion 
cover of leatheret, $1.50. Par- 
ticulars of other pieces sent 
on request. 


BROOKS MFG. CO, 


ORIINATIRS OF THE K.D.SYSTEM OF HOME FURN/SHING. 


S808 SHIP ST. SAGINAW MICH.U.S.A. 
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(DVERTISING SECTION 








(THOUSANDS have discarded the idea of mak- 
ing their own cocktails—all will, after giving 
| the CLUB COCKTAILS a fair trial. Scien- 
tifically blended from the choicest old liquors 
and mellowed with age make them the perfect 
cocktails that they are. Seven kinds, most pop- 
ular of which are Martini (Gin base), Manhattan 
(Whiskey base). 
The following label appears on every bottle: 
Guaranteed under the National Pure Food and Drugs 
Act. Approved June 30th, 1906. Serial No. 1707. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 


New York London 


| Hartford 


ABSOLUTELY ACCURATE 


AT ALL SPEEDS 





bile as a watch is in yc 





Furthermore, it must be absolutely depend- 
able under all conditions of heat, cold or posi- 
tion. Otherwise, a speed ind‘cator is not worth ona 


any shock that your car will stand with- 


N accurate speed and distance indicator 
is quite as necessary on your Automo- out the slightest imjury and without 


affecting its accuracy in the slightest 
degree. 
That's why we can sell the Auto-Meter 


yur pocket. 








|'THE AUTO-METER 





More Liberal 








| 

=3 the space it occupies, 

aa Isn’t that so? 

ae You can always depend on the Warner Auto-Meter, 

fe whether you go slow or fast, whether the road is rough 
a i 

=e or smooth, hilly or flat. aa : 

ae It’s the only indicator which is always absolutely in- 
8 fallible at speeds under ten miles per hour. 

2 It’s the only indicator which gives correct readings 

4 in any position, no matter what the angle of your car. 

z It's the only indicator you can read with certainty 

& because the dial changes with the speed alone, and is 


uninfluenced by the jar of the car. 

The Warner Auto-Meter has all these exclusive good 
poiats—because it is the only speed indicator which is 
actuated by the same fixed, unchangeable Magnetism 
which makes the Mariner’s Compass reliable and depend- 
able FOREVER under all conditions. 

No one else can successfully use magnetism to deter- 


GUARANTEE 


than any other manu- 
facturer dares to make 


We will gladly tell you more about 


this wonderful instrument if you will 
write us, 


THE WARNER 
INSTRUMENT CO. 
2026 Roosevelt Avenue 


that way. 





mine the speed of an automobile, though it’s the only positive 
and sure way, because there is only just one way 
can successfully be used for this purpose and we have patented 


The WARNER AUTO-METER will last a lifetime It’s as 
sensitive as a compass and as solid as a rock. It will withstand 


that magnetism 


Beloit, Wis. 


(The Auto-Meter is on sale by all first- 
class dealers and at most Garages.) 





ee aa etetenemendael — - - 
Say to your dealer: ‘‘I want the genuine, not a substitute. 














MOTORING AND BOATING 


to spring up all over the country. Where a few 
years ago good inns were an exception, they are 
now quitecommon. Itis, therefore, reasonable 
to suppose that this parkway will transform a 
now barren part of the island to a residential 
district, and a series of good roads will link 
the north and south shores together. 


any battery will supply current enough for a 
few minutes’ demonstration, but it takes a 
mile-after-mile, day-after-day grind to prove 
reliability. 

The steady, efficient, unremitting work of 
the Edison cells which carried the Ailsa 
Craig to victory is the kind of service which 





BEAUTIFUL SCENERY ABUNDANT NEAR WYANDANCH 


While 1907 will not see the Vanderbilt race 
held on the new parkway, by 1908 it should 
be completed, and will prove to be one of the 
greatest speedways of the world. 


A CLEAN RECORD 


Tue following letter from Mr. James Craig, 
the owner of the winning boat in the recent 
tace to Bermuda will be of interest to owners 
and prospective purchasers of motor boats 


any boat owner may expect and will get from 
them. The Edison Manufacturing Company, 
at Orange, N. J., have some very informing 
booklets on the battery problem which can be 
secured for the asking. 


AN EDUCATIONAL CRUSADE 
A First astonishing discovery made by users 


of an auto-meter is that all descriptions of 
vehicles encountered on the streets, and not 





FLAT COUNTRY WHICH WILL 


New York, Jire 26, 1£07. 
Ep1son Mra, Company, 
31 Union Square, City. 

Gentlemen: You will no doubt be interested to know 
that the Ailsa Craig (winner of the James Gordon 
Bennett Cup) for race from New York to Bermuda, was 
equipped with your Edison ‘‘V” Type Cells and Spark 
Coil and they served the purpose properly. With best 
regards, I am, Very truly, 

(Signed) JAMES CRAIG, 
Mechanical Engineer 
’ 


If a battery has any weaknesses, a run of 
771 miles is pretty sure to expose them. Most 


OBVIATE HILL CLIMBING 


automobiles alone, as is quite popularly be- 
lieved, are traveling much faster than their 
commonly estimated speed. This fact was 
fully demonstrated during recent tests of the 
immense instrument, shown in the accom- 
panying picture, which was made by the 
Warner Instrument Co., Beloit, Wis., and is 
the outcome of several months work by the 
skilled craftsmen of that well-known firm. 
This monster auto-meter is 94 feet in height, 


FIELD AND STREAM 


The Strain 
Resistin 
Quabties of 


RUSE 







QOur canoes 

are light, strong, 
comfortable, artistic. 
@ We have been mak- 
ing canoes for 34 years, 
and making them better all 
the time. 

@ We use the finest white edar 
and a specially prepared canvas. 
The wor‘ is done ~ight. 

@Our models are ‘\e American standards, 
“INDIAN GIRL” 
You see it in this picture. 


Lengths 15, 16, 17, 18 ft. Weight 56 to 80 Ibs 
Prices $33 to $45 F.G. Bb Canton, N. Y. 


and our is the universal 


favorite. 


FREE. Our illustrated catalog of paddling. sailing 
and cruising canoes, Paddles, oars sails, fittings 
etc. Alsoa beautiiul bocklet on The Indian Girl. 


J. H. RUSHTON, Inc.. 810 Water Street, Canton, New York 
Canoe Builders for 34 Years. 











THE STRELINGER 
MARINE ENGINES 


(4 Cycle—t1 to 4 Cylinder) 
Lead in sated Point of Excellency 








Mechanical or Jump Spark E cpipssent. For DUR- 
ABILITY, RELIABILITY, ECONOMY, POWER and 
EASE with which the engine can controlled, the 
STRELINGER stands at the HEAD, 

Consider these important features when placing 
your order. ur engines are built for the man who 
wants an absolutely reliable engine at a reasonable 
price. Write forcatalog. Our pczices will interest you, 


The Strelinger Marine Engine Co. 


48 Fort Street E 





DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 








Please ‘say you “saw 
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OOK at the spectators at 
any of the pmincipal race 
courses or games or sports—you 
willfind that the best people carry 


Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 
Stereo Binocular 


Field Glasses 


@ Now things don’t just happen 
so. They are so from a reason 
and the reason there are more of 
our glasses sold than of any other 
make is very simple—they are un- 
deniably superior. Their superior 
stereoscopic effect is well known. 
@ All good dealers sell them. A very 


interesting booklet sentfree upon request. 
q“PRISM” IS A LITTLE MAGAZINE 
we publish monthly. Not a mere advertisement, but a 
beautifully made and printed little publication about that 
world of wonder and beauty seen by thelens. Send us 
your name and we will enter your subscription FREE. 


tf} Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
j NewYork, Boston, Washington, Chicago, San Francisco 





























in Field and Stream 
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GIANT WARNER AUTO-METER WHICH IS 
SHOW THE ABSURDITY OF 


the head of the instpument is 4 feet in diameter 
and has ascale 104 feet long. Because of its size 
it was found necessary to procure as its mount 
a car with a special body, and a 1907 model 
Stoddard-Dayton was selected, which is amply 
strong to carry the 800-pound instrument, to- 
gether with much additional weight. The car 
is finished in white, trimmed with gold, and the 
auto-meter is entirely covered with gold leaf 
as a protection against the weather in the ex- 
tensive touring which is before it, so that the 
appearance is very pleasing. The scale being 
so large and its figures standing out so plainly, 
it follows that the speed indicated can be ascer- 
tained at a considerable distance. When 
undergoing a test upon the streets of New York 
recently, the instrument was run about the 
streets at the exact maximum speed permitted* 
by law, with the result that every sort of 
vehicle, motor and horse, passed it by. Even 
in the congested streets around the southwest 
corner of Central Park, where speed seems out 
of the question, fully half of the drivers were 
found exceeding the legal limit. The test 
seems to have demonstrated that a rigid en- 
forcement of the present speed limit law would 
practically paralyze the whole vehicular traffic 
of the city; that it virtually licenses reckless driv- 
ing in the crowded downtown section, and places 
the limit far too low where the streets are less 
obstructed. In justice to all concerned, owners 
of automobiles or pedestrians, it would be best 
to adopt the system now employed in various 
parts of Franee, providing for individual re- 





» MOTORING AND BOATING 








MAKING A TOUR OF THE LARGER CITIES TO 
EXISTING SPEED REGULATIONS. 


sponsibility and an efficient method of identi- 
fication for all drivers. It is the intention of 
the Warner Instrument Co. to send their big 
speed indicator on an educational tour to all 
the more important cities of the United States, 
and thus engage public interest in an active 
campaign against the present arbitrary and 
unreasonable speed laws. The people are ex- 
cusable in desiring positive knowledge in the 
premises, and the evidence of their own eyes 
is more acceptable than mere hearsay. 


One of the strongest arguments of the old- 
style duck shooters against the ‘‘new-fangled”’ 
motor boat is its impracticability in water 
thickly filled with weeds and wild rice. 
It was with the idea of 
overcoming this difficulty 
that the Stickler weedless 
wheel was first made. In 
this wheel the blades, instead 
of being straight, like those 
of the ordinary propeller, 
are made with a decided 
curve that enables them to 
slip right through the weeds 
instead of tearing them up 
and becoming tangled there- 
in. These new wheels come 
in all sizes and can be read- 
ily attached to any shaft. The Stickler Weed- 
less Wheel Co., of Portage, Wis., are the makers 
and will gladly give further information. 
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FIELD AND STREAM ADVERTISING SECTION 


The Car That 
Has Proved Itself 


to the manner born with the greatest 
medium-powered cars of America and 
Europe regardless of price— 

























Model G—$2,000 


Four-Cylinders—20 Horse Power 











No new car ever put on the market, even with the advantage 
of a great name behind it, has taken sucha prompt and firm hcld on experienced, 
critical motorists. Every day increases its lead. The new Model G stands alone 
at $2,000 as a value impossible to produce anywhere except in the largest, best 
equipped automobile factory in the world—classing with automobiles of twice the price. 
Has the toughness, staying polrer, sensitive control, 
marvelously smooth running qualitis of all Cadillacs. 
Shaft drive; newly designed selective type sliding gear transmission; high speed with no gears in mesh; 
spirited in design as well as action; abundant hill climbing power. Demonst-ated by nearest dealer. 
Catalogues of this and other models as follows: 


Model G—20 h. p. 4-Cylinder Touring Car; $2,000 (Cata'og 6 U'. Model H—30 h, p. 4-Cylinder Touring Car; $2,500 (Cataleg Hi U)- 
Model M—10 hb. p. Four Passenger Car; $950 (Catalog MU). Modvl K—10 h. p, Runabout; $900 (Catalog ML). 
F. 0, B. Detroit ; Lamys not included. 


Send for Catalogue of car in which you are interested. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Mfrs. 























WE MAKE BOATS that are 
Best for HUNTERS, BEST for hg eed STEADY to 
SHOOT or CAST from. SAFE for WIFE or CHILDREN, 
WILL not PUNCTURE, cannot sink. Will outlast Steel or 
Wood, and carry more load Made of best canvas, tempered 
Steel frame, with flat bottom Folds compactly for carrying 
by hand. Checks as bagpage EVERY ONE GUA 
TEED. SAFE, DURABLE and SATISFACTORY. 
Ask your dealer for it or write us for catalog K. 


Life Saving Folding Canvas Boat Co., Ka'amazoo, Mich. 
































r 
Mullins Steel Boats ionting sad rithing Ba 
Hunting and Fishing Boats 
built of steel with air chambers in each end like a life boat. They can’t sink. Faster, more 
buoyant, practically indestructible, don’t leak, dry out and are absolutely safe. No calking, no 
bailing, notrouble. Every boatis guaranteed. 
Highly endorsed by sportsmen. The ideal bout 
for pleasure, summer resorts, parks, etc. Boats 
shipped the same day orders are received. 
The _W. H. MULLINS COMPANY 
127 Franklin Street, Salem, O. Write for Catalogue 





























val RVO U % N E ~ 4g Exhausted or Debilitated , 

Nerve Force from any Cause 
Cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 
(Dr. J. F. Cuurcuity’s Formula) and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 


They contain no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Optum, Alcohol, ete. 


The Specific Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven té be the best, safest, 
and most effective treatment known to oe science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally impaired, as it reaches 
the root of the ail t. Our di re the best of their kind, and conta’ n only the best and purest ingredients that money 
can buy and science pandingee yo nn ney we cannot offer free samples. 


Pree, Oy sealed Mae” ~~ No Humbug, C, O. D., or Treatment Scheme. 


PERSONAL OP OPINIONS: Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your H of M for liver and kidney complaints in my own 
erson and received much benefit, so I will ¢ ae ae dollars and will ask you to send me as much as you can by 
for that amount, until we can eet it through the regular channels. 1 am confident it is just what I have been in search of for many 

years. ry i your Hypop of Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the preparation. Yours sincerely, Dr. T. J. WEST. 

I know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility—~ADOLPH BEHRE, M.D., Professor of 

Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York.- 


Se“eamely seed. Winchester & Co., Chemists, 614 Beekman Bidg.,N.Y. "“i3i:"** 























Say to your dealer: “I want the genuine, not a substitute.’ 
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You Can Fish — RACINE 
You Can Hunt 


You Can Enjoy Yourself BOAT 











BECAUSE 1st—Racine Boats are built for the angler 


2nd—Racine Boats are built for the hunter 
3rd—Racine Boats are built for the pleasure seeker 








They are roomy, comfortable, durable, seaworthy, artistically designed, 
easily managed, moderately priced. 


WE BUILD EVERY KIND OF WATERCRAFT IMAGINABLE. It matters not where you are, we can 


reach you. Write for our finely illustrated 1907 catalogue, enclosing five cents for return postage. 








RACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Shops and Shipyards, Box 23, Muskegon, Mich. 


OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS 


122 W. 34th St., New York 182 Jefferson Ave., Detroit 
182 Milk St., Boston 1610 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
38 Delaware Ave., Camden, N. J. 321 First Ave., S. Seattle 


DISTRIBUTING AGENCIES 


Winnipeg, Buffalo, Rochester, Los Angeles, Portland, New Orleans, Spokane 
Minneapolis, Sault Ste. Marie, Jacksonville, Memphis, Nashville, St. Louis, Mexico City 








Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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Saves halt your 
cocking expense 
Easy payment plan. 
$4.00 and up. Easy to clean. 


0-HI-0 Combination Steam 


Cooker and Baker 


Guaranteed to save 50 per cent. 
in fuel, labor, time and provi- 
siens. A whole meal cooked over 
one burner on any stove. It 
assures you deliciously cooked hot 
meals. 30 DAys’ TRIAL. No inter- 
mingiing of odors or tastes. 
Fine for use on any style stove. 
A necessity every day of the year. 
The only healthful way to cook 
foods and breadstuffs. Kitchen 
always cool. HANDSOMELY ILLUs- 
$1.00 Cook Book for 4c postage. 
$30 and #40 weekly and expenses. 


TRATED CATALOG FREE. 
WE WANT GOOD AGENTS. 


O-HI-O COOKER CO., 333 Jefferson Ave., Toledo, O. 





Placed in Your Home for $1.00 | 
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WHEN YOU BUY A CANOE 

See That It Bears This Name Plate 
“It guarantees to you correctness of models and quality.” 

All “Old Town Canoe’’ materials are carefully selected 
and applied by skilled —_ 

Models for every use 
Write us a for free illustrated pon a oO 

oes ,row-boats,and yacht tenders. Agencies all large cities 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 7i Middle Si., Old Town, MAINE 


$28 up. 
re Be canvas 





HARTFORD SUSPENSION CO, 








SECTION 


TRUFFAULT- HARTFORD 


SHOCK ABSORBER | 


THE SATISFIED MOTORIST 

is the one that has his car equipped with 
TRUFFAULT-HARTFORD Shock Absorbers. 

The spring action of a car effects its smooth 
running qualities. Proper control of the springs 
prevents excessive oscillation which insures less 
wear and tear, longer life of tires and greater 
speed and comfort. 


This control of the springs can be secured 
only by the use of the TRUFFAULT-HART- 
FORD, the Pioneer Shock Absorber. The de- 


vice that makes cobblestones seem like asphalt. 
“ASK ANYONE WHO USES THE 


63 Vestry Street, New York 
Application quickly made at Garage, 212-14 W. 88th Street, New York 














Hot Sparks 


In sparking a motor boat 
it is the hot spark, not the 
long spark, that counts. 
The spark depends as much 
upon the spark coil as upon 
the batteries behind it. 

The Edison Spark Coil, 
while relatively short, con- 
tains six pounds of heavy 
copper wire. Its construc- 
tior is such that it saves energy, 
pre 2s a heavy hot spark that unfailingly 
fires the gas. 

Edison Primary Batteries with Edison 
Spark Coils will be furnished by motor boat 
manufacturers if specified. 


yet 


Write for “Battery Sparks,” a booklet 
that may keep you out of mistakes both 
costly and aggravating. 
Edison Manufacturing Co., 
37 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 


31 Union Sq.. New York 304 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
25 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 














LYMAN 
Bow = Facing Rowing Gear 


Rowing Gear with handle part detached from the 
Boat to show the Ball and Socket Joint 


Several advantages, viz.: the front view, the 
increased ease and speed in rowing, the rais- 
ing of the bow instead of depressing it, the 
closing up of the oar out of the way while on 
the boat, the increased facility in avoiding 
obstacles, the diminished effort of hand and 
eyes in steering, the rowing without noise, 
the better balance and swing of the oars, 
have commended this gear to all who have 
tried it. 

The gear can be attached to almost any 
boat, and is especially adapted to hunting 
(indispensable in duck shooting) fishing and 
all kinds of pleasure boating. 


Send for catalogue of Rowimg Gear, and Rifle Sights. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 


MIDDLEFIELD, CONN., U.S.A. 








to your dealer: ‘‘Il want 


the 


genuine, not a substitute.’’ 























WHERE TO GO 


GUIDES, RESORTS, CAMPS 














Advertisements under this classification are five 
cents a word for each 
initia!s count as words. Cash must accompany order. 
No advertisements accepted for less than fifty cents. 
Display cards, $3.75 per inch, 


insertion. 


Numbers and 








$2.00 one-half inch. 














ADIRONDACK CAMP 
located *] High Fallson the Oswegatchie River, St. Lawrence 
County, a Wonderfully picturesque country. Only 
camp In &. thousand acres of virgin forest. For trout 
fishing and deer cannot be surpassed. Address: Bert A. 
Dobson, Wanakena P. O., St, Lawrence County, me 


LONG ISLAND 

Do you need rest? Are vou 
run down? Port Eaton is the place for you, surrounded by the 
clear, blue. waters of Long Island Sound. Grand boating, 
fishing, hunting and bathing (in season). We have our own 
clam and ayster beds. Boats and men supplied. 4 
Eaton will make a new man or woman out of you! Refer b: 

rmission to Fretp AND StreEAM. For particulars ohiven 

. Garritson, P. O. B. 462, Port Eaton, L. I 

MAINE 


one of the most famous camps in Maine. 
D. L. CUM- 


PORT EAION’S LODGE. 








SQUARE LANE, 
Square-tailed trout and land- eed salmon. 
MINGS & CO., Square Lake, Me. 

BIRCH ISLAND CAMPS. Accommodation for 100 
sportsmen and their families. J. F. WIL SON, Holeb, Me. 

BILLY SOULE’S Rangeley Lakes and camps at Cup- 
suptic Lake, 1,500 feet elevation, salmon, trout, grand 
scenery Address, BILLY SOULE. Haines’ Landing. Me. 


RIPOGENUS LAKE CAMPS—Grand scenery and fishin, 
bear hunting. a remote section. Good accommodations, goo 
table, bear dogs, fast launch for convenience of patrons. Send 
for circular and map. REGINALD C. THOMAS, care 
Grant Farm, via Roach River, Chesuncook P. O., Me. 


MINNESOTA 











LAKE SYLVIA, Splendid black bass fishing and refined 
aad homelike accommodations. CAPTAIN FRANK HATCH 
South Haven, Minn. 





MONTANA 


IF Y ‘OU Ww ANT a successful hunting trip this fall, write to 

one of the most competent guides in the best big game 
country in Montana, Special rates to fishing and camping 
parties, Wm. J. Marshall, Ovando, Mont, 


NEWFOUNDL. AND 


' Excellent Salmon and Trout fishing; also Caribou shont- 
ing. ‘Tents, guides, boats provided. Write BUNGALOW, 
Grand Lake, Newfoundland. 
= we WYOMING 

HUNTFERS-— For shots at big game in Jackson’s Hole and 
parties through the Yellowstone National Park, address 
Workman, Cody, Wyoming. 


JACKSON’S HOLE COUNTRY —The most noted section 
in the West; every kind of sport in season. S. N. LEEK 








| Jackson, Wyoming 


| w. 


COME TO CAMP RECREATION for good muskallonge | 


and black bass fishing New log camp, beautiful lakes 
Send for circular. A. G IRWIN, Dorset, Minnesota. 





IDEAL SPORTSMAN’S RESORT 


ON BARNEGAT BAY 
Teeming nish the gamiest of salt water fish, striped 
bass, weakfish sea-bass, king-fish, sheep shead and 
other varieties. Barnegat et § and particularly that 
portion of it knowa as Forke: a River. is indeed a par- 


a lise for sportsmen. Splendid shore bird shooting in 
summer, and in the f ull and spring the bay is literally 
covered with ducks, geese and brant Bathing. riding 
and sailing all helo make life indeed worch the living. 


THE PARKER HOUSE 


is a commodious, well-lighted and ventilated building 


wit great verandas, situated in the handiest of 
laces, both near the train and not far from the water, 
Pei is furnished dz 1ily with fresh meats. vegetables, oys- 
ters, clams, soft-shell crabs, brought directly from the 
nearby sources of supply. Address 


H. Applegate (Owner and Manager of the Hctel for last 


14 years), Forked River, N. J 














Ripogenus Lake Camps, 
MAINE 


The finest section in the state for hunting, fishing, 


Canoeing, live game photography, etc. 


Moose, Deer, Bear ani Grouse. Trout will 
rise to the fly allsummer. Grand Scenery. 
oods from railroad. <A quick and 
Camps cover a 
A fine 


80 miles in the w 
beautiful trip by boat and canoe. 
vast territory. Up-to-date in all respects. 
place for sportsmen and families. 

Write early for circulars and map. 

REG. C. THOMAS, Chesuncook P, O., Maine. 











SPORTSMEN, do you wish a successful hunt for elk, deer. 

bom. sheep, or atrip through Yellowstone Park? ‘Write 
. Jordan, Ishawooa, Wyoming. 
WISCONSIN 


MUSKEY, BASS AND PIKE FISHING 5 miles east of 
Phillips, Wis. Trout fishing in nearby streams. Rates $1.00 
perday. Write for dates. M.L. ANDREA, Phillips, Wis. 


FOREST HOME RESORT of Squirrel Lake. Plenty of 
pike, bass and muscallonge fishing. There are other lakes 
within easy reach of resort with equally good fishing. Good 
boats and launch. Write HENRY HANSON, Minocqua, 


Wis., Box 106. 
A Country of 


Newfoundland 4 custy ot 


A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfound- 
land Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of fish and game. 

All along the route of the Railway are streams 
famous for their SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have a world wide reputation. 


Information cheerfully given upon application to 
W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger 


Reid’ Newfoundland Company, St. John’s, 
foundland. 











ent 








A $25,000 


Farm and Game Preserve 
For $11,000—Must Sell 


$3,500 cash, balance 4, 6, 8 and 14 years, to meet the 
maiu ing ages of infant children. On Pamunke y 
tiver, 30 miles from Richmond, Va., 8 miles from 


West Point, Va. 40 acres cleared, 300 in wood. <50 
in Duck and Sora Marsh. Plenty fruit. Souihern 
Railroad on property, half mile from station, deep 
water 12 rooms, Colonial residence in grove, 15 out- 
buildings. Fine fishing and gunning; sport all year 
round. Large deposits green sand marl. Must be 


seen to be appreciated. Address 
“SPORTSMAN’S BUREAU,” 
Care FIELD AND STREAM. 
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— — | -— = ssuenneienen 
For Vacation or 
Outing TRADE 
LONG ISLAND 
_ Most sedan locality on the Aethadile 
Coast. Over 400 miles of shore line on 


Ocean, Sound and Bays. Trending east 
and west, it is cooled during the Summer 




















MARK 





by the south winds from the ocean. 

Ideal conditions for Boating, Bathing ARGEICAN AND CARASIAN HUNTING SRASON 
and Fishing. Perfect roads for Driving O the many sportsmen, who undertake 
and Automobiling. The finest Golf Links large game hunting with its accom- 
in the country. panying distance and travel features, we 

Beautiful Wooded Hill Country over- desire to supply a copy of our catak gue, 
looking Sound and Bays on the North which, in the 1907 edition, pres:nts many 
Shore; Lakes and Streams in the interior; novelties, together with a// of the tried 
perfect beaches on the Great South Bay and proven necessities for the rough 
and Atlantic Ocean. . country. a 

“ 

Long Island,’’ a handsomely illustrated A catalogue compiled by men who have 
descriptive book, containing a list of hotels hunted the rougl f 
and boarding houses, postage, 8 cents. : ee Se hy Se Ae Oe 
g 8 application. 


Free on application or mailed upon receipt 


of postage, by the General Passenger Agent ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO. 


LONG ISLAND RAILROAD 57 READE STREET, NEW YORK 
A_L. LANGDON HOWARD M. SMITH Manufacturers of Complete Outfits for Explorers, Campers 
Traffic Manager Gen'l Pass'r Agt. aad Prospectors 


263 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK FISHING TACKLE, GUNS AND AMMUNITION 



































HIGHLANDS:/ ONTARIO 


CANADA 















The Ideal Summer Resort Region of America 


**Muskoka Lakes.’ Lakes **Simcoe and Couchiching,”’ “Lake of Bays,’’ 
‘*Maganetawan River,”’ “‘Lake Nipissing and the French River,”’ ** Terna- 
gami,’”’ ** 30,000 Islands of the Georgian Bay,’’ ‘* Algonquin National 
Park,’ ‘‘ Kawartha Lakes.’ 
Over 40,000 square miles of lake, river, and island scenery. 
Many districts 1,0co to 2,000 feet above the sea level, Unex- 
celled fishing, shooting, canoeing, boating and bathing. | otels 


to suit all pockets. 
ABSOLUTE EXEMPTION Lrestay year FEVER GUARANTEED. 
Handsome illustrated descriptive lite é 1 r all particulars, maps, etc., sent 
free on appli ri 
G. W. VAUX, Room 917, Merchants Loan & Trust Bidg., { 
290 B’way, New York, N. ¥ Tr. H. HANLEY, 3 t < 
W. ROBINSON, 506 Park Bldg 
W. E. DAVIS T. BE LL 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Montreal. General Pass. “ rkt. Agent, Montreal. 








ZO, Il. F. P. DWYER, 
, Boston, Mass 









Say to your dealer: ‘‘I want the genuine, not a substitute.’’ 
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HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


NEW YORK—BOULOGNEB S/M— 





Fleet of New Twin-Sciew 


ROTTERDAM 





Steamers 


“NEW AMSTERDAM” 
17,250 tons 
“ NOORDAM ” 
12,500 tons 
“RYNDAM ” 


12,500 tons 
“ POTSDAM” 
12,600 tons 
“STATENDAM” 
10,500 tons 
*“ ROTTERDAM ” 
24,170 tons, building 


























All Steamers are cquipped with Marconi Wireless 
Telegraphy and Submarine Signal Receiving Apparatus 








BOULOGNE-SUR-MER 34 HOURS FROM PARIS OR LONDON 





For General Information apply to 


HOLLAND- AMERICA LINE 


389 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 

















THE 


Barnegat Bay 


The Way to GET THERE 


is via 


PLACE TO FISH IS 


New Jersey Central 


THROUGH TRAINS 
DAILY 


Keaching Toms River, Forked River, 


Waretown and Barnegat. 


For special information, time tables, list 


of hotels, etc., address 


W.C, HOPE, G.P.A., 143 Liberty St.,N. Y. 




















Please say you saw 


it 








The Wm. R. Burkhard Co. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Established 1855—Over 50 Years Ago 





The best place to be outfitted if you 
come to Minnesota to 


Hunt, 
Fish or 


Recreate 





Send stamp for Big Catalogue F 
if you want to save money on your 
Sporting Goods 


Also Special Gun Bargain List 





in Field and Stream 

















FIELD AND STREAM ADVERTISING SECTION 


The St. James A FAIR OFFER! 


Cor. Walnut and Thirteenth Streets to convince 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


¥ a 
EUROPEAN PLAN ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY ROOMS 
lt oma" i yspeptics 
, > | 
‘ and those suffering from 


Stomach Troubles 


of the efficiency of 


Glycozone 





CUISINE UNENCELLED T will send a 
Location especially desirable. . 
wage a fashionable shopping and $1 “ OO BOTTLE } REE 
theatre district 
a —, access to Pennsylvania and Reading (ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 
ailroads. 
Rates: Rooms $2.00 per day and upwards. to anyone NAMING THIS MAGA- 


EUGENE G. MILLER’ Manager, ZINE, and enclosing 25c. to pay for- 
warding charges. This offer is made 
to demonstrate the efficiency of this 


remedy. 


GLYCOZONE 
is absolutely harmless 


It cleanses the lining membrane of 
the stomach and subduesinflammation, 
thus helping nature to accomplish a 
cure. 

GLYCOZONE cannot fail to help 
you, and will not harm you in the least. 

Indorsed and successfully used by 
leading physicians for over 16 years. 
‘: Sold by leading Druggists. None 
Says GS. crea ( genuine without my signature. 


A new and elegantly appointed fire- 
proof hotel—American plan. The hotel 
faces the only private park in New 
York, a playground for the children 
away from every danger, —:: 

Rates, $35 to $45 per week for Parlor. 
Bedroom and Bath for two persons, 
including meals and all attendance. 


Write for Booklet 57 Prince St., New York City 
. FREE!—Valuable booklet on how to treat diseases 


Chemist and Graduate of the “Ecole Centrale des 
Arts et Manufactures de Paris’ (France 














Say to your dealer: ‘‘I want the genuine, not a substitute.’ 
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YOU ARE SURE ITS PURE—THE GOVERNMENT GUARANTEES IT 


AYNER WHISKE 


BOTTLED IN BOND 


In our own Registered Distillery, No. 2, Tenth District, Ohio, under the direct supervision of 


The Stamp of the 
U. S. Government 


Say 


the U.S. Internal Revenue Department. 


HAYNER’S REGISTERED DISTILLERY NO. 2, TENTH DISTRICT, TROY, OHIO. 


Direct From Our Distillery to YOU. 





A FULL QUARTS 59.20 


EXPRESS PREPAID 


You could not ask for a higher or more trustworthy endorsement than this 
stamp of the U. S. Government on each bottle—it means that from the first 


moment this whiskey is distilled, through all the years it is being aged, 
and until it is finally bottled, it is in the care of the U.S.Government and 
in charge of the U. S. Government Storekeeper—and is a positive 
assurance that the whiskey is fully aged, full proof, full measure and 
free from every particle of dilution and adulteration. 
By shipping direct from our distillery to you, we cut out all the 
dealers’ and middlemen’s profits and are able to offer you this 
absolutely pure and ‘‘bottled in bond’’ whiskey at the distiller’s price. 


Send us your order. Money back if you are not perfectly pleased. 


OUR OFFER We will ship you in a plain sealed case, with no marks to show 

contents, FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of HAYNER PRIVATE 
STOCK BOTTLED IN BOND WHISKEY for 83.20, and we will pay the express 
charges. Take it home and sample it, have your doctor test it, every bottle if 
you wish. Then, if you don’t find it perfectly satisfactory, ship it back to us AT 
OUR EXPENSE and your $3.20 will be promptly refunded. How could any offer be 
fairer? WRITE OUR NEAREST OFFICE and mention “ Division 6875.” 


Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash. 
or Wyo. must be on the basis of 4 QUARTS for $4.00 by EXPRESS PREPAID 
or 20 QUARTS for $15.20 by FREIGHT PREPAID. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, Division 6875 


DAYTON, 0. ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. ATLANTA, GA. 
ESTABLISHED 1866, CAPITAL $500,000,00, PAID IN FULL. 





to your dealer: ‘‘I want the genuine, not a substitute.’’ 
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Simply a coupon. But send it 
‘NOW. Let us know that you 
are thinking about getting a new 
piano,—or that you might exchange 
your old 


AND 














i cGcdinndeses dt 
My AdMré6. cccccosccccess 


(eee eee sees eee eee eeee 


WING & SON 
364-382 West 13th St. 
NEW YORK 


Send Me Your Offers. 
Explanation of Your 








Don’t think that the high Reputation of the 


Wing Piano means that 
to be exorbitant. 


Don’t think that to get a 







the price is going 


piano for 


System, Miniature 
Models of Wing 
Pianos, Book of 
Complete In- 
formation 








better 


About 
Pianos— 














piano at moderate price you must take a 
low-grade ‘‘ Merchandise’’ piano. And don’t 
rush to the other extreme, and pay an exorbitant 
price for a piano whose reputation is based only on its 
high price. 

You must have the WING Book and the WING Offers, or 
you can’t buy, or judge piano values, safely,—intelligently. 


WING PIANOS 


Are Pre-Eminently Musical Pianos. Manufactured in New York City for nearly 
40 Years Past, They are Widely Known and Admired for Their Supreme 
Vibration, and the Flutelike Quality of that Vibration. 


one. Do 
this for 





Describes 








Delicate runs and embellishments 
are very pure in tone—free from the 
usual noise of stroke. A light, springy 
touch, not tiresome even to an invalid. 
the Wing 
WE MAKE IT EASY 4. Att 
FOR YOU TO TEST| wherever | 
you may 
live. We will send you any one of our 
numerous styles on 20 DAYS’ TRIAL PREE, 
outward and return freights prepaid, in 
order to prove the remarkable qualities 

we claim them to possess over all others 

(and to this thousands of purchasers tes- | 
tify). Bear in mind if you will, our house 
has been in business 40 years and thatour 
trade is ever increasing with no agents 
or their friends to help our business. 
The Wing Pianos have sung their own 
way to fame for nearly half a century. 


All the 
|A TRUE ECONOMY | usual ‘ex. 

penses of 
show-rooms, salesmen, agent's commis- 
sion, local advertising, etc., is saved by 
the Wing System, and you get the whole 
benefit of it. The salesroom is your 
own home, the Piano does its own talk- 
ing and stands on its own merits. If 
your home requires a good piano our | 
methods and capital save you a very 
considerable sum of money. The rea- 
sons we will fully explain in the printed 




















Tear off the Coupon NOW. 
delay. 


under no obligation. 


WING & SO 


ject of pianos). 


| piano and compares high qualities 


Whether you may buy soon—or not for a long while ; no 
matter what other piano you may be considering—no matter if you 
feel that the money is not ready—you owe this much to yourself 
and family to get our offers and to get them at once. 
Sit right down and send the coupon now, 


364-382 WEST 13th ST. 


matter we willsend you. This saving 
will decidedly interest you. We do not 
claim mzracles—we can't save you $200 
on a $200 piano. We do save you at 
least $200 on a $500 piano ; $75 on a $300 
piano, etc., etc. 

Compare the value we offer and the 
proofs we offer you. Compare not only 
the Wing Piano itself but the daszs on 
which you will make your purchase. 

It is not only what we offer, it is the 
way we invite investigation of our 
offers and the way our offers stand in- 
vestigation, 

A large and 
YOU WILL RE-|4¢4¢some 

book, which | 
CEIVE ANYWAY | 3) nane fo | 
send you free 
by early mail (explains the entire suéd- 

















A book of 156 pages — handsomely 
bound — it is called ‘* The Book of Com- 
plete Information About Pianos;’ 
it tells about the very first piano ; 
the qualities of labor, felt, ivories 
and woods used in every artistic 


with the cheaper kind used in in- 
ferior pianos. 
It explains the devices of the 
average dealer and agent. 
Tilustrates the ‘‘ Note-accord” 


Fill it in and mail it without 


It puts you 


NEW YORK 


commended by Paderewski. 


| what constitutes a musical piano tone. 


Send directly to us for the book as 
we do not send either our books or our 
pianos to iano stores. 

Its illustrations are interesting and 
instructive to children. 

From correspondents all over the 
world we hear : “* Your sumptuous book 
of Piano! tormation and your minia- 
ture modeis are the finest and most 
costly musical exhibits we have ever 
seen.” 

You will want to see anyway the 
handsome books, miniature piano mod- 
els, etc., which we send you free, so 
that you can think them over and can 
have them in your hands to compare 
with every other piano cffer that may 
come to you. 

Remember we sell these instruments 
at just about one-half the prices of the 
few others that most nearly approach 
the Wing quality of tone. 








Say to your dealer: 


**T want the genuine, 


not a substitute.’’ 
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Button 


Light Your Cigar---With 
One Hand Free 


That's convenience for you! The Automatic Cigar 
Lighter does it—it’s the only practical device for light- 
ing Cigars, cigarettes and pipes, in the face of a strong 
wind. That’s why boaters, motorists, drivers, hunters ” 
and fishermen everywhere use it. It can’t blow out. | 
No flame—just a glow like the lighted end of a cigar. i 
A strong wind fans the glow—makes it brighter. 


AUTOMATIC CIGAR LIGHTER 
ONE DOLLAR 


It’s small, light in weight—takes up little room in 
the pocket. Nothing to soil the clothing, because no 
liquids are used. 

Simply press the button—up flies the top, and a spark caused by the friction of steel and 
flint ignites the wick. Your light is ready. You see, the light is produced automatically. 
The flint lasts over a year—easily renewed, too. The wick may be raised, making it easier 
to apply the lighted end. 
) Made of German Silver. Sent postpaid to any address—$r.00. 
INVALUABLE ON A TRIP 


AUTOMATIC CIGAR LIGHTER CO. 


465 Whitlock Avenue, New York 
































o 
Ill. Suffering cats! It’s the water-wagon or better whiskey for me, if three 
nips makes a boy look like a curly-tailed snake! 
MEXICAN PALM LEAF BAT 50° 
Hand woven by Mexicans in Mexico from palm OSGOOD & OSGOOD 
fiber. Double weave, durable and light 
weight, with colored design in brim. Re HIGHEST GRADE FISHING TACKLE 
tails at $1, Postpaid for soc, 2 for voc, to 
introduce our Mexican hatsand drawn PRACTICAL CAMP OUTFITTING 
work. Same hat, plain, soc; both for 
c. Large, medium and small sizes KOSMIC RODS 
Fine for fishing, outings and rardening 
Art Catalog of Mexican Sombreros free. ~ - SALMON TACKLE A SPECIALTY 
THE FRANCIS F. LESTER CO., Dept. W7+ ME ILLA pane. N.M. - - 
Largest Hitallers TER Co...Derg W7. in Wo 201 West ogth Street, NEW YORK 

















Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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NICKEL for an ounce of those dainty 


pearl-gray candy-covcred gems of chewing 
gum called CHICLETS. The pepper- 
mint flavor is simply delicious. The 


candy just right (not too sweet) and 

the chewing gum in the center is the 

best ever. If you haven’t tried 

CHICLETS go straight away to your 

Druggist or Confectioner and invest a 

nickel—or a dime. Or send us a toc. 

piece and we'll mail you a sample and a 
booklet. 


FRANK H. FLEER & CO., Inc. 


524 No. 24th Street Philadeiphia, U. S. A. 








BRADFORD’S LUGGAGE CARRIER 
roe oe 


fers SPORTSMEN! Fishermen! 
faas Hunters! Lovers of Nature! 
; fase The wonderful art of TAXIDERMY, so 
/ ye Pee J long kept secret, can now be easily learn- 

Bs 3 ed right in your own home, 





WeTeach by Mail 537.53 


mount Birds, Animals, Game- Head 




















A ome 2 2 . ~~ : tan skins, make rugs, etc. A delightfu 

2s : nae and fascinating art for men and women. 

. mene ces 4 ; Easily, quickly learned during spare time. 

A long felt necessity discovered at last. A perfect luggage carrier to <3 i Enjoy your leisure hours. Decorate home 

be fitted on either bicycle or motor cycle. Bicycle size, $2.50; motor — -and den with your fine trophies. Or in- 

ycle, $3 Bicycle adjustable, $3.50; motor cycle, $4.00. Shipments can crease your income selling mount peci and ing 

be made immediately, mail orders accepted. Weare also ready to quote for others, Latest methods, reasonable rate. Success Guaran- 

prices to dealers and jobbers. We ask the hardware dealers especially to or no tuttion fee. Six years of successful teaching BY MAIL 

give this their personal attention, as it is a great seller, ‘4 record, : d om . AW d Ci, a. 
‘or full particulars, our utiful catalog an 

BRADFORD LUGGAGE CARRIER CO. Write Today taxidermy Magazine. ALL FREE. Writetoday. 

711 Market Strcet Wilmington, Del. The N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, Inc. 

o.7 . &t. Omaha, Neb.° 





—4. 





ee ee <r, IG Ft. Steel Launch with 
THE e Amateur 18-21-25 foot launches at proportion- 2HPEngine 
7 


ate prices. All launches fitted with 


NEW EDITION + two cycle reversing engines with speed 
JUST OUT r 1 Py controlling lever; simplest engine made; 


ILLUSTRATED starts without cranking, has only 3 moving 







arts. Steel rowboats, $20.00, All boats fitted 
§ By Eb. F. HABERLEIN. > Ler oher tight compartments; Cannot sink, nec 1 no boat house. ; 
( We are the largest manufacturers 0! 
¢ PAPER OOVER,$!.00. ) pleasure boatsin the world. Orde pment 
» lay they are received. We sell direct to 
4 CLOTH ane GOLD, > sie prs A utting out all middlemen's profit. 
P $1.60 — POS8TPAID. Free catalogue 


Steel Boat Co. 
MAILED PROMPTLY ) eon ! Michigan Stee’ _— 
BY THIS PAPER. Detroit, | Mich'gan 














Say to your dealer: ‘‘I want the genuine, not a substitute.’’ 











SALES PROMOTION:—A book which deals with the most 
vital force in the success of any business—how to make more 
sales—more profit. Not written exclusively for the man on the 
road—but for the entire force. The clerk who does not read it 
misses a chance to learn how to earn more money. The mer- 
chant or manutacturer who reads it will surely want to place a 
copy in the hands of every man who has anything to do with 
getting business. Nota word of theory in it—each Faded was 
written by a successful salesman or manager of salesmen. 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE:—For the man who 
would learn the art of writing conviction compelling—sales 
making—money getting letters, this book was written. And it 
was written—not bya theorist—but by successful business men 
who make their living by writing letters—men who have suc- 
ceeded because of their ability to put conviction into the written 
age. They give you the knowledge gained by hard work and 
ong experience. 


i ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS LAW:~—A work dealing with 
the practical fants of commercial law which come up in every 
day business life, and written in plain understandable terms for 
| the busy business man. ‘What you want to know, when you 
want it” is the keynote of this work by Francis M. Burdick, 
Professor of Law at Columbia Law School, than whom there is 
no higher authority. So entertaining is the author’s style that 
i itisa ——- pleasure to read what is usually obscured by a 
; mass of technicalities intelligible only to the trained legal mind. 


FIELD AND STREAM ADVERTISING SECTION 
































This Great Busy Man’s Library 


is made up of the six best known and most practical business books ever published. They are 
printed in clear type on highest grade antique finish book paper, handsomely and substantially 
bound in half morocco with titles stamped in gold leaf. These books are uniform in size— 


5 %x8 inches—from 192 to 308 pages. 


THE CREDIT MAN AND HIS WORK:—Of all that has 
been written on the subject of credits, this book is the most 
practical for it is not an expression of the ideas of one man but 
the combined work of twenty credit specialists. It gets right 
down to the heart of the sabiect—it deals in a sane common 
sense way with the very problems that confront every man who 
has to do with credit sales—whether manufacturing, wholesale, 
retail or instalment. Not only does it tell how to determine the 
credit risk; but how to organize a credit department, either 
small or large; how to keep the records; how to handle collec- 
tions. 


MANUFACTURING COST:—Not a description of the intri- 
cate cost system of some great manufacturing plant, but a work 
which tells you in dente te anguage how to create a practical cost 
system for your establishment. Starting at the very foundation, 
this work clearly expounds the principles on which your cost 
system must be baised. Illustrated with page after page of 
simple forms, readily adapted to the needs of your own business. 
Absolutely the most practical work for proprietor, superin- 
tendent, foreman or clerk. 


TABLOID SYSTEMS:—A collection of simple business sys 
tems, briefly but clearly explained, which will help solve the 
difficulties of your every day work. No theories, but really 
effective systems which have been tested and found practical in 
actual business. These systems, for which the originators were 
paid big fees, are yours for the mere reading. 


One of these books will be sent you free— 


Simply as an inducement to you to form the habit of reading The Business Man’s Magazine—the magazine that tells 
you what is being done by the world’s most successful business men, and howit isdone. A magazine now in its 20th, 


4 year, which has the confidence and esteem of employers—which has shown the way to better things for the employe. 


ments of this company. 


B.L - Morris, Dayton, Ohio. 





If you—an employer—are in doubt, read what Jno. V. Farwell & Co. of Chicago, say: 
“For the enclosed check of $110.00 please mail a copy of The Business Man's Magazine for one year to the heads of depart- 


If you are an employe—working for your employer’s interest, and in the hope of advancement, read this letter from 


' “TI wish to say that I am now the National Cash Register | Comper of this city, a position I do not believe I 
; M 





no 
could have held if it were not for | the nel ofthe valuable articles publi an’s Magazine.” 
Could there be stronger evidence—voluntary evidence, too—that this magazine is helpful to the employer and employe alike? 


HERE IS Simply send us $1.00 the regular pon tion price, and we will send The Business Man’s 
Magazine to you for 12 months and send you carriage paid, any one of the above books, 


OUR OFFER 7 Or if you will send us $5.00, we will send you the entire set of six books and enter your rame 


The Business Man’s Magazine 





| and the names of five friends each for a years subscription—six subscriptions in all. 


If you want more proof send 20c. for a three months trial but do not look for this book offer again. 


55 W. Fort St. Detroit Mich. 








Please say you saw itt 








in Field and Stream 
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Train Up 

A Child 

In The Way 
He Should Go- 


And When He 
Is Older 









The pastry and sweetmeat habit 
makes pale and flabby mollycoddles 







of children, while too much meat 






develops a peevish and quarrelsome 






temperament. Children fed upon 


Shredded Wheat 


grow up into sturdy, robust and happy youngsters, with 








every function naturally nourished and with no craving 






for unnatural or improper foods. Being rich in the 
proteids Shredded Wheat not only builds healthy tissue 
and good brain but replenishes all the energy expended 








in study or play. 










A breakfast of SHREDDED WHEAT 
BISCUIT with hot or cold milk or cream will 
supply all the energy needed for work or play. 
TRISCUIT is the same asthe Biscuit except 
that it is compressed into a wafer and is used 
as a TOAST for any meal, instead of white 
flour bread. At all grocers. 


*“*It’s all in the shreds”’ 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO. 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 











Say to your dealer: ‘‘I want the genuine, not a substitute.’’ 
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MARINE ENGINE 
The Two-Cycle-Engine-Sensation of the Year 








Entirely new and improved design, perfected in every detail —excels 
all others in neatness, compactness, simplicity and strength, and chal- 
lenges the most critical comparison with any other engine of its class in 
actual operation under the most trying conditions. 


2 to 3 H.P. 


BARE ENGINE 
Dog 


» COMPLETE ENGINE — 


With Fresh Water Boat Fittings, $39.90 
With Salt Water Boat Fittings, $43.90 


‘Lhe swiftest, most powerful, efficient and reliable engine of its size on 
earth. Makes a speedy little Launch from an ordinary Canoe or Row- 
boat. Drives 14 to 20 ft. Launch, with load, 6 to 10 miles an hour. 
Ample power for use as an auxiliary in 35 ft. Sailer. Easy to install 
and operate. Reversible — runs either way. Perfect speed control — 
unfailing endurance powers—economical and safe— runs smoothly, 
steadily and quietly —never skips or backfires—starts without cranking. 
Runs on Gasoline, Distillate, Kerosene or Alcohol without change in 
equipment. Strong and durable — sold under 5 year guarantee. 


Complete Catalog illustrating and describing our full line of single and 
double cylinder marine engines, sent FREE to any address on application. 


BELLE ISLE MOTOR CO. petroit, MICH. 


KIDOO! 
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POWER—RAPIDITY—SAFETY 


Five smashing, knock-down blows each 
equal to a ton hammer. 
A lightning-like self-loading system—no 
lever and no slide to work. 
A safe solid breech—a safe safety—a safe 
rifle. .35, .32 and 30-30 Remington Au- 
toloading calibres. 
Compare it with other big game rifles, then 
BUY A REMINGTON 
Write Dept. 13 for New Illustrated Catalogue 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 


llion, N. Y. 


Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City 





PERFECT WADDING 
BE VELEDCRIMP WO! 
BEST IN PUMPAND 
A UTOLOADING GUNS 


















It loads itself 
and fires 


SHOTS 


in one 
second 


















The Grand American Handicap of 1907 was the greatest shot gun tournament in 
the history of shooting. This great honor was won by J. J. Blanks, of Tennessee, 


who shot 


U.M.C. STEEL LINED NITRO CLUB SHELLS 


The honors of the hunting field will also go to U.M.C. shells this autumn. Big bags 
of game and the keen enjoyment of the sport are the prizes. Be sure your shells are 


U.M.C., then go ahead. 


Insist on Arrow or Nitro Club Shells. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn, 
Agency, 313 Broadway, New York City. 





THE GREENWICH PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK. 











“THE NATIONAL SAFEGUARD” 


of American complexions and summer comfort is a title fairly won by test of many years tor 


MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM TOILET POWDER 


a superior and safe toilet necessity. Mennen’s protects the skin and is a sure relief for Prickly Heat, 
Chafing, Sunburn, and all skin troubles of summer. After bathing and after shaving, it is refreshing and 
delighttul, and indispensable in the nursery 

Put up in non-refillable boxes —the “box that lox”—for your protection If MENNEN’S face is on 
the cover i.’s genuine and a guarantee of purity. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs’ Act, June 30th 
1906. Serial No. 1542. Sold everywhere, or by mail 25 cents. Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 42 Orange Street, Newark, N.J. 


Try MENNEN’S Violet (Borated) Talcum TOILET POWDER. It has the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets, 
Sent Free, for 2-cent stamp, to pay postage, one set of Mennen’s. Bridge Whist Tallies, enough for six tables, 














